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Richard Pares 
I 


pos death of Richard Pares on 3 May 1958 at the early age of 
fifty-five has deprived this Review of a joint-editor who has 
served it not only with distinction but also with a devotion that will 
not easily be matched. 

He was born on 25 August 1902, and was the elder son of the 
late Sir Bernard Pares. From Winchester he went to. Balliol as a 
classical scholar in 1921, but as he felt that his basic interests were 
not classical, he was allowed to omit Honour Classical Moderations 
and go straight to Greats. He was placed in the First Class in July 
1924. He then began to read for the final examination of the 
School of Modern History. In the following November, however, 
he gained a prize fellowship at All Souls, and thereupon dropped 
the idea of taking Modern History as his second School. But he 
persisted energetically in reading modern history, and soon began 
to frequent the Public Record Office in pursuit of his growing 
interest in British colonial history. In October 1927 he became 
assistant lecturer in history at University College, London, where 
he took part in the teaching of modern English history.. His 
election to a Rockefeller Memorial Studentship for the academic 
yeat 1928-9 gave him an opportunity not only to visit the United 
States, but also to make some very profitable researches in the 
archives of Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts: almost his 
first piece of published work was a ‘ report ’ on those four archives." 
His year at University College and his year as Rockefeller Student 
had finally set his course as an historian. 

In 1929 he returned to Oxford as lecturer at New College, where 
he taught for the Schools of Modern History and of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics until he became a temporary civil servant 
in 1940. During those eleven years he gave free rein to his many- 
sided interests and to his unusual capacity for rapid but sustained 
work. His great talents for organization and service were far from 
being fully occupied by research at All Souls or teaching at New 


1 Bulletin of Inst. of Hist. Research, vii (1930), 149-57- 
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College: his pen was as much at the service of the Oxford Magazine 
as of the historical journals, and he took part fully in controversy 
and current debates on university and national politics. Yet the 
teaching was done with enthusiasm and success, and the research 
was so prodigiously thorough that it provided the foundation not 
only for the large, solid volumes of 1936 and 1938,! but also for 
the two later books of 1953 and 1956: to be able thus to pick up 
threads after twenty years shows the tenacity of his understanding 
as well as the uncommon retentiveness of his memory. In 1937 
he married Janet Lindsay, the younger daughter of Sir Maurice 
Powicke. Even to outsiders it was evident that he found joy in 
his marriage, and, as things turned out, it was the love and devotion 
of his family that were above all to provide him with a sure 
anchorage when the winds of adversity blew gales. 

His appointment in 1940 as a war-time civil servant brought a 
temporary end to teaching but no diminution in his other duties: 
he continued, for instance, to take his full share in the joint-editor- 
ship of this Review, to which he had been appointed in 1939. By 
general consent he was an admirable civil servant, though the strain 
of long hours and heavy responsibility were to have very grave 
consequences for him. His ability to determine rapidly the gist of 
a problem and to offer sane and detached counsel made him an out- 
standing figure in a very able team. By the end of the war he clearly 
had the choice of a brilliant administrative career or a return to 
university work. His chapter on the duties of a ‘ priority officer’ 
in the Board of Trade in Lessons of the British War Economy (ed. 
D. N. Chester, 1951) shows what a loss to the civil service was in- 
volved in his acceptance in the autumn of 1945 of the professorship 
of history at Edinburgh. 

The chair at Edinburgh had been held by Lodge and Basil 
Williams and Sumner, among others, so eighteenth-century asso- 
ciations went with it. Having established himself in a Regency 
house, Pares took to Edinburgh with a zest which was only inter- 
mittently offset by the development of his malady. His part in 
university life was not confined to teaching: talents such as his 
involved him rapidly in committee after committee and in all sorts 
of extra-mural activities. For someone so imbued with the desire 
to serve it was painful latterly to have to withdraw from such 
activities; but he allowed nothing to reduce his teaching, for it was 
this that he most valued among his duties. The large first-year 
class, traditionally the audience of the Scottish professor, found 
his lectures athletic and testing: he found it hard not to be impishly 
allusive at times; it was the brighter members of the class who 


1 War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 (1936) ; Colonial Blockade and Neutral 
Rights, 1739-1763 (1938). 
® King George III and the Politicians (1953) ; Yankees and Creoles (1956). 
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got most out of him; but all found the lectures exciting as they 
moved through the whole course of British history. His own 
honours classes were steadily popular with the better men and 
women, and he took a detailed interest in their careers whether as 
undergraduates or as post-graduates. That so many of them looked 
towards the civil service was an additional link. Even his resource- 
fulness in organization was put to good use: the whole structure 
of the honours degree was redesigned during his professorship, and 
brought more into line with the requirements of anew world. Not 
the least significant of the ensuing changes was the increased 
importance given to Scottish history. 

On retiring from Edinburgh in 1954 he returned to Oxford, and 
was elected to a research fellowship at All Souls. By that time the 
progressive muscular atrophy which had first begun to afflict him 
while he was still at the Board of Trade had reduced him to almost 
complete physical incapacity: but over his mind and spirit it had 
no dominion. He missed Edinburgh acutely, but he revelled in 
Oxford—in the college gardens, in the University Parks, in old 
friends, in new lectures.!_ His loyalty as a colleague and his interest 
in other people seemed now to be stronger than ever. The quick 
tongue—never malicious, but often sharp enough to sting the 
tender and ruffle the portentous—was now hardly ever heard, and 
the kind of mellowness which was reflected in his later books was 
found in his conversation and his interests. In his presence, one 
forgot even his bravery, and delighted only in his delight, his wry 
sense of the comic, his affectionate and tolerant pleasure in ideas 
and men. 

In December 1957 he wrote a letter—‘ so as to avoid being taken 
by surprise ’, as he put it—raising the question of his successor as 
joint-editor of this journal. Three months later, when details were 
being discussed, he confessed that he had ‘a sentimental reason as 
well as an administrative one’ for hoping that the change-over 
might be deferred till 1959: ‘ Honour would be satisfied for me’, 
he wrote, ‘if my name were to appear . . . on the title page of 
the Review for two decades. Indeed, I should think it one of the 
best honours that I ever received.’ In the event, the twentieth 
year of his ‘two decades’ was denied to him. His name was on 
the title page from the July number of 1939 to the July number of 
1958, a total of seventy-four numbers. He had the satisfaction, at 
any rate, of sharing as fully in the seventy-fourth as in the first. 
‘I have been playing for so long’, he remarked characteristically in 
a letter of January 1958, ‘the game of seeing if I can get out one 
more number before I have to give it up, that I cannot resist the 
temptation to play this game a little longer’. It has been well said 


1 One set of these, delivered as the Chichele Lectures in All Souls, are to be pub- 
lished under the title Merchants and Planters. 
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that ‘this Review has been carried on by the unselfish work of 
many contributors’. Even this Review will not often have an 
editor for whom number after number represents yet one more 
piece taken from an unrelenting adversary in an unremitting 
‘ game’. 

J. G. E. 

D. H. 


T2 


Richard Pares wrote his two most massive books, on War and 
Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763, and on Colonial Blockade and 
Neutral Rights, 1739-1763, in his early thirties: a remarkable per- 
formance. The research on which they are based he pursued on 
both sides of the Channel and of the Atlantic, with unremitting zest 
and perseverance, and a rare interest even in the technical aspects of 
questions which entered within his purview—legal, naval, diplo- 
matic, financial and commercial, agricultural or industrial. The 
work is focussed on those small West Indian islands which loomed 
so big in the thoughts and calculations of eighteenth-century 
statesmen; yet it extends to wide horizons, and enters into a great 
variety of themes; and then again follows up by-ways of intrin- 
sic significance, with material overspilling into footnotes. Pares’s 
virtues as historian can already be discerned: a strong and lively 
mind; an interest which shunned no amount of drudgery and 
pains; the conviction essential to the true historian that nothing 
which deserves stating, must ever be treated as not deserving the 
time and labour involved in stating it accurately; but above all, a 
capacity for fruitful generalization. Yet in spite of the thought 
and the exceptional wealth of information encased in these two 
volumes, and the recognition which they received, they never quite 
achieved the success that was their due. Pares himself was conscious 
of their being ‘ difficult reading ’; and he ascribed it to the different 
treatment which various aspects of his subject compelled him to 
adopt. But there was perhaps another, deeper reason: the super- 
abundance of assembled material would have required a very mature 
and experienced writer to give it shape by eliminating its over- 
weight; and maturity is seldom reached by historians before their 
forties. In some ways these two volumes show the mastery and 
the lucidity of statement peculiar to the supremely competent civil 
servant rather than the skill of an artist. The human element is 
absent from the story. 

The two books were published in 1936 and 1938; during the 
war Pares achieved prominence as a temporary official at the Board 


1 Ante, lv. 1. 
® Reprinted from the Balliol Record by courtesy of the Editor. 
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of Trade; and when he returned to his historical labours, he 
published in 1950 a book, A West-India Fortune which, while repro- 
ducing the qualities of his previous works, added what was lacking 
in them. It leaves the easy well-trodden paths of the history of 
economic policy for the jungles of real economic history and traces 
the story of the business pursuits of a family of sugar-planters, who 
next changed into sugar-brokers, with the character of the men 
stamped on their work. Again infinite patience was required to 
ascertain the facts from ledgers and correspondence, and very 
remarkable ability is shown in summarizing them in a lucid narra- 
tive; and next in pointing the basic generalizations which emerge 
from the story (e.g. about agricultural or plantation finance, about 
the approach and methods of brokers, about profits—where and 
how they accrued). But 2vove all, there is the rich human story, 
the picture of a cautious early capitalist willy-nilly drawn into risky 
adventures, a man who made a religion of his accounts and opened 
one with each of his children from the moment it was born, charging 
it with its midwife, christening fee, its share of the nurse, &c. The 
book can be read for sheer amusement, and Pares is seen in it as an 
artist no less than as a meticulously painstaking historian. 

A West-India Fortune, the first book in which Pares attained his 
full maturity as a historian, was also the last to be written before 
progressive muscular atrophy disabled him physically: his mind 
remained keen, clear, and alert to the very end. A time came when 
he could no longer move about freely in archives or libraries, and 
next when he could not even turn the pages of a book with his 
hand—to the heroism of work done under these conditions no 
words can pay adequate tribute. Before the serious onset of the 
disease, Pares had planned a history of the reign of George III. 
When unable to complete it in the form and on the scale he had 
intended, by a truly amazing effort he converted most of his accumu- 
lated material into the Ford Lectures which he delivered in 1951-2; 
published a year later under the title King George III and the Politicians, 
they form a landmark in the study of that period. By a masterly 
sifting and summing up of the evidence contained in the vast mass 
of printed material for the fifty active years of the king’s reign, 
Pares achieved a survey which rarely misses any significant point. 
His book will serve as textbook for advanced students, and as 
starting point for researchers. Scholars should read it at least 
twice: once without its footnotes, and the second time with them; 
for these footnotes, which constitute about half the reading matter, 
preserve work done for the larger book but which could not be 
fitted into a survey. 

When I first read the book I had not seen Pares for some time 
and was not aware of how much his condition had deteriorated. 
Having come across some mistakes, I wrote to him: ‘ Why did you 
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not send me the proofs?’ He replied: ‘I did not consult anybody 
because I was in a hurry—my handwriting, as you can see, is begin- 
ning to disintegrate, and I wanted to get it through the press before 
that happened and, if possible, to have a little left over for my next 
book which, I am glad to say, is rather more than half finished.’ 

He finished that book, Yankees and Creoles, and went on working 
nearly to the very end. The reviews he wrote for the ENGLISH 
HisroricaL Review of voluminous books which he read with a 
care seldom equalled are evidence of the power of a rare mind 
and character to achieve the seemingly impossible. 


L. B. NAMIER 





‘ 
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Acts of Resumption in the Lancastrian 
Parliaments 1399-1456 ' 


fre. English royal demesne in the later Middle Ages has hardly 
been studied at all. Though the landed possessions of our 
later Plantagenet and Lancastrian kings are generally supposed to 
have been but a shadow of their former size and to have played an 
insignificant part in our national history, these beliefs are still 
no more than unproved assumptions. For example, no investiga- 
tion has been undertaken even to ascertain the extent of royal 
lands at any time during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There is, of coutse, one basic fact which no-one would question: 
by the mid-fourteenth century, if not earlier, our kings had grown 
quite accustomed to obtaining the major portion of their revenues 
from other sources, namely from the more profitable source of 
direct parliamentary taxation and from the even more lucrative 
and constant source of the customs. But no attempt has yet been 
made to assess the impact of these financial developments on the 
attitude of our medieval kings towards their landed patrimony, 
nor to examine their effects on the royal lands themselves or on 
the central office which administered them, the exchequer. 

These topics are certainly important: there is abundant evidence 
that by the beginning of the fifteenth century, if not earlier, 
men of affairs had become very much concerned about them. 
Twice during the Lancastrian period, between 1399 and 1406, 
and again from 1449-56, the Crown lands became the central 
issue of parliamentary controversy. As a result a series of parlia- 
mentary acts of resumption were passed designed to recover 
alienated or deeply pledged royal estates and revenues for the 
Crown, to overhaul their administration and to redeploy their 
issues. We are still largely dependent for our knowledge of 
Lancastrian government and Lancastrian parliaments on Bishop 
Stubbs and Sir James Ramsay, neither of whom found any reason 
to attach much importance to these acts of parliament which 
have never since been studied in any detail. The purpose of this 
article is to re-examine them. Since Stubbs and Ramsay wrote 
there has béen a steady publication of calendars of the chancery 


1 wish to thank Mr. K. B. McFarlane for his helpful criticism of this article. 
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rolls and many detailed guides have been compiled to great 
classes of record material in the Public Record Office! This 
new evidence, added to the obvious importance attached to these 
acts by informed contemporary opinion, justifies a re-assessment 
of their political, financial and constitutional significance. 


I 


Charges of large-scale and wanton alienation of the royal 
demesne to the king’s favourites were repeatedly voiced during 
the fourteenth century, especially in the political manifestos of 
baronial opposition. Such charges were sometimes coupled 
with the demand that the king should ‘live of his own’. During 
the early years of Henry 1V’s reign such questions began to be 
raised with unusual vigour and determination in parliament, 
and, if we can believe the contemporary chronicle accounts, the 
prime movers were the knights of the shire. For a number of 
years after 1399, in spite of strong opposition from the king and 
his council, these knights of the shire persisted in charges that 
substantial royal endowments were being ignorantly or wantonly 
squandered and ought to be recovered for the exchequer. A 
determined body of critics endeavoured to make further grants 
of parliamentary revenue conditional upon a drastic inquiry into 
alleged alienations of royal land, upon energetic steps being taken 
to recover it, and on new controls being imposed to regulate its 
use in the future. 

These early years of Henry IV’s reign witnessed an unusual 
situation which made the amplitude of the king’s ‘livelihood’ 
and the uses to which it was being devoted especially obvious 
and open to criticism. When Henry Bolingbroke seized the 
Crown in 1399 he most probably became the greatest royal land- 
owner that England had seen since the days of the Conqueror and 
his sons. As the heir of his father and mother he brought to the 
support of the Crown the vast estates of the duchy of Lancaster 

1 Vol. iii of Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England was first published in 1878 
and Ramsay’s Lancaster and York in 1892. 

2 The best known contemporary discussion of the problems here considered is 
to be found in The Governance of England, ed. Charles Plummer, chapters v-xii and xiv, 
attributed to Sir John Fortescue who was appointed chief justice of the king’s 
bench in 1442. 

* The earliest instance of the use of this expression quoted by Stubbs, op. cit. 
(4th edn.), ii. 543 is from the fourth ordinance of 1311. What did it mean ? The 
1311 instance shows that the expression on that occasion included the customs as part 
of the king’s own. Stubbs’s second example of 1332, taken from the parliament 
roll, describes an aid as granted to assist the king to live of his own. He quotes 
*viver deinz les revenues de votre roialme’ as an equivalent. Put in this way it 
appears to mean that the king should live on what was lawfully his, i.e. within the 
limits of his current income from all sources, and not incur debts : economy and 


solvency. It does not signify that fourteenth century kings were supposed to live on 
the income from their crown lands and feudal dues, 
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extending over most of the counties of England and Wales.! 
Through his wife he had a life interest by courtesy in half the huge 
possessions of his father-in-law Humphrey de Bohun, earl of 
Essex, Hereford and Northampton, which were to vest in his 
son on his death.? As king he controlled six other great complexes 
of estates, each with their own treasuries: (1) the duchy of Cornwall 
with extensive lands in more than a dozen counties besides Cornwall 
and Devon; (2) the king’s lands in North Wales; (3) his lands in 
South Wales; (4) the county and lordship of Pembroke with the 
lordships of Tenby, Cilgerran and Ystlwyf; .(5) the counties and 
lordships of Chester and Flint; and (6) the lordship of Richmond 
in Yorkshire, which included many manors in Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire besides the Yorkshire lands.* 
In addition there were the numerous other lands scattered through- 
out all the counties of England which were, in theory, farmed out 
from the exchequer. ‘The roll of the proffer for Michaelmas 1400, 
while professing to exclude certain lands which had been granted 
out for life or terms of years rent free, lists over 100 separate lord- 
ships, manors and towns, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Wight, 
as charged to farmers or keepers.‘ 


1 See Cal. Close Rolls, 1360-1364, pp. 201-11 for the lands of Lancaster which John 
of Gaunt inherited on the deaths of his father-in-law in 1361 and his sister-in-law in 
1362. 

2 There is a full list of Humphrey de Bohun’s lands as drawn up in two lots by 
Anne, countess of Stafford, for the final division between her and Henry V in 1421: 
Rot. Parl. iv. 136-8. The earlier division had differed from this: ibid. iv. 138-40. 

3 The chamberlains of North Wales (at Caernarvon), South Wales (at Carmarthen) 
and Chester each had their treasuries, the duchy of Cornwall had its treasury at 
Lostwithiel, there was a treasury at Richmond for the lands of the earldom and a 
treasury at Pembroke, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 121. The royal lands in North 
Wales in 1399 were the counties and lordships of Caernarvon, Conway with the four 
commotes, and of Merioneth with the lordships of Criccieth and Harlech. Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester, was holding the lordship of Nevin and Pwllheli for life, 
and Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, the county and lordship of Anglesey for 
life: Reports .. . touching the Dignity of a Peer. v. 126-7. The royal lands in South 
Wales in 1399 were the county and lordship of Carmarthen with the lordships of 
Lampeter and Cantref, and the county and lordship of Cardigan with the lordships 
of Builth and Montgomery. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, held the lordships 
of Haverford and Newcastle in Emlyn for life. The Principality of Chester, created 
in 1397, was dissolved by act of parliament (Stat. fig. 1 Hen. IV, c. 3). These palatine 
counties of Chester and Flint included the castles of Chester, Beeston, Rhyddlan, 
Hope and Flint, and the manors of Shotwick and Frodsham. 

Henry IV ignored Richard II’s grant of the Richmond lands to John duke of 
Brittany’s sister. 

“P.R.O., Exchequer K.R., E. 159/177, mm. 1-4. This figure does not include 
liberties, or cities and towns listed as paying feefarms. At the end of the list of the 
proffer appears the following: ‘ Memorandum quod castra civitates burgi ville maneria 
et hundreda que sunt in manibus diversorum ad terminum vite vel annorum annotantur 
in memorando de anno septimo Regis Edwardi III¢!! avi domini Regis nunc in profro 
de termino sancti michelis et in memorandis annorum precedencium tempore dicti 
Regis avi in profro. Set non annotantur in isto profro nec de cetero debent scribi in 
profro quousque revertantur ad Regem eo quod prius nichil habetur exigi ad opus 
Regis set finito profro scribatur consimile memorandum in fine cuiuslibet profri.’ 
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Contemporaries saw that Henry IV was a very great landowner 
indeed: much greater than-his predecessor. At the same time 
they saw that he had few close relatives able to make legitimate 
demands upon the income from his lands. When he usurped the 
throne he had no queen and his sons were minors. Queen Joan, 
the widowed Duchess of Brittany, only arrived in England in 
1404. Even by 1404, when Henry met perhaps the most critical of 
his parliaments at Coventry, only his eldest son Henry (then aged 
seventeen), heir to the throne and king’s lieutenant in Ireland, had 
received substantial endowments. Little provision had been made 
for the new queen or for the king’s younger sons Thomas, John and 
Humphrey.! Yet the king maintained that he had exhausted his 
financial resources and the Commons were being repeatedly asked 
to dig deep into their own pockets to support him. 

At the Coventry parliament of 1404 a determined group of 
‘parliamentary knights” put forward a reasoned plan to resume 
into the king’s hands all the landed resources which he and his 
predecessors had ever held in absolute possession since 1366. 
Their purpose was to strengthen the Crown financially, to place a 
significant part of the issues from royal lands at the disposal of the 
exchequer in such a manner that they could be relied upon for a 
substantial and regular contribution to the royal income. The 
extent of| the king’s bounty was obvious to all. Let there be a 
full inquiry so that men with an honest sense of public duty might 
be satisfied. In this plan they roused strong opposition which 
came, according to the St. Albans chronicler, Thomas Walsingham, 
from the temporal lords in parliament (i.e. the most powerful 
interests close to the king), and from the bishops. The bishops’ 
hostile attitude to these plans for reform, and indeed the chronicler’s 
own, was determined when these same parliamentary knights also 
directed their attention to the lavish temporal endowments of the 
church. Would-be despoilers of church property were the enemies 
of bishops and of monastic chroniclers. Moreover, according to 
Walsingham, some parliamentary knights were tainted with 
lollardy.2 We are indebted to him for his account of the activities 
of these parliamentary knights but it is not surprising that no 
defence of their policy can be found in that quarter. 


The practice of not listing these Crown lands while granted for life or term of 
years, rent free, began in 1334 when the dowers of Queens Isabella and Philippa, the 
lands of John of Eltham and grants to Margaret countess of Kent, absorbed a major 
part of the whole. 

1 Henry’s sons were born in 1387, 1388, 1389, and 1391 respectively. 

2* Annales Ricardi et Henrici IV’ in Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blaneforde 
Chronica et Annales (Rolls Series), ed. H. T. Riley, pp. 392-4; Historia Anglicana (Rolls 
Series), ed H. T. Riley, ii. 266-7; Ypodigma Neustriae (Rolls Series), ed. H. T. Riley, 
pp. 410-11. Professor V. H. Galbraith in his introduction to The St. Albans Chronicle 
1406-1422 proves conclusively that Thomas Walsingham, the most important of 
contemporary chroniclers, was the author of all these three accounts. 
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There is, however, an alliterative poem (dated 1403-6) composed 
by an anonymous author who expounded in popular form the 
policies which were being advocated with such vigour by the 
Commons in these parliaments. The author was no great believer 
in the powers of parliamentary knights, for he saw that the grievances 
which they took to parliament they most. often brought back 
unredressed. Nevertheless, he regarded their views with respect: 
what they said was not to be classed with the ill-informed and 
irresponsible criticism of government he heard all around him, 
and they had a right and duty to make their views known.! His 
own statements of the need for strengthening the endowed revenues 
of the Crown merit quotation: 


For nedis moste oure leige lord like his estat 

Haue for his houshold and for his haynous werres 

To maynteyne his manhoode there may no man seye other, 
But of his owen were the beste, who-so couthe hit bringge; 


(lines 1664-7) 
and again: 


Thenne of fyne fors hit foloweth as me thenketh, 
That a certayne substance shuld be ordeynid 
To susteyne this souurayn that shuld us gouerne. 


(lines 1636-8) 
He had no doubt about the causes of the king’s political weakness 
and financial straits which at this time, and especially in the Coventry 


Parliament of 1404, provided an unusually favourable opportunity 
to air plans for reform: 


There is a librarie of lordes that losen ofte thaym-self 
Thorough lickyng of the lordship that to the coroune longeth, 
And weneth hit be wel y-do but wors dide thay neuer . 
Thenne sith thay gunne that game. ... 


(lines 1626-9) 


The king’s advisers, knights of the council, temporal lords and 
bishops had ‘ pulled the pears off the royal tree’ and ‘ were licking 
even the leaves’. Half the king’s livelihood and more was in 
their hands (lines 1648-53). 

Periods of determined personal rule by strong kings were the 
golden ages of medieval government. Just as in the later troubles 
of 1450 men would look back to the reign of Henry V, so now in 


1 Mum and the Sothesegger, ed. M. Day and R. Steele (Early English Text Society, 
1936), pp. 27-78. After a round condemnation of irresponsible criticism he continues: 
‘I carpe not of knightz that cometh for the shires, 
That the king clepith (.¢. calleth) to cunseil with other; 
But hit longeth to no laborier the lawe is agayne thaym.’ 
(lines 1460-2) 
Professor Helen Cam accepts the date 1403-6 deduced by the editors for the 
composition of this poem, Liberties and Communities in Medieval England, p. 225. 
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these early years of the century the personal rule of Edward III 
in his prime had become a legend. Government was weak where 
once it had been strong. Therefore, contemporaries thought, 
the evident causes of current weaknesses could not have applied in 
that earlier period. Edward III must have been better endowed 
before the policies of the last forty years, ‘these fourty wintre’, 
began. So argued the author of the poem, and the sponsors 
of the petition for resumption did likewise. They proposed a 
resumption into the king’s hands of all castles, manors, lordships, 
lands, tenements, fees and advowsons, fee farms, annuities, 
franchises, liberties and customs which had been ‘membre et 
parcelle d’auncien Enheritance de la dite Corone’ in the fortieth 
year of Edward III or since.1 They believed that if there had been 
wanton misuse of the king’s lands it had occurred since then. 
This period from 1366 to 1404 was sufficiently long to ensure that 
the vast majority of Crown manors on lease or grant for term of 
years or life would have fallen in at least once within that time and 
so would be brought under the scrutiny of the act. The net was 
stretched to include all lands leased or granted for a term of years, 
for life, in fee simple, fee tail or conditional fee. Emphasis was 
thus not merely on grants in fee, i.e. alienations, but also on the 
leases and grants for life and term of years which were the normal 
means by which the king bestowed his favour and obtained some 
income from his lands. The information required to set an inquiry 
in motion could easily be found by a search of the records, a common 
enough practice in the exchequer of the later Middle Ages whenever 
any kind of statistical information was needed. 

The basic purpose of the petition was thus to place the landed 
resources of the crown at the disposal of the exchequer so that 
they could be let out to farm again at their true value. The revenues 
so obtained were to have as first charges upon them the expenses of 
the household, chamber and wardrobe and due provision for the 
queen’s dower. Only after these charges had been met was the 
residue to be made available to compensate the dispossessed at 
the king’s discretion. In other words the occupation of lands 
and the enjoyment of its profits were not in future to be given in 
lieu of fees and wages but were to be at the disposal of the exchequer 
for the current expenses of Government.? 

1 Rot. Parl. iii. 54-78: ‘L’an du regne le Roy E, aiel nostre Seigneur le Roy q’or 
est XL et puis en cea’, which is repeated as ‘Douns ou Grantz que feurent parcelle 
del dite Corone le dit an XL ou depuis’. The king’s answer, in English, took the 
Commons’ request to mean ‘ al that longed unto the Coroune the fourty yere of Kyng 
Edward, and sithe hath be departed ’: ibid. p. 549. 

2 Forfeiture of the lands, &c., concerned and three years imprisonment were to 
be the penalties for retaining anything covered by the operation of the act without 
authority of parliament. In future any royal officer who executed any gift or grant 


from these recovered royal possessions was to be liable to loss of office, complete 
forfeiture and also a sentence of three years imprisonment. 





TT 
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This petition was no isolated incident in one unusual parliament 
but the culmination of a campaign of criticism in successive parlia- 
ments which Henry and his ministers were finding increasingly hard 
to control. By the autumn of 1404 the king’s room for manceuvre 
was most severely restricted. The expenses of consolidating his 
usurped authority had made a prompt and substantial parliamentary 
grant essential. Early in the year he had met a parliament which 
had granted him little immediate supply and that under the most 
stringent conditions: a novel land tax of which only £12,000 was 
at the king’s free disposal, the rest to be spent under control of 
four treasurers of war appointed in parliament and answerable to 
parliament. This assembly had also launched a most outspoken 
attack on his lavish grants of lands and annuities and on the cost 
of his household.* He had been driven by its obstinacy to proclaim 
a priority assignment of £12,000 for his household expenses spread 
over a wide range of existing revenues,* and by the summer of 
1404 his financial embarrassment was so acute that he had to suspend 
payment of annuities.6 The support of men of substance for his 
house was at the best lukewarm: he had no alternative but to come 
to some terms with his persistent parliamentary critics. 

In negotiating a bargain under such financial stress Henry IV 
showed considerable skill. He appeared to yield the main point 
by giving his assent to an act of resumption, while at the same 
time claiming that the act could not take effect immediately because 
the essential information needed to work it was lacking. Conse- 
quently he intended to appoint a commission of inquiry composed 
of certain lords spiritual and temporal, all the royal justices and 
sergeants-at-law and other persons he might wish to name to 
prepare a report on what the Crown lands had been in 40 Edward II 
and what had been granted away since then. Subject to this 
committee being given time to report he undertook to give effect 
to the whole petition with all possible haste as far as he might by 
the law of the land or by his prerogative or liberty.* 

He followed up this guarded undertaking with the plea that it 
would be neither honest nor expedient for him to revoke or resume 
outright any letters patent under the great seal, because of the 


1 For attempts in Henry IV’s previous parliaments to resume or limit royal grants 
see ibid. iii. 433, 458, 495. In 1400 his council warned him to keep some lordship 
in hand lest the wasteful nature of grants made should prejudice his chances of generous 
parliamentary aid: Proc. and Ord. of the Privy Council, ed H. Nicolas, i, 108. 

2 Cal. Fine Rolls, xii. 251-64. For evidence that the treasurers were effective see 
Proc. and Ord.,i. 220-2: watrants to them for payment dated 23 April 1404. 

3 Rot. Parl. iii. 523~4; Exlogium Historiarum (Rolls Series), ed. F. S. Haydon, iii. 
399-400; ‘ Annales Ricardi et Henrici IV’, p. 379. 

* Rot. Parl. iii. 528 (1 March 1404); Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-1405, p. 343- 

5 Ibid. pp. 377, 382 (cancelled under 5 July 1404 but finally issued under 28 
August 1404). 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 549. 
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clamour at home and repercussions abroad which would ensue. 
By this plea he apparently meant that a wholesale revocation of 
letters patent at the behest of parliament would further damage 
the prestige of his house in the eyes of foreign princes. But as an 
immediate stop-gap measure he agreed that all who held annuities, 
fees or wages for life or for a term of years of the grant of Richard II 
or himself should surrender one year’s income from Easter 1404 to 
Easter 1405.1 At the same time he granted separately that holders 
of royal castles, manors, lands and tenements, rents and possessions 
granted for life or term of years by Richard II or himself should 
likewise surrender a year’s income.? It should be noted that these 
two levies of a year’s income were not to extend back as far as 
1366 but to the accession of Richard II and were only to apply to 
grants for life or term of years. 

In addition, as a further earnest of his intention to carry out a 
resumption, proclamation was to be made throughout the kingdom 
requiring all holders of patents of grants for life or term of years 
made by any king since 40 Edward III to bring them in for scrutiny 
by the council before Candlemas 1405 to the end that the deserving 
might be confirmed but the undeserving reduced or quashed.’ 

By these far-reaching promises which, although very carefully 
hedged about with safeguards, were unprecedented, the Commons 
were at last induced to be very generous. A further grant of the 
new land tax was voted, this time in the form of 2os. tax on every 
£20 of income from land over 500 marks per annum, together with 
a lavish provision of two tenths and two fifteenths in the traditional 
form plus an extension of the customs for two further years. The 
royal promises had brought a handsome dividend: how far would 
they be kept ? 

Instructions to levy one year’s income from Crown grantees 
were sent out to the shires on 21 January 1405.5 But the king was 
in no position to offend any wavering supporters. The returns 
made by sheriffs and escheators show that he exempted whom he 
pleased by writs non obstante* Many other annuitants had already 
obtained their payments for the current year before the sheriffs 

1 Ibid. Only the fees, wages and rewards of the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of 


the privy seal, justices of both benches, barons of the exchequer, sergeants-at-law and 
the other royal law officers were exempted. 

* Exemptions from this second levy were made for all casual revenues (i.¢. escheats, 
advowsons, wardships and marriages), for the queen and the king’s sons, for con- 
firmations or grants of annuities in parliament, and for castles assigned to meet the 
defence of the Scottish and Welsh marches and the coasts. 

* Rot. Parl. iii. 549. 

‘ Ibid. iii. 546-7; the previous parliament had insisted that all record of its land 
tax be destroyed to avoid creating a precedent. The Coventry parliament now allowed 
their grant of it to be enrolled. 

5 Cal. Fine Rolls, xii. 288 (instructions to sheriffs and escheators throughout England). 

* See for example P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Sheriffs’ Accts., E. 199/8/49 (Devon); 
E. 199/23/15 (Lincolnshire), E. 199/42/41 (Surrey and Sussex). 
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and escheators received instruction to make the levy and the 
enrolled accounts show that the immediate yield, subject to these 
diminutions, could have been at the most a little over {600 and 
was probably less than this.1_ The sheriffs were also duly commanded 
to order the surrender for inspection of copies of all patents of life 
grants and grants for terms of years received from Edward III, 
Richard II or Henry IV.2. This should have provided sufficient 
material for the committee of inquiry to begin work. But there 
is no record that it ever met. A committee of inquiry was a tradi- 
tional medieval device and Henry appears to have fobbed off the 
Commons nicely with it—until his needs again compelled him 
to meet another parliament. 

This assembly, which met in 1406, found the king’s financial 
difficulties just as pressing as in 1404. They proved as determined 
as their predecessors and seized the opportunity presented by the 
king’s financial demands to substitute a full scheme of constitutional 
reform. in place of the act of resumption passed in 1404 but 
apparently never carried into effect. The Commons now realized 
that the king could not be trusted. It was also evident by now that 
he was a sick man. They therefore put their trust in a council 
which, they hoped, could be called to account in the next parlia- 
ment. On this council they proposed to base a most comprehensive 
scheme of reform. In the first session, before the adjournment, 
Henry made certain concessions which gave extra power to his 
council. For the moment he surrendered his right to give orders 
direct to chancery and exchequer by promising to submit his warrants 
for endorsement by the council. He reserved only the pardoning of 
criminals and the appointment to offices and benefices actually vacant.* 

Six days before the adjournment, which took place on 19 fune, 
this strengthened council was charged to discover by all the means 
it could before the following Michaelmas the true values of all 
royal manors, lordships, lands and tenements let out for life, for 
terms of years or for the duration of war (i.e. also embracing alien 
priory lands), either at a fixed annual rent or at nothing at all. 
These lands were to be relet by the council with the authority of 
parliament after Michaelmas 1406 at true value. The previous 
farmers were to have first chance of paying it. If they would not, 


the lands were to be taken from them after reasonable warning 
and compensation.‘ 


1 P.R.O., Exch. L.T.R., Enrolled Accts., Misc., EB. 358/12. 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-1403, p. 478: before Candlemas 1405 on pain of forfeiture. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 372 (b), and see Mr. K. B. McFarlane’s account of this document 
in the Camb. Med. Hist. viii. 372. For a different but, I consider, unconvincing inter- 
pretation of it, which describes the king acting here as ‘ the inheritor of the Lancastrian 
tradition’, see C. G. Crump, ‘A Note on the Criticism of Records’, Bull. John Rylands 
Library, viii (1924), 146 et seq. 

* Rot. Parl. iii. 578-9. This measure also stated that annuities already charged on 
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There are no signs that this heavy task imposed on the council 
was completed by them in the three and a half months allotted. 
Parliament reassembled on 15 October and at the final meeting 
on 22 December thirty-one further articles for execution by the 
council were ultimately accepted by the king.1 These included 
additional measures to strengthen the power of the council as the 
chief organ of government and to make it an effective instrument 
in the policy of retrenchment. 

For the future the treasurer of England, acting by advice of the 
council, was to have full freedom to let to farm or to sell all lands, 
wardships, forfeitures, &c., in the manner appropriate to his 
office. From 17 December 1406 (presumably the date on which 
these thirty-one articles had received their final drafting and 
presentation) until parliament met again, no grant whatsoever, 
which gave away any source of profit to the crown was to be made, 
under penalty of its loss and a fine of double the value, to be paid 
towards the expenses of the Calais garrison. There were to be 
two days each week, Wednesday and Friday, set aside by the king 
for receiving petitions and all or at least some of the council were to 
be present to receive and despatch them. Severe penalties were to 
be imposed on any member of the household or others who 
presented petitions to the king at any other time. This was of 
course to ensure conciliar control of grants. 

Further drastic proposals were submitted but not entered on 
the roll and seem to have been merely discussed in council.? As 
the parliament drew to a close it became obvious that it was no 
easier to bind the council than the king. Nevertheless the Commons 
remained adamant in refusing supply. In the end the king’s direct 
intervention secured the taking of oaths by the councillors which 
were enrolled, but even this concession was not sufficient and 
the suspicious Commons now made an unprecedented and revolution- 
ary demand: a personal guarantee from certain lords still present 
in the parliament that they would be individually responsible for 
refunding any money mis-spent. Only the king’s angry threats of 
violence, the refusal to co-operate of the lords and the compelling 
desire of members to get home for Christmas at last produced a 
most reluctant grant after darkness on 22 December.® 


these lands, and grants of grace and favour already made rent free, would not be 
disturbed. Some care was thus taken in 1406 not to outrage existing interests but to 
concentrate on reform for the future. 

1 Ibid. iii. 585-9. 

2 Proc. and Ord. i. 283-7 .These included the cessation of all grants for two years 
during which the secret and privy seals should not be valid instruments for making 
grants. Also an appropriation of £10,000 from the ancient revenues of the Crown 
to make ready money payments for prises taken for the household, chamber and 
wardrobe; ¢f. the parliamentary appropriations of 1404 above p. 589, and of 1439-40 
and later described below. 

3 The St. Albans Chronicle 1406-1420, ed. V. H. Galbraith, pp. 2-3. 
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This new stand taken by the parliamentary knights had indeed 
been most remarkable. A most unusual combination of circum- 
stances had made it possible. The king was physically ill, his 
prestige was low and his financial embarrassment, though temporary, 
was acute. No medieval king worthy of the name could surrender 
his power of making grants indefinitely or endure effective conciliar 
government and parliamentary audits imposed upon him. Henry 
IV took good care that the royal demesne was not allowed to appear 
as the main point of contention in politics again for the rest of his 
reign. Aided by his able sons he succeeded in crushing his rebels 
and winning over the English aristocracy and gentry to the support 
of his house. His successors turned their turbulent energies to 
the heady field of foreign conquests and plunder. But when years 
of increasingly unsuccessful foreign war and another king’s im- 
puissance had reduced the prestige of government to its lowest 
level since the early years of the century, the political conditions of 
1399-1406 began to operate again and, what is more, at a similar 
point in the history of the royal demesne, when the king had a great 
number of estates under his nominal control and a dearth of adult 
members of his family able to absorb a major portion of them. 
The deaths of Queens Joan of Navarre and Catherine of Valois and 
of the three royal uncles Clarence (ob. 1421), Bedford (ob. 1435), 
and Gloucester (ob. 1447), were to leave the sickly Henry VI 
without near relatives except for two half brothers who were minors 
and his own young and alien queen. In these circumstances and 
following a period when the king’s landed resources were far more 
wantonly squandered than ever they had been under Henry IV,} 
the policy of a resumption and reorganization of the royal demesne, 
advocated with such vigour in the early parliaments of Henry IV’s 


reign, was once more to become the central issue of politics and 
finance. 


II 


How well informed were the Lancastrian assemblies about the 
state of the king’s finances? We know that some of Henry VI’s 
parliaments were certainly provided with statistical information 
in the form of a speech by the treasurer in the opening stages 
of parliament in which he ‘ declared the state of the realm’. It must 
not be supposed that these declarations were budget statements 
in the modern sense, but equally it would be rash to consider 


1 Between his coming of age in 1437 and 1449 Henry VI was moved to alienate his 
lands outside the circle of princes of the royal blood to an extent probably unprecedented 
in English history. In addition, almost the whole income from his remaining lands 
was placed firmly in the grasp of members of his household. For details see my 
Oxford D.Phil. thesis, ‘ The Crown Lands and the Parliamentary Acts of Resumption 
1399-1495 ” in the Bodleian Library. 
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them merely as a few figures hastily concocted with an eye to 
obtaining large parliamentary grants, to impress the supposedly 
foolish and gullible commons with the king’s extreme poverty, 
and with the immense, unavoidable financial burden of government. 

Kings emphatically did not render account, as Henry IV had at 
first angrily replied when the commons asked for an audit of grants 
earmarked for his wars. Nevertheless, the Lancastrians did not 
suffer from lack of knowledge of their resources or from any 
inability to estimate charges upon them. There is evidence to 
suggest that at least from 1401 exchequer officials were regularly 
required to produce a ‘ state of the realm’, a reasonably accurate 
assessment of the year’s revenue and expenditure which was laid 
before the king and his council. ; 

An apparently new step was taken in 1433 during the minority 
of Henry VI, when Ralph lord Cromwell, an able and acquisitive 
member of the lesser nobility, was called upon to shoulder the 
invidious responsibility of managing the national finances at a 
time of maximum expenditure and heavy war debts. Cromwell 
knew the personal dangers which his office might involve, and 
that his fellow councillors would use him as a scapegoat without 
compunction if the need arose. There was no adult king to bear 
the ultimate responsibility. He had considerable standing as a 
respected protégé of the duke of Bedford and when he took office 
he was able to have a full detailed account of the national finances not 
only presented to parliament, but also enrolled on the parliament 
roll,? to demonstrate for all time the serious state of the Treasury 
when he assumed responsibility for it. 

This practice of declaring the whole matter in parliament, 
begun by Cromwell, was continued by his successors even after 
the king came of age. The Issue Rolls of the Exchequer of Receipt 
demonstrate how these statements were compiled for the parliaments 
of 1435, 1447, 1449 (two in this year), 1453 and 1455. They also 
show that these declarations involved the attendance of exchequer 
officials at parliaments, to convey the record to the treasurer there, 


1 There survive three reasonably complete statements of revenue and expenditure, 
three incomplete statements, and mentions of one other between 1401 and 1429, 
Proc. and Ord. i. 154, 342; ii. 7-13, 96-7, 172-80, 312-153 iii. 322. In addition there isa 
statement among the causes for summoning a council in 1437 that the king’s progenitors 
Werte accustomed at the beginning of the year to ‘ purvey by the assent of his great . 
council for all necessaries and charges . . . likely to fall and ensue ail the year after’ 
(ibid. v. 65). There was a close parallel in France from the mid-fifteenth century 
onwards where an annual budget proposal called ‘ état par estimation ’ was presented 
to the king and his council; G. Dupont-Ferrier, Etudes sur les institutions financiéres 
de la France a la fin du moyen ge, ii. 192-7. 

* Rot. Parl. iv. 433-8, and the protestation of the Treasurer which follows, 438-9. 
For an attempt to assess the financial accuracy of Lord Cromwell’s statement see 
J. L. Kirby, ‘ The Issues of the Lancastrian Exchequer and Lord Cromwell’s Estimates 
of 1433’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxiv (1951), 121-51. 
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to expound it, and to answer questions which the king’s ministers 
and lords of the council would doubtless wish to raise.2 

The realization that this expert information and the officials who 
had produced it were available for reference in parliaments is 
most important in understanding parliamentary proposals for 
reducing -household expenses, parliamentary appropriations made 
upon the king’s land revenues and parliamentary petitions for 
resumption. There is an allusion to the frequent practice of 
presenting such statements, and to the serious financial situation 
revealed by them, in the Household Ordinance of 1454.2 The 
parliamentary petition for a resumption of Crown lands in 1450 
begins with a quotation of figures which might very well have come 
from such a statement.? Another set of figures, probably from the 
same source, was used in the accusations made against Suffolk in 
1450.4 Not only round figures quoted in petitions and in the 
charges against the king’s chief minister, but also the detailed 
figures which were amassed for parliamentary appropriations most 
probably originated in the reports drawn up for these declarations 
of the state of the realm. 

Such financial information, when presented to parliament, cer- 
tainly did not induce the Commons to provide larger grants and 
probably made them more and more critical of the management 
of the king’s resources. None of Henry VI’s parliaments between 
1433 and 1450 refused all supply but the growing financial demands 
of an unsuccessful war made these assemblies increasingly aware of 
bargaining powers forgotten or waived in the distraction of foreign 
conquest and the flush of victory. The parliament of 1433 in 
which Cromwell presented his comprehensive financial review was 
the first to insist on a special allowance of £4,000 being made from 
each complete tenth and fifteenth granted, in order to alleviate the 
burden on certain impoverished towns.5 Before their adjournment 


1 P.R.O., Exchequer, Treasury of Receipt, Issue Rolls, E. 403/721, Mich. 14 Hen. 
VI; 765, Mich. 25 Hen. VI; 773, Mich. 27 Hen. VI; 775, Easter 27 Hen. VI; 777, 
Mich. 28 Hen. VI; 779, Easter 28 Hen. VI; 798, Easter 32 Hen. VI; 801, Easter 33 
Hen. VI. For example, on 17 February 1447 various exchequer clerks were paid 
through Thomas Brown, under-treasurer, for attendance at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1447 for work in connection with the declaration of the state of the king and kingdom 
compiled for presentation at the Bury parliament. On 21 July 1449 Brown himself 
was specially rewarded for his services at the Winchester session of parliament in 
1449. Hugh Fenne, an exchequer auditor, was rewarded on 9 March 1450 for his 
work in compiling a declaration of the state of the realm for presentation in parliament 
and on 19 May 1450 received his expenses for attending the parliament at Leicester 
on the treasurer’s instructions for the declaration of certain matters for the king’s 
profit to the king, lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons in parliament. I 
wish to thank Professor J. S. Roskell for help in collecting these references. 

2 Proc. and Ord. vi. 221. 3 Rot. Parl. v. 183. 

“ Archaeologia, xxix. 325; C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century, p. 360. 

5 Rot. Parl. iv. 425-6: or on towns which the Commons considered were ‘ over 
greatly charged ’ to the tax. 
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(13 August) this parliament was told that there would be no 
more money available for current household expenses until they 
reassembled on 13 October. They therefore instructed the 
treasurer to place a ceiling of £2,000 on the total of all payments of 
assignments allocated up to 20 July 1433. Only payments due to 
those who had lent the king money were to be exempt and, of 
course, payments to the household itself.1 In the parliament of 
1439-40 much more significant restraints on the free disposal 
of revenues were conceded: an appropriation of the issues of the 
duchies of Cornwall and of that part of the duchy of Lancaster not 
in the hands of Henry V’s feoffees to current household expenses 
for five years;? one quarter of a tenth and fifteenth specifically 
appropriated for ready money payment of household: expenses ;* 
and those portions of the duchy of Lancaster revenues still in the 
hands of the feoffees also appropriated, under certain conditions, 
to pay the king’s debts and to lessen the grievances of household 
purveyance.* In 1442 attempts were made in the Commons to 
extend this appropriation of the revenues of the two great duchies 
to current household expenses for a further three years and to 
add a further annual appropriation of 5,000 marks on the customs 
but the petition was answered evasively.5 

Parliamentary action was thus once again concentrated on 
ensuring that the unavoidable expenses of the royal household 
should be guaranteed from permanent, reliable sources of income. 
The method, as in the reign of Henry IV, was to strengthen the 
exchequer by means of parliamentary directives: by ear-marked 
grants, by specific appropriations and, in the ultimate resort, by 
acts of resumption designed to free the Crown’s deeply pledged 
resources. 

The reluctance of subsequent parliaments to grant unconditional 
supply was even more marked. The parliament of 1445-6 at first 
granted only half a tenth and fifteenth. Later, when a further 
one and a half tenths and fifteenths were granted, the rate of 
allowance for impoverished towns was raised to £6,000 for each 
complete tenth and fifteenth (#.e. £9,000 for that grant).?_ Further 
measures of appropriation for household expenses, this time on 
the issues of wardships, marriages and vacant temporalities were 
made in the parliament which first met on 12 February 1449. 
Moreover, this assembly not only restricted its grant to a mere 


1 Ibid. iv. 420-1. 
2 Ibid. v. 7. As a result of these measures the controller of the household 
acknowledged receipt of £7,192 18s. 10d. in 1441-2 and £8,481 12s. 8d. in 1443-4 
from the receivers-general of the two duchies: P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Various Accts., 


E. 101/409/9, 11. ® Rot. Parl. v. 32. 
4 Ibid. v. 8-9. Cf. the parliamentary appropriations of 1404 and the proposals of 
1406 above, pp. $89, $92. 5 Rot. Parl. v. 62-3. 


* Ibid. v. 68-9. 1 Ibid. v. 69. 
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half tenth and fifteenth (less £3,000) but was emboldened to demand 
a large-scale resumption as the price for any further grant. Its 
persistent agitation for an act of resumption finally led to the 
dissolution of this parliament at Winchester on 16 July 1449.3 

Less than four months passed before another parliament had 
to be called and in temper this assembly was even more determined 
than its predecessor. At Leicester in the spring of 1450 it impeached 
the king’s chief minister Suffolk, not only for the failure of his 
foreign policy, but also for his ‘ insatiable covetise ’ which, it was 
claimed, had contributed substantially towards the impoverishment 
of the king. For the same reason great hostility was shown 
towards Suffolk’s colleagues and all the household men. A new 
type of household appropriation was drawn up at the instance of 
the Commons which it was hoped would be much more difficult 
to set aside in favour of other charges. This measure detailed 
individual items to be derived from specific farms and feefarms 
throughout England and Wales, from the ulnage, from the customs 
and subsidies at the ports and from various other sources total- 
ling {11,002 6s. 1d. per annum, all to go entirely to the current 
expense of the king’s household, the arrangement to endure for 
seven years. A long petition for a resumption followed.‘ 

This demand for an act of resumption had aroused great interest 
and widespread support in the country at large. A resumption 
promised some relief from direct taxation which had been heavy 
for a long time ® with little to show for it in the way. of military 
success, prestige, effective government at home or stable conditions 


1 There is no mention of this petition on the roll of the parliament but the account 
of this first parliament of 1449, found in Robert Bale’s Chronicle (Six Town Chronicles, ed. 
R. Flenley, Oxford 1911, p. 125), stresses the insistence of this parliament on a resumption, 
and states categorically that this insistence caused its dissolution. This chronicle, 
according to Flenley and C. L. Kingsford; is a noteworthy contemporary account 
for the years 1449-51 and most precise in its chronology. Robert Bale was probably 
a citizen of London, a lawyer, and a judge. (See C. L. Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 95-9.) 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Report, Appendix, p. 280, a copy of a further list of charges 
which C. L. Kingsford overlooked in his defence of Suffolk (see his Prejudice and 
Promise in Fifteenth Century England, chapter vi). Cf. Rot. Parl. v. 179 (articles 29-31). 

3P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Mem. Rolls, E. 159/227 (29 Hen. vi), Communia, Mich. 
m. 17. I owe this reference to Professor E. F. Jacob. The version printed in Rof. 
Parl. v. 174-6 is accurate as far as it goes but is incomplete, details of more than £5,000 
of the assignment being omitted. This measure also included a direction to the 
receiver-general of the duchy of Lancaster to pay his surplus revenues over and above 
the queen’s endowment to the treasurer of the household for seven years. 

* Ibid. v. 183-5. 

5 The average had been a complete tenth and fifteenth every two yeats since 1429. 
This aspect of the resumption was seized upon in John Hardyng’s rhyming chronicle 
(ed. H. Ellis, p. 401). As a result of it he says: ‘ taxe ceased and dymes eke also, In 
all Englande then raysed were no mo.’ He himself lost an annuity of £10 by the 
resumption. This 1450 parliament refused to make any grant in the traditional form. 
Instead it granted a graduated property tax on the 1404 model, appropriated to defence, 
to be paid to four specially appointed treasurers and not to be treated as a precedent 
(Rot. Parl. vy. 172-4). ! 
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for trade abroad. Coupled with the appropriations for the house- 
hold it offered some prospect of relief from the abuses of purveyance 
which had been the subject of vociferous complaints in successive 
parliaments. It is noteworthy that the Kentish rebels who had 
risen in arms while this parliament was still sitting at Leicester 
complained that the king’s ministers were preventing the acceptance 
of the resumption and professed to be acting in support of parlia- 
ment’s demands.! Contemporary political lampoons show how 
bitter was the resentment against holders of Crown lands and the 
profits from them.? 

The self-confidence of the king’s ministers was profoundly 
shaken by the impeachment of Suffolk. His colleagues made no 
attempt to stand by him * and when Suffolk was removed from the 
political scene Cromwell, Say, Beauchamp, Sudeley and the rest 
decided to try a limited policy of concession to «their critics. 
Consequently they advised acceptance of the resumption petition 
to quieten the persistent importunity in parliament,‘ confident that 
they could best defend the interest of those most threatened by 
allowing and supervising a resumption ‘ in summe, but nat in alle ’. 


- These were the words of John Crane sending the news of its accept- 


ance from the parliament at Leicester on 6 May 1450. He also 
mentioned the spate of private bills being submitted, many of 
them, no doubt, for exemption from the act, and told his master 
to hurry if he had any of his own to put forward.5 

The petition for a resumption of all grants made since the 
first day of the reign (1 September 1422), together with fifteen 
modifying and largely uncontroversial clauses, was finally turned 
into an act of parliament simply by appending a brief royal assent 
to it. The king qualified this assent by reserving the right to 


1 Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, ed. Gairdner (Camden Soc., N.S.) xxviii. 95; 
Six Town Chronicles, p. 130. 

® Political Songs (Rolls Series), ed. T. Wright, ii. 229. 

* According to ‘ William Worcester’ the Commons were actually instigated to 
attack Suffolk by the secret work of Lord Cromwell among them: Wars of the 
English in France, Henry VI (Rolls Series) ed. J. Stevenson, 1. ii. 766. 

** And the commons of the parliament (i.e. which first met on 6 November 1449) 
laboured evermore that the king should admit and receive to have his resumption’, 
Sixc Town Chronicles, p. 126. 

5 Paston Letters (1904 library edn.), ii. 148 (no. 121). 

* Petition and royal assent: Rof. Parl. v. 183-6 with modifying clauses printed as 
follows: (i) The queen. (ii) Eton and King’s Colleges. (iii) The provisions of the 
king’s will. (iv) Alien priory lands granted to churches, monasteries, colleges, 
hospitals, chantries. (v) Grants given specifically to maintain a dignity (e.g. viscount) 
on an accepted scale. (vi) Purchases made by Cardinal Beaufort for St. Cross, 
Winchester. Interest in any possessions owned by any person before 1 September 
1422 though that person only obtaineu’ possession of it after that date. Letters patent 
for restitution of lawful inheritance. Discharge of towns, &c., for over-payment of 
farm. (vii) Grants made by Henry VI to replace grants made by his predecessors 
and lost through no fault of the grantee. (viii) Exchanges of land made with the king 
if a fair exchange. (ix) All lands which yielded their full value to the king as at the 
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add any provisos of exemptions he considered necessary, on the 
understanding that they were put in writing during the remaining 
life of the parliament. We know that the act had only recently 
been passed on 6 May 1450 and parliament was dissolved about 
8 June. Added to the roll were 186 provisos of exemption.? 
From dates upon the original petitions for exemption it appears 
that the time limit set for admitting exemptions was no mere 
formality. Almost all those enrolled were reviewed by the lords 
spiritual and temporal during the remaining life of the parliament 
at Leicester. The petitioners knew that even if the king accepted 
late petitions after the dissolution of parliament their legal 
validity might be doubtful. Hence perhaps the somewhat elaborate 
subscriptions put on two petitions for household men not presented 
in time, designed to prevent their validity being questioned.* 
No other petitions bear subscriptions of this kind and the latest 
date found on others is 6 June. 

When one considers that the act would render doubtful the 
legal validity of most of the royal grants entered on the Patent, 
Charter, and Fine Rolls between 1422 and 1450 a total number of 
186 exemptions is not surprisingly large in itself.‘ Many of the 
exemptions had little if any connection with the alienation of 
Crown lands and revenues. There were matters like the restitution 
of bishops’ temporalities, letters patent of naturalization, and 
debts and obligations of state.5 A number of provisos are accounted 
for by the royal approval given by patent under the great seal to 
family arrangements from which the king could only have profited 


time of the grant. (x) Lands for which the king was a trustee. (xi) Wages at the 
scale operating under Henry V for the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of privy seal, 
barons of exchequer and other officers. (xii) Letters patent to children born ovérseas 
to English fathers of foreign mothers granting rights of inheritance. (xiii) All grants 
to All Souls College, Oxford. (xiv) Grants to towns of freedom from the jurisdiction 
of the admiral of England or the wardens of the Scottish Marches. (xv) Grants of 
murage to towns. The act was to take effect from 6 November 1449, the day on 
which the parliament had been assembled. 

1 History of Parliament, 1439-1509, Register, p. 115. 

2 Rot. Parl. v. 186-99. 

* Thomas Parker’s, dated 8 August, was subscribed: ‘ per dominum cardinalem de 
mandato Regis infra parliamentum signeto facto” and bears the sign manual. The 
petition from Thomas Pope, whose proviso follows Parker’s on the roll (Rot. Parl. v. 
198 (b)), and so was probably of the same date or later, was marked ‘ per signetum 
factum in parliamento per testimonium J. Stanley et B. Hawley et aliorum’: P.R.O., 
Chancery, Parliament and Council, C. 49/62/51 and 52. 

“Students of the Lancastrian period, in the absence of contrary evidence, have 
assumed that the high number of 186 exemption clauses was sufficient to make the 
act ineffective. This should be contrasted with the claim of Professor J. D. Mackie 
that Henry VII in 1485 ‘found means to enrich the Crown by an enormous act of 
resumption’, The Earlier Tudors (Oxford, 1952), p. 63. The act of 1485 contains 
67 clauses of exemption. 

© I. ¢. Debts to Leonard lord Welles as Lieutenant of Ireland, to John earl of Shrews- 


bury as Steward of Ireland and to Humphrey duke of Buckingham as Captain of 
Calais. 
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by outraging accepted conventions.! Confirmations of bene- 
factions touching the king’s interest, made to the church by the 
king’s family or others of his subjects, accounted for a number of 
exemptions. In many cases these exemptions concerned reversions 
of alien priory manors which contemporary opinion felt should 
not remain permanently in lay hands. Some exemptions were for 
charters granted to towns which involved civic authority and 
dignity or arose out of mere economic necessity due to flood, 
inundations of the sea, tempests, &c.2, A number of legitimate 
rewards for valuable public services were exempted as these services 
had been costly to the doers. 

Read consecutively on the parliament roll all these exemptions 
may give an impression of excessive largesse and benevolence on 
the part of a medieval king to those who were set in authority 
under him, but in fact they represented no more than his normal 
duty. The crucial exemptions were personal ones for members 
of the government and their supporters, that is, for the household 
men. ‘These exemptions actually appear at first sight to have been 
less likely to make the act ineffective than the other exemptions 
because they specifically state that the grantees were to surrender 
certain of their grants. Nevertheless, what they gave up was only 
a fraction of what they retained. Further consideration of their 
exemptions reveals how they hoped to placate the interests 
clamouring for resumption while actually consolidating their own 
position about the king. 

The original Commons’ petition for a resumption had probably 
been under discussion for about six months before it was accepted. 
At some time before individual petitions for exemption began to be 
submitted a conference or committee of household men appears 
to have determined what each of their members should give up 
and what he should retain. This is shown by a contemporary 
document containing a list of 101 members of the household headed 
by Beaumont, Say, Sudeley, Cromwell, Beauchamp, St. Amand, 
Stourton, Hungerford, and Stanley, stating the amounts which 
the king had granted them to keep and also those which he had been 
moved to resume.* The form of the original petitions for exemp- 
tions submitted by some of the household men who appear in this 
list show that before they submitted these petitions they had been 


1 E.g. To John viscount Beaumont, in possession of the lands of his wife’s family 
the Bardolfs; to John Holt of Aston, Warws., as the heir of his cousin Margery ; 
the settlement of the lands of the Beauchamp earls of Warwick; the jointure 
of Jacquette, widow of the duke of Bedford and the interests of her husband 
Lord Rivers ; to William FitsAlan, earl of Arundel, in the recovery of his family 
lands, 

2 There were twelve grants to towns among the exemptions. 


*P.R.O,, Exch, K.R., Miscellanea, E, 163, bundle 8; no, 14: ‘Paper roll of 
resumptions by the crown,” 
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told what they would be allowed to keep and what they must be 
resigned to losing. 

The household men thus gave up only what they had agreed 
among themselves and with the king to surrender. Some of their 
surrenders, totalling ¢c. {700 per annum in value, can be seen enrolled 
in their provisos on the parliament-roll. But Cromwell, Say, 
Sudeley and the other chief ministers were given exemption in 
the widest possible terms on the roll and it is only from the paper 
list of 101 members of the household that we know that they had 
agreed to give up anything. A combination of amounts from these 
two sources shows that these household men who held most of 
the Crown lands and endowed revenues firmly in their grasp were 
prepared to make surrenders worth about {£1,800 per annum. The 
amounts to be retained, as listed in the paper list, total rather less 
than £3,750, excluding reversions. These figures take no account 
of profits made from lands held at the rate of the extent, of wardships, 
ad hoc gifts of forfeitures, or innumerable special allowances and 
privileges which came the way of these men. Nevertheless, as a 
valuation of lands held rent free and of fees from offices at the ancient 
rate it may well be a reasonably accurate figure. 

Apart from the surrenders, totalling about £1,800 for the whole 
household, this act of resumption could have had little immediate 
or ultimate effect on the state of the king’s finances. Adminis- 
trative action was dilatory and ineffective, though no doubt this 
was partly due to the disturbed state of the capital and countryside. 
No copy of the act was sent to the exchequer until 15 October 1450 
though exemptions were reaching them by 13 August 1450.2. The 
exchequer did not begin to send out writs to the sheriffs ordering 
local inquiries about holders of Crown lands until the spring of 
1451.3 

Nevertheless, in spite of its shortcomings the acceptance of this 
first act of resumption at Leicester in May 1450 had actually brought 
about a state of great uncertainty among holders of royal lands and 
offices. There were members of the household ready to profit 
from the expected misfortunes of their colleagues. Many of the 
land-hungry gentry and nobility were prepared to take a chance on 
the market. ‘ As for the Duche on this side Trent ’, wrote Thomas 
Denyes to John Paston, on 13 May 1450, ‘ Sir Thomas Tudenham 


1 These are in the main to be found in P.R.O., Chancery, Parliament and ‘Council 
(C. 49), but some are in Ancient Petitions (S.C. 8). 

2 P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Mem. Rolls, E. 159/227 (29 Hen. VI) Communia, Mich., 
m. 23; ibid. Brevia directa baronibus, Mich., m. 2. 

3 The enrolled accounts called Sheriffs Seizures give the date of the writs: ¢.g. 16 
March 1451 (Beds. and Bucks.), 17 March 1451 (Cambs. and Hunts.), 27 March 1451 
(Lincoln city), 21 June 1451 (Somerset), 3 December 1451 (Devon and Dover and 
Cinque Ports), 7 November 1451 (Norwich), 13 February 1452 (Cumb.): P.R.O. 
Exch, L.T.R., E. 379/175. 
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had a joynte patent with the Duke of Suffolk, which, if it be resumed, 
Sit Thomas Stanley hath a bille redy endossed therof’.1 At an 
earlier date (16 April 1450) John Hampton, an esquire of the body, 
had already prudently surrendered a life grant of Kempton manor 
in Middlesex and paid an increment to have it converted to a 
twenty-five years lease. His colleague Thomas Daniel lost a rent- 
free life grant of Geddington (Northants) and Lord Rivers took 
out a ten years lease of it at £28 per annum as early as 2 June. 
Stephen Cote, a valet of the chamber who held the manor of Westley 
(Suffolk) for life at a rent of 13s. 4d., found himself superseded on 
3 June by two ushers of the chamber who were willing to pay £5 
per annum for a twelve years lease. By 20 February 1451 he had 
recovered it by offering £5 13s. 4d. for a twelve years lease himself. 
Suffolk’s family were not allowed to retain any of the royal 
lands which he had been given whether granted for term of years, 
for life, or in fee. An esquire of the body, Philip Wentworth, was 
appointed receiver of the lordship of Cilgerran (18 May 1450), and 
Lord Beauchamp took out a twelve years lease of the county and 
lordship of Pembroke (31 May 1450). There was some competition 
for Suffolk’s manor of Swaffham in Norfolk. His Oxfordshire 
lands * were taken over by Lord Sudeley from Michaelmas 1450. 
The dukes of York and Somerset who were abroad were both 
affected by this act of resumption. York had an exemption for his 
lieutenancy of Ireland only, and Somerset only for the lands he 
held as heir of his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. It appears that the 
king’s ministers acted without partiality for either in their own 
scramble for self-preservation and, no doubt, for the preservation 
of what they considered to be the king’s vital prerogative right. 
A new parliament was summoned to meet on 6 November 1450. 
Taking stock of the position at this date we find that the sheriffs 


1 Paston Letters, ii. 150 (no. 123). Denyes was referring to the stewardship of 
the duchy south of Trent. 

2 Woodstock, Handborough, Wootton, and Stonesfield. 

? The manors of Bassingbourne and Babraham which Somerset held in tail male 
were leased to Thomas Cotton, a citizen and draper of London, for twenty years 
(7 June 1450). Three months later the duke of Exeter and three others took out a 
lease of them for ten years. On 20 June 1450 the manors known as Gurney lands in 
Somerset and Dorset, which Somerset also held in tail male, were leased to Exeter 
and four others for ten years. John Everdon took a lease of York’s manor of Hadley 
(Essex) on 18 May, but on 7 September surrendered it and this too passed to Exeter. 
Lands and rents in Great Wratting (Suffolk), another of York’s manors, were leased 
to Hugh Fenne, clerk of the exchequer (25 May 1450). The king ordered Lord 
Beauchamp to see to the rule of the Isle of Wight which York held, and Beauchamp 
was made steward there for life on 7 June 1450. The foreign accounts show that 
a receiver, Thomas Chamberlain, a valet of the chamber, was appointed with effect 
for 6 November 1449 on 27 June 1450, but that he only acknowledged responsibility 
for the issues from the Nativity of St. John the Baptist (24 June) 1450. Until that 
date York’s officers continued to collect the rents. Full details of these resumptions 
and new leases, taken mainly from the Fine Rolls, are given in Appendix C (pp. 324-34) 
of my D.Phil, thesis cited above. 
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had as yet received no writs from the exchequer to order inquisitions 
pursuant to the act of resumption. The exchequer itself had only 
received a copy of the act some three weeks before. Nevertheless, 
there had been considerable activity in the transaction of new 
leases. A number of the king’s subjects who had not been on the 
spot when the act was passed had good reason to feel aggrieved 
because the lands they held from the king had been given to others. 
Even York and Somerset appear to have been treated in this 
cavalier fashion. The men about the king had not only handled 
the rebellions of the summer with firmness and skill, but had also 
managed to preserve their hold over the king’s patrimony in spite 
of almost nation-wide support for the efforts of the Commons in 
parliament to secure a drastic resumption. Although the king’s 
chief minister, Suffolk, had been destroyed and the treasurer, Lord 
Say, murdered by the mob, the rest had closed their ranks and, 
at the price of comparatively small concessions, were actually turn- 
ing the resumption to their own advantage. 


Til 


Such a half-hearted resumption was sure to come under fire as 
soon as a new parliament met and political circumstances favoured 
the Government’s parliamentary critics when this. new assembly 
was summoned to Westminster for 6 November 1450. Late in 
August Richard, duke of York, the king’s most powerful subject, 
had returned unbidden from Ireland, had forced his way into the 
king’s presence with an armed escort, had openly censured the 
policies of the last few years and had demanded changes. When 
the first session of the new parliament was only a fortnight old he 
and his kinsmen Norfolk and Warwick brought strong forces to 
the capital. York was reported to desire ‘ meche thynge qwych is 
meche after the Comouns desyre’:! his chamberlain Sir William 
Oldhall was chosen speaker. Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
the next male heir of John of Gaunt and Suffolk’s close associate, had 
in the meantime become the king’s foremost counsellor. But on 
1 December York’s influence prevailed at court and the duke of 
Somerset was placed in ‘ protective custody’. York had taken no 
part in the policies of the Suffolk régime at home or abroad. Now 
his successful intervention and his open stand against these policies 
emboldened the advocates of resumption to put forward another 
petition because, as they justly claimed, the act of the previous 
parliament had ‘ not been effectually had ’.* 

Though the attitude of York no doubt increased its chances of 
success, this new petition was essentially a continuation of the policy 


1 Paston Letters, ii. 174 (no. 142), dated 6 October 1450. 
2 Rot. Parl. v. 219 (0). 
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consistently advocated in so many previous meetings of the Com- 
mons. It was in fact the petition which had already been accepted 
at Leicester in the spring of 1450, now submitted all over again but 
subjected to a very careful revision in the meantime. While much 
of the wording was repeated exactly there were significant alter- 
ations. Whereas, for example, the original petition had made a 
generous exception for the king’s new scholastic foundations at 
Eton and Cambridge this revised petition, while making some 
exemption for them, described their endowments as ‘ over charge- 
full and noyus’. A new request was made that all exchanges of 
land to which the king had been a party should be reversed. Most 
important of all, there was a clause in the new petition requesting 
the appointment of a committee to supervise all the king’s future 
grants, consisting of the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of the 
privy seal and six lords of the council, who were to write their names 
on all letters patent authorized by them. Any person accepting 
letters patent not so subscribed would render himself liable to loss 
of title to all his freehold lands. All grants, &c., made by Henry 
since the first day of his reign (1 September 1422), were to be again 
annulled with effect from 6 November 1449, the operative date 
specified in the earlier act of 1450. 

Judging from the bold temper of this petition it was presented 
during the first session of the parliament, when the king was tem- 
porarily overawed by York’s presence and prestige and in fact 
appears to have submitted to some form of conciliar control. 
The Commons’ petition was framed in the spirit of that moment 
when the king’s prestige was low. 

The answer to this resumption petition most probably came 
some time later and was framed in different circumstances. Shortly 
after Christmas Henry felt strong enough to have Somerset 
released from the Tower. His intention was to establish a balance 
between his two most powerful subjects. Both York and Somerset 
were employed on commissions of oyer and terminer in the troubled 
area of the south east. Somerset was made Captain of Calais. 
Parliament, prorogued on 18 December, was summoned to re- 
assemble on 20 January 1451. But the king left London on 28 
January and made a royal progress in the south east. On 23 
February he returned to London and ‘ rode right royally through 
the city ’.2 The petition for resumption now received a favourable 
but firm and considered answer. It was not accepted wholesale 


1 Thereby fulfilling a promise to York to appoint a ‘ sad and substantial Council, 
giving them more ample authority and power than ever we did before this’: the 
king’s answer to York’s bill of complaint, Paston Letters, i. 84. Evidence that for a 
time the king did submit to a measure of conciliar control is supplied by a royal writ 
to the exchequer dated 25 January 1451 cancelling an earlier restriction upon the 
validity of warrants not passed by advice of the council, Proc. and Ord. vi. 104. 

® Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford, p. 162. 
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like its predecessor with a brief royal assent. This act of resump- 
tion consists of a detailed reply to the petition : those portions of 
the petition not specifically accepted were declared to be rejected, 
among them most notably the proposed supervising committee of 
the council to licence the king’s grants. Exchanges of land made 
by the king were to stand. His scholastic foundations at Eton and 
Cambridge were to have full immunity. The new act was to take 
effect not from 6 November 1449 but from Lady Day 1451. The 
exemptions which the Commons had themselves made to their 
petition were accepted and the king reserved the right to add what 
further exemptions he pleased during the remaining life of the 
parliament. Parliament was again prorogued on 29 March, re- 
assembled on 5 May and was dissolved some time between 24 and 
31 May by which date the king had added forty-three provisos of 
exemption in all. 

Sir James Ramsay was quite mistaken in assuming that all the 
186 provisos of exemption made to the previous act of resumption 
at Leicester in the spring of 1450 also automatically applied to this 
new act. In fact none of those 186 exemptions, least of all the 
personal ones which had largely rendered the earlier act ineffective, 
applied to the second act. The forty-three provisos of exemption 
to the new act, with very few exceptions, were framed on general 
not personal lines. The chancery and receipt rolls show beyond 
any possible doubt that the resumption, which had been begun 
half-heartedly at Leicester in the previous summer, was now made 
effective. 

On 2 August 1451 writs were sent out under the great seal to 
sheriffs and escheators throughout England ordering inquisitions 
to be held under their joint supervision pursuant to this new act. 
All lands, tenements, annuities, privileges, franchises, and offices, 
granted by the king since the first day of his reign (1 September 
1422), were to be taken into their hands with effect from 25 March 
1451 and extents made. Details of these extents were to be sent to 
the exchequer before the morrow of All Souls Day under penalty 
of £100.82 When these writs of great seal were sent out some of 
the sheriffs had still not received the writs under the exchequer seal 
ordering similar inquisitions to be held pursuant to the previous 
act. ‘The two acts were now operated concurrently. 

Action at Westminster did not wait upon sheriffs’ and escheators’ 
returns. The act of parliament destroyed the validity of grants and 


1 Petition, answer and provisos of exemption are printed in Rot. Parl. v. 217-25. 
The petition had provided for exemption for the queen, limited exemption for Eton 
and King’s Colleges and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, grants of alien priory lands in 
‘ spiritual men’s hands’, leases made by treasurer’s bill at truly competitive rates, 
salaries of officers of state, law officers, and civil servants, money due to the duke of 
Buckingham as Captain of Calais, and grants to corporate bodies of various kinds. 

2 Op. cit. ii. 139-40. 3 Cal. Fine Rolls, xviii. 229-30. 
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leases the moment it was passed. Exemption from it could only 
be obtained while parliament was sitting. By 1 June 1451 the par- 
liament had dispersed and only forty-three exemptions had been 
made. Consequently there was a spate of new leases of Crown 
lands taken out in June and July 1451. In the last three months 
of the year, when the sheriffs’ and escheators’ returns were being 
received at the exchequer, the number of these new leases suddenly 
rose again. At least eighty-five new leases were made in 1451. 
Then the rate fell sharply until stimulated again by a further resump- 
tion in 1455 which to some extent supplemented the earlier acts. 

As a result of the acts of 1450 and 1451 there were at least 
seventeen cases of alienated estates and properties recovered and 
let out to farm for terms of years at the rate of the extent, several 
cases of alienated estates kept in hand after recovery, and at least 
forty cases where life grants were changed to leases for terms of 
years only. In addition, a number of life grants resumed were not 
granted or farmed out again, and in at least thirty-five cases leases 
for terms of years were shortened and/or the farms raised. All 
new leases were made subject to a condition imposed by the act 
of resumption of 1451, namely that the rate of the extent should be 
the basis, but that any man who would offer to pay more without 
fraud should have the lease in preference, unless the holder would 
himself match or surpass the competitive offer.1 

Some resumed lands were for the time being retained in the 
hands of local officers. In the case of the duchy of Cornwall lands 
this could easily be done. There had long been competent local 
officers there and ‘foreign’ auditors to audit their accounts at 
least since the reign of Richard II. In other cases where farmers 
or grantees were displaced and the lands kept in hand, special 
officers and auditors had to be appointed.? 

There appears to have been no political discrimination against 
would-be lessees of the resumed lands. In many cases the existing 
holders, including the household men, took them back on the new 
terms. A marked increase in the number of jointly-held leases and 
even syndicate leases, many to men who made no appearance on 
the political scene, suggests that financial considerations were 
allowed to be of primary importance. 

The act of 1451 also annulled various liberties and privileges 
and also many annuities, not merely on land but on other sources 
of revenue including the customs at the ports. The very greatest 






1 New leases counted between the years 1450 and 1458 total: 1450, 16; 1451 and 
2, 102; 1453 and 1454, 24; 1455 and 1456, 40; 1457 and 1458, 22. They range from 
whole lordships like Pembroke and substantial groups of a dozen manors or more like the 
Gurney lands to single tenements in London. For full details see Appendix C of my 
D.Phil. thesis, pp. 269-323. 

? E.g. the king’s lands in the counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen and the honour 
of Richmond lands in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 
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suffered in this way, including both York and Somerset, as well as 
most of the household men. The patent rolls show that many of 
these annuities were quickly regranted and back-dated to 25 March 
1451, but a more significant point is that many were not.! 

Without the resumption the parliamentary appropriation made 
in May 1450 for current expenses of the household from the revenues 
of royal lands, sheriffs’ issues, feefarms, customs, ulnage, &c., to 
the total of {11,002 6s. 1d. per annum would most probably have 
been quite ineffective. It is very difficult to find evidence from the 
chancery calendars or exchequer records that any of the amounts 
charged on the king’s lands in this appropriation were available 
when it was made. For example, in the case of seventeen items 
examined there seems to have been only about {£150 available in 
May 1450 to meet a charge of almost £2,700. However, the same 
records show that from Easter 1451 there was certainly £1,700 
available in the case of these seventeen items, due to the resumption 
of rent-free grants, grants at nominal rents and annuities and to the 
making of new leases.? Sheriffs’ issues, feefarms, customs and 
ulnage appropriated to the household in 1450 were similarly freed 
by the resumption of annuities. 

The immediate effect of the resumption on the national finances 
can best be gauged from the Receipt Rolls. Prior to the tesump- 
tion not only were cash payments by farmers or keepers of crown 
manors at the exchequer negligible but assignments made on them 
were almost equally so. As a result of the resumption farms and 
rents from the resumed lands reappear on the rolls as sound assign- 
ments for the payment of debts, for the defence of the borders and 
generally for the current expenses of Government.* The parlia- 
mentary acts of resumption had restored a considerable measure of 
control over the endowed revenues of the Crown to the exchequer 


1 See Appendix C of my thesis cited above. 

2 Ie. details of grants, leases and annuities for Bradwell, Hadley, Havering (Essex), 
Kingsthorp, Fawsley, Geddington, Brigstock (Northants.), Swaffham (Norfolk), 
Bassingbourne and Babraham (Cambs.), the Gurney manors (Soms. and Dors.), 
Woodstock, Cookham and Bray (Oxon and Berks.), Marston Maisey (Wilts.), 
Rockingham Forest (Northants.), the county of Carmarthen (S. Wales), Pembroke and 
Cilgerran lordships, Isle of Wight manors. 

3 This statement is based on an examination of the Receipt Rolls from Michaelmas 
1446 to Easter 1452 (P.R.O., Exch. of Receipt, E. 401/796, 800, 804, 807, 808, 811, 
814, 816, 820, 821, 824, 827). Note especially assignments made on the king’s lands in 
the two periods May-August 1451 and June and July 1452 for John Stourton, treasurer 
of the household, John Merston, treasurer of the king’s chamber, William Cliffe, 
clerk of the works, Henry Percy, warden of the East Marches, William Cotton, clerk 
of the great wardrobe, for money owed to Richard duke of York and for fees and 
wages of the officers of the exchequer, &c. Very few were cancelled. Principal 
Steel in his book The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 makes no reference to this 
significant change on the Receipt Rolls except for as brief note on p. 237 under Easter 
1451 that ‘all the larger drafts were unexpectedly on. the hereditary revenues’. 
Following Ramsay he summarily dismisses the resumption, describing the act of 1451 
as ‘ even more useless ’ than its predecessor of 1450: op. cif. p. 236. 
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and the inescapable expenses of the king’s household, the nerve 
centre of the Government of the realm, had been made a primary 
charge on this newly-freed income. 

The prayer of the Commons that the resumption might ‘ take 
good and effectuell conclusion’ had thus at last been answered. 
There could now be little cause for complaint. While declining 
to accept those portions of the petition which infringed his prero- 
gative the king had been moved to further a genuine resumption. 
The extraordinarily lavish grants and alienations of 1437-49 were 
almost entirely undone. York, Somerset, and other great nobles, 
lords, knights, and esquires of the household had surrendered grants 
in fee and grants for life in a manner quite unprecedented in English 
history. The rates of farm for Crown manors had been significantly 
increased by competitive leasing. In addition there was a marked 
reduction in the value of annuities and pensions on the king’s lands, 
on feefarms and on the issues of the counties, on the ulnage and on 
the customs and subsidies at the ports. Ifthe king’s resources 
were still gravely inadequate for the legitimate expenses of 
government he now had a very strong claim on the generosity 
of parliament.! 

The next parliament which met at Reading on 23 March 1453 
was indeed the most co-operative assembly Henry VI ever sum- 
moned. His stock had undoubtedly risen throughout the country. 
King’s men were more acceptable in the constituencies; ? the knights 
of the shire were more co-operative than ever they had been 
before. One is reminded of an ex post facto belief that the king 
who made a thorough resumption by act of parliament would be 
amply rewarded : ‘ And yff it (the king’s livelihood after a resum- 
tion) wolde not than be so gret, I holde it for undouted that the 
people off his lande woll be well wyllunge to graunte hym a sub- 
sidie, uppon suche comodites off his reaume as bith be ffore 
specified, as shall accomplishe that wich shall lakke hym off such 
livelod.’?* Henry had made the gesture. This assembly responded 
with a remarkable act of generosity for which there were only two 


1 This 1450-1 parliament made no grant of supply. In addition to the resumption 
it enacted that a strict priority payment of £20,000 for two years from Christmas 1450 
should be enforced for the defence of the realm on the customs of London and 
Southampton with exemptions only for the wages of the Calais garrison and for those 
who had lent the king money, with special mention of the Merchants of the Staple: 
Rot. Parl. v. 214. ‘This measure prevented payment of £1,000 per annum of Queen 
Margaret’s dower in 1451 and 1452 (ibid. v. 258-60). 

2 There certainly was a higher number of members of the household elected to this 
parliament. Professor J. S. Roskell gives the following figures: 47 members of the 
household (20 knights and 27 burgesses) being 17 per cent. of the total house of 
commons elected in 1453 compared with 17 members of the household (3 knights 
and 14 burgesses) being 6 per cent. of the total house of commons elected in the 1450-1 
parliament: The Commons in the Parliament of 1422, p. 136.' 

3 The Governance of England, pp. 136-7, and ¢f. p. 143. 
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precedents in English history:! a life grant of the subsidy on wool, 
the tax on aliens and of tunnage and poundage. In addition, by 
the end of its second session, the king had been granted one and a 
half tenths and fifteenths and a force of 13,000 archers, apparently 
for service at home. No wonder that on 2 July 1453 he thanked 
the Commons in person.? 

The long history of the demand for a resumption,* associated 
with continual complaints against wasteful grants, with resentment 
at the abuses of purveyance and with numerous measures of pat- 
liamentary appropriation demonstrates that these acts of resumption 
were essentially measures to induce financial retrenchment and 
solvency. Nevertheless, there was an obvious need to balance any 
success in these financial aims against the danger to the king’s 
prerogative inherent in acts of parliament calculated to restrict his 
power freely to dispose of his landed patrimony. It is no surprise 
therefore to find this Reading parliament endowing the royal family 
with the best of the resumed lands. In March 1453, following a 
petition of the Commons, the king’s two half-brothers Edmund of 
Hadham and Jasper of Hatfield were solemnly declared legitimate, 
created earls and endowed with the lands of Richmond and Kendal 
and of Pembroke respectively.6 They also received a number of 
other resumed manors in 1453 and 1454. When provision had had 
to be made for Queen Margaret’s dower in 1446 there had been no 
land available with which she could be endowed and she had 
received only a general reversionary claim on the king’s lands. 
Since the resumption the assertion of her reversionary claim had 
temporarily secured her the lordship of Pembroke lands but in 
1453 she surrendered her claim to these and by authority of par- 
liament received a permanent endowment of other resumed lands 


1 To Henry V immediately after Agincourt and to Richard II at Shrewsbury during 
the so-called tyranny (1398). This new sense of identity of interest and purpose 
between king and Commons also resulted in a display of hostility towards the over 
ardent supporters of York and of loyal enthusiasm towards the king hitherto unknown 
during his reign. An ‘act of resumption’ was passed known only from its recital 
on the roll of the 145 5-6 parliament which repealed it as casting doubts on the allegiance 
of some of the king’s subjects: Rot. Parl. v. 329-30. It was directed only against 
those who had taken the field at Dartford with York, and those who had contrived 
to be specially exempted ‘by name of baptism’ for fee simple grants from the resumption 
of 1451. This latter provision can have affected very few men: Ralph lord Cromwell 
and possibly one or two others. It is not a true act of resumption but rather a fore- 
runner of the later acts of forfeiture and attainder. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 236. 3 Ie. dating from the Ordinances of 1311. 

*Compate the situation in the early years of Henry IV’s reign when the same 
parliament which petitioned for a resumption also petitioned for a better endowment 
of the queen, the king’s younger sons, the Beauforts and Edward duke of York: 
Rot. Parl. iii. $47, 612; and when Queen Joan received an increase in income from 
Crown lands it was specifically stated to be pursuant to the request of the Coventry 
parliament: Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 140-1408, p. 438. For a similar request in 1377, also coupled 
with a demand for a resumption, sce J. G. Edwards, ‘ Some Common Petitions in 
Richard II’s First Parliament ’, Bal. Inst. Hist. Res. xxvi (1953), 203, 207. 


5 Rot. Parl. v. 250-4. 
VOL. LXXITI—NO. CCLXXXIX QQ 
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in part satisfaction of herdower.! As a result of these arrangements 
for the royal family the parliamentary appropriations on the here- 
ditary revenues for the expenses of the household would clearly 
be affected. The appropriation of 1450 was in fact annulled 
from 17 April 1454 and a new detailed appropriation for the 
household substituted with a reduced ceiling of 10,000 marks per 
annum.? 

To end the story of the Lancastrian resumption at this point 
on a note of success and co-operatior Sctween king and parliament 
would of course be unrealistic. While it is certainly true that in 
some ways the summer of 1453 was indeed the most auspicious 
point of Henry VI’s long reign, in others it was the most disastrous. 
Even the final loss of Gascony was a blessing in disguise, but the 
king’s first attack of helpless insanity which followed within a brief 
time of his speech of thanks to parliament * was an overwhelming 
catastrophe. It hopelessly bedevilled the problem of creating a 
strong and solvent kingship at the very moment when the attain- 
ment seemed within grasp. Politics degenerated into an open 
struggle for power between York and the queen. 

In these radically changed circumstances less than two years 
passed before a petition for a further resumption was submitted.‘ 
This petition was presented in the first session of the 1455-6 par- 
liament which ended on 31 July 1455.5 Less than two months 
previously the Yorkist lords had taken the field against the king’s 
household at St. Albans. As a result they were in forcible control 
of the Government, were apprehensive lest parliament would not 
approve their actions and had made strenuous efforts to influence 





1 Ibid. v. 260-3. For Queen Margaret’s lands see also Foedera (1727 edn.), 
xi. 155; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, p. $59; ibid. 1452-1461, p. 340. The accounts of 
the keeper of the wardrobe of the household show that Queen Margaret’s receiver, 
under her obligation to pay £7 aday to the expenses of the king’s household, contributed 
neatly £12,000 in the eight years Mich. 1446—Easter 1454 (E. 101/409/20). 

* Rot. Parl. v. 246-7. The details of the assignment given appear to be incomplete. 
They do not amount to 10,000 marks. The exchequer copy (K.R. Mem. Rolls, 
E. 159/231 (33 Hen. VI), Communia, Mich. m. 39) is identical but a copy in Ancient 
Petitions (S.C. 8/24/1187 B) has an additional item at the end of the list which is 
crossed out. 

* Possibly in July and certainly by early August 1453. 

“ The accounts of the keeper of the wardrobe of the household show a spectacular 
and unique drop in receipts from the exchequer from Easter Term 1453. £6,105 7s. 14d. 
for Michaelmas Term 1452 was well above average. For Easter Term 1453 receipts 
were only £552 os. 4d. (E. 101/409/20). They substantially recovered by 1455: Easter 
1455 £5390 12s. 8$d., Michaelmas 1455 £5205 18. 10}d. (E. 101/410/15). The 
accounts for most of 1454 do not survive. 

5 Rot. Parl. v. 300-20 (petition, answer and 143 provisos of exemption). The 
petition undoubtedly belonged to the first session (9 July—31 July 1455). The History 
of Parliament 1439-1509, Register, p. 217 erroneously places it in the third session. 
The act took effect from Michaelmas 1455 and the petition requested this operative 
date in the form ‘... from the Fest of Seint Michell th’ Archangell next comyng . . .’. 
It could not have been presented in the second session which did not begin: until 
12 November 14535. 
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the elections. Undoubtedly their endeavours were sufficiently 
successful to enable them to give an anti-Lancastrian bias to this 
petition. Yet it is important to realize that all sections calculated 
to infringe the king’s prerogative were carefully removed before 
this petition was accepted. The act itself in its final form cannot 
therefore be considered partisan. However, in the autumn of 
1455 the king again became completely insane and York held the 
office of Protector from 17 November 1455 until 25 February 1456 
when the king appeared in person in parliament and relieved him 
of it. Consequently for much of the period during which petitions 
for exemption were being submitted to the lords spiritual and 
temporal the Yorkist lords were in complete control.4 How they 
used this act of resumption to carry out a thorough reduction of 
annuities and pensions still held by members of the king’s household 
is shown by the survival of the original petitions for exemption as 
submitted by grantees, with the comments of the ‘ lords spiritual 
and temporal’ upon them, scaling down their grants before any 
exemption was allowed.® 

When it was known that the king was recovering it was thought 
in some quarters that the resumption would not go forward, a 
view which adds support to the belief that it was being applied in 
a partisan manner. However, it was carried out, its effects on 


annuitants and pensioners being mitigated to some extent by means 
of letters patent under the great seal regranting what had been 
resumed and back-dating the regrants to Michaelmas 1455. A 
certain number of new leases operative from Michaelmas 1455 


1 See Stubbs, op. cit. iii. 178 and references to Paston Letters, Proc. and Ord. and 
Rot. Parl. there cited. 

* For example, the resumption of all duchy of Lancaster lands placed in the hands 
of feoffees either by the king or his father to perform their wills was specifically 
requested; the petition also requested that Queen Margaret’s dower should not exceed 
10,000 marks; no exemptions were requested for the king’s two half-brothers Jasper 
and Edmund Tudor; the petitioners sought to have any exemptions the king might 
wish to make sent to them first for their approval. 

3 It was accepted, saving the king’s prerogative in all things; a request in the petition 
that the penalty of the Statute of Provisors'and a forfeiture of 1,000 marks should 
apply to all who contravened the act was specifically rejected; the king reserved the 
tight to make such exemptions as he pleased by advice of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, to be put in writing during the lifetime of the parliament; and there was 
to be no question of submitting these provisos of exemption for the Commons’ 
approval. Complete exemption was made by proviso for the queen and for the 
king’s two half-brothers. 

* Parliament was dissolved on 12 March 1456. 

5 P.R.O., Special Collections, Ancient Petitions (S.C. 8) and Chancery, Parliament 
and Council Proceedings (C. 49) passim. Examples of these are given in my D.Phil. 
thesis, Appendix C, pp. 345-8. None of the original personal petitions for exemption 
from this act bear the king’s sign manual. Almost all those for exemption from the 
1450 act do so. 

© Paston Letters, iii. 75 (no. 322); 9 February 1456, John Bocking to Sir John 
Fastolf, ‘The resumpsion, men truste, shall forthe, and my Lordes of Yorkes first 
power of protectorship stande, and elles not, etc.’. 
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began to be taken out in November 1455. Once more the new act 
of resumption was closely associated with detailed appropriations 
for the expenses of the household, again stressing the primary 
financial purpose of these resumption proposals.1 The king again 
exercised his undoubted prerogative right by setting aside the best 
of the estates resumed under this last Lancastrian act of resumption 
for the endowment of the infant prince of Wales.? 

The impact of this act on the Crown lands was not very great, 
not primarily because of partisan action and its subsequent annul- 
ment but because of the effective resumption of 1451: as a result 
of it those Crown lands which were not now held by the royal 
family had already been almost entirely leased out for terms of 
years at the rate of the extent plus the best increment obtainable. 


The chief characteristics of the Lancastrian parliaments can be 
listed as follows: a growing reluctance to make money grants 
without some evidence of retrenchment; a persistent endeavour to 
obtain a more stable and purposeful direction of public affairs; 
close contact with public opinion; an eager response to any 
gesture of co-operation from the throne. In this setting their acts 
of resumption both under Henry IV and Henry VI must be treated 
as the seriously intended measures which they undoubtedly were. 
By 1451 a stage had been reached in the history of the Commons 
in parliament when they were able to insist that the lavish and 
conspicuous waste of late medieval government would not be 
tolerated indefinitely. The final disasters of the great foreign 
adventure produced a political and financial crisis even more acute 
than in the years 1404-6 and this provided the opportunity to 
achieve drastic retrenchment and reform. Had the Commons been 
demanding that all normal expenses of government should be met out 
of the revenues of Crown lands and feudal dues and that national 
expenditure should be commensurate with those revenues then they 
might legitimately be considered foolish and impractical critics. 
But they were not demanding this. They believed that the per- 
manent revenues of the Crown, efficiently administered through an 
exchequer backed by parliament, could be made to provide a sub- 
stantial and regular contribution to the national income as had been 
done in much earlier times. They may not always have been sure 

1 Rot. Parl. v. 320-1; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, pp. 295-8. These combined 


appropriations totalled £6520 9s. sd. for the year 1455-6, i.e. almost 10,000 marks 
as in the previous parliament. 

* Notably the Gurney lands in Somerset and Dorset. This resumption also freed 
the duchy of Cornwall and Welsh lands from certain grants. When the infant prince 
of Wales was endowed with the duchy and principality and with the earldom of Chester 
in this parliament (Rot. Par/. v. 293-5) assignments made on these lands for the king’s 
household were specifically reserved and all surplus revenues above a sum for the 


prince’s own household were also to be employed for the expenses of the king’s house- 
hold and for no other purpose. 
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of their facts, but there is evidence that on the whole they were well 
informed. Before granting supply they required and ultimately 
obtained an earnest of good faith from the king and his advisers. 

A more detailed examination of the Lancastrian acts of resump- 
tion than was possible to Stubbs and Ramsay suggests that although 
they were forced upon an unwilling government in the first instance, 
they were in the end made effective to a significant degree. The 
amount of alienation of Crown lands and revenues between ¢. 1437 
and 1449 had been unique and had undoubtedly mirrored the weak- 
ness and low prestige of Henry VI’s government. Nevertheless, 
the resumption of these lands and revenues in the interests of 
retrenchment and solvency might have done more harm than good 
by depriving the king of the means of exercising his legitimate and 
vital political influence not only at the centre but also locally in 
the shires. The detailed history of the acts passed, however, shows 
that even under a weak ruler these crucial interests were in fact 
safeguarded at every stage against undue restriction and against 
partisan exploitation until at the very end of our period the recurrent 
insanity of the king introduced new problems which were beyond 
the constitutional resources of the age. Only in 1461 was this 
impasse surmounted by the accession of a strong young king who 
was in full possession of his faculties and victorious in battle, a 
king who surrounded himself by commoners and house of commons 
men able and not afraid to take the initiative in government under 
his leadership. The policies of parliamentary opposition in the 
Lancastrian parliaments then became governmental policies under 
the Yorkists. Here lies the answer to the obvious query as to 
what became of the Commons’ dogged determination after 1461. 
Yorkist kings and Commons, unlike their Lancastrian predecessors, 
found themselves able to unite in a policy of resumptions and 
forfeitures accompanied by a reorganization of royal lands and 
revenues designed to strengthen the monarchy.! The king himself 
took an initiative in this legislation which his Commons in pat- 
liament gladly welcomed. Fifteenth-century England had no con- 
cern with the problems which might arise if her kings were made 
too strong and the activities of the Lancastrian Commons had in no 
sense been a sign of an incipient struggle for supremacy between 
king and parliament. Such ideas were even more remote from the 
political thought of that age than the spectre of an over-mighty 
king. England had still to be taught the hard lessons of Tudor rule. 


B. P. WoLFFE 


1] have discussed the effect of these policies on the royal demesne and on the royal 
finances between 1461 and 1485 in ante, January 1956, pp. 1-27, ‘ The Management 
of English Royal Estates under the Yorkist Kings ’. 
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The Anglo-Dutch Rapprochement of 1677 


HE marriage of William and Mary on 4 November 1677, and 

the treaties between England and the United Provinces which 
succeeded it, represented a remarkable change in the alignments 
of the European Powers. Even when Charles had abandoned his 
1672 attack on the Dutch, and had been accepted as official mediator 
at the Congress of Nijmegen, it was regarded as axiomatic that his 
neutrality was benevolent to France. For all his attempts to 
patronize his nephew William, their relations had been distinctly 
cool: indeed, the parliamentary discontent with Charles’s foreign 
policy which had left him with no choice but to make the Treaty 
of Westminster had been deliberately fostered by Peter Du Moulin 
and other agents in William’s employ, and Charles did not quickly 
forgive or forget. Yet at the end of 1677, uncle and nephew came 
to an agreement: Charles and his former ally Louis seemed to be 
on the brink of war, and, to complete this sudden ‘ reversal of 
alliances ’ the leaders of the parliamentary opposition, who formerly 
had pressed for such a war, entered into secret relations with the 
French ambassador. 

The subsequent course of events leading to the treaties of Nij- 
megen has been described by C. L. Grose in an earlier volume of 
this Revrew.! But what produced this change? Writing from the 
point of view of Danby, who undoubtedly had a great part in it, 
Professor Browning leaves the impression that Danby’s vigorous 
personality prevailed upon a vacillating king to abandon his old 
inclinations and change sides.? The purpose of this article is to 
examine the course of events more closely from the point of view 
of Charles and William.® 


1* The Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 1678 ’, ante, xxxix (1924), 349-72, 526-51. 

2 Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby (1944-51), i, chapters xi-xii. 

* The despatches of foreign ambassadors in London are cited by the name of the 
ambassador; those of the French ambassadors Courtin and Barillon have been read 
in the Baschet Transcripts in the Public Record Office, and those of the Dutch ambassador 
Van Beuningen in the transcripts in the British Museum (Secret Series), Add. MSS. 
17677, RRR. Owing to the distance between London and Madrid and the weakness 
and dilatoriness of their home Governments the Spanish ambassadors in London were 
in closer contact with the governor of the Spanish Netherlands, the Duke of Villa 
Hermosa, and the ambassador at the Hague, Don Emanuel de Lira. The archives of 
the Spanish embassy at the Hague are preserved in the Archives-Générales du Royaume 
at Brussels and contain despatches sent to de Lira and copies of despatches to Villa 
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The successes of William’s first two years in power had been 
clouded by later disappointments. Charles had been obliged to 
make a separate peace, and a coalition against Louis had come into 
being, but the combined forces, far from regaining anything, 
were unable to prevent French armies over-running the Spanish 
province of Franche-Comté, and capturing several important 
fortresses in Flanders. In August 1676 William’s failure to recap- 
ture Maastricht was a bad blow. The coalition did not work well 
together, and the Dutch had many justified complaints against the 
poor co-operation of their allies, and especially against the dilatori- 
ness and incompetence of Spain. The French were able to put into 
the field better-equipped armies earlier in the year under undivided 
control, and further allied losses in Flanders seemed probable. The 
successes of Denmark and the Great Elector against Louis’s Swedish 
ally could not offset the danger in this crucial area. Moreover, 
in Amsterdam and other cities, there were signs of the growth of a 
peace party, dissatisfied with war taxation, discontented with the 
efforts of their allies and suspicious of William’s personal ambitions. 
William’s own discouragement was such that when, through an 
intermediary named Pesters, Louis tempted him to make peace by 
offering him full sovereignty over Maastricht and Limburg, William 
and the Pensionary Fagel tried to use this as an opportunity to find 
out the French terms for a general peace. This, however, was not 
what Louis wanted, and the negotiations lapsed.* 

Only English assistance could redress the balance. One 
possible method of obtaining this was by continuing the policy, 
successful in 1673-4, of encouraging the parliamentary opposition 
to bring pressure to bear on Charles. Spanish diplomacy continued 
to stake everything on this almost to the end of 1677; but it had 
serious disadvantages. In the parliamentary sessions of 1675 it 
had achieved nothing, not even the recall of the British contingents 
serving with Louis and still recruiting from the British Isles. 
Secondly, agitation in the house of commons could be evaded by 
long prorogations such as that from November 1675 to February 


Hermosa, which are of considerable value. The despatches of the Brandenburg 
ambassador in London, von Schwerin, are printed in Briefe aus England siber die Zeit von 
1674 bis 1678, ed. L. von Orlich (Berlin, 1837), while the account in O. Klopp, Der Fall 
des Hauses Stuart (Vienna, 1875-88, vol. ii.) is based on the despatches of the imperial 
ambassador, Count von Waldstein or Wallenstein. Thanks to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
the State Papers Foreign in the P{ublic] R{ecord] Office] are very full, but many of 
Temple’s despatches ate printed in his Works (the edition cited here is that of 1754). 
Letters to and from Danby are printed by A. Browning, op. cit. Where a single date is 
given below it is Old Style: but to all letters of foreign ambassadors and all letters from 
abroad dates in both styles are assigned. 

1F, A. M. Mignet, Négotiations Relatives 2 la Succession d’ Espagne (Paris, 1835-42), iv. 
407-12. 
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1677, which suggested that parliamentary supply was not indis- 
pensable to Charles. Finally, even if Charles was eventually pushed 
into war, his help might come too late, and disharmony between 
king and parliament was not the best augury for its effectiveness 
when it didarrive. To persuade Charles from his French sympathies, 
therefore, would be better than trying to coerce him again. 

This conclusion was fostered by Sir William Temple, who be- 
came ambassador at The Hague in 1674. Hitherto William’s in- 
formation about English politics had been derived principally from 
Peter Du Moulin and his London correspondents, who argued that 
the Court’s sympathies were irredeemably French. Du Moulin 
however retired from William’s service at the end of 1674 and died 
in July 1676, while Temple’s influence steadily grew. He and 
William, though different in interests and temperament, shared an 
awareness of the seriousness of the French threat. Though Temple 
was old enough to be William’s father, he contrived to converse 
with him without patronizing him as Arlington had done earlier. 
Sharing a common dislike of Arlington, they watched with satisfac- 
tion the decline of his influence before that of Danby. Danby had 
attaching to him none of the odium of the French alliance of 1670 
and since he was an old friend of Temple’s and a relative of Lady 
Temple, the ambassador was well placed to assure William that 
Danby was not a French dependent, and that English policy there- 
fore was not irrevocably tied to the chariot wheels of France. 

By the spring of 1675 the friendship between William and Temple 
was so close that Lady Temple was commissioned to see whether 
Mary would be a suitable bride for the prince. This was no new 
idea, having been officially suggested during the embassy of Arling- 
ton and Ossory to The Hague at the end of 1674, but William had 
shown no eagerness for it then, when (quite apart from his dislike 
of Arlington) a marriage would only arouse the distrust of his allies 
and English connections, and when Mary was still young.? But in 
1676 Mary was fourteen, a marriageable age for seventeenth- 
century princesses, and there were even rumours in London that the 
French ambassador was to negotiate on behalf of the Dauphin.* 
The longer William waited the more possibility there was that Mary 
would be married elsewhere, and the advantages of drawing nearer 
to the succession were obvious. Lady Temple was therefore to 

1K. H. D. Haley, William of Orange and the English Opposition 1672-1674 (195 3), 
Oe csang on dined ig ‘oni inn ual 5 Aen eibsdl Noone Weide at 
Ormonde (ed. 1851), iv. 495-8; J. S. Clarke, Life of James IT (1816), i. 500-2; Browning, 
i. 141-5; Haley, pp. 209-14. An informant of Sir Joseph Williamson had earlier 
stated that William thought a marriage with ‘the daughter of his mother’s woman’ 
beneath him, and feared that after such a marriage all hopes of the English succession 
would be removed by Charles divorcing his queen and marrying again, but this may 


have been only gossip. See Williamson’s Journal, 7/17 May 1674, in P.R.O., SP 
105/222. 3 Schwerin, 30 May/9 June 1676, Briefe, p. 57. 
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satisfy William that Mary was of suitable ‘ humour and dispositions ’ 
for a man who was well aware that he ‘ might, perhaps, not be very 
easy for a wife to live with ’, and to carry letters asking permission 
for William to come to England after the campaign of 1676, for 
his first instinct was to talk matters over personally with his uncles.* 

William would no doubt have used this opportunity to press his 
view of European affairs, but Charles refused in terms ‘ something 
hardish ” to receive him until peace had been signed.? Having had 
such an unpromising reply William made no attempt to continue 
correspondence until the end of 1676, when an exchange of views 
defined their attitudes. 

The initiative came from William, at an interview with Temple 
on 22 December/1 January.* After agreeing on the hopelessness of 
expecting peace to be arranged at Nijmegen, William complained of 
Charles’s inactivity when he alone had it in his power ‘ to make the 
peace’. He denied that he himself was averse to peace: on the 
contrary, he accepted the States-General’s desire for it, and, if 
Charles had a mind to arrange it and would let him know the con- 
ditions he proposed, he would co-operate—but with the saving 
clause that his honour and the interests of his country must be 
safeguarded. Two days later Temple had a second interview, this 
time with the Pensionary Fagel, who suggested that if Charles would 
not help, the Dutch might have to seek a separate peace, whatever 
the consequences for Flanders. He argued in justification that 
Charles had ‘ had the peace in his hands for these two years past,. . . 
that all men knew, France was not in a condition to refuse whatever 
terms His Majesty resolved on, or to venture a war with England 
in conjunction with the rest of the allies; that the least show of it, 
if at all credited in France, was enough to make the peace’, but 
that all Dutch offers to accept any terms from Charles as arbitrator 
had been disdained. The responsibility for the loss of Flanders 
would be Charles’s. The over-optimistic argument (expressed also 
by all Confederate ambassadors) that resolute English action would 
immediately oblige the French to accept whatever terms Charles 
chose was partly a natural exaggeration to induce Charles to 
intervene, but it seems to have been widely believed by those who 
repeatedly used it. It resulted from misconceptions about the 
success of the Triple Alliance. It seemed that what had been done 
in 1668 could be repeated. 

In a third interview William dissociated himself from Fagel’s 
threat to make a separate peace: for him the alternatiy :s were 
favourable terms for all the allies, or continued war. He made the 
characteristic comparison between himself and a poor old man 
whom he had seen that morning persevering in his attempts to row 

1 Temple, Works, i. 254-7. 

2 Temple to Charles II, 10/20 September, Works, iv. 283-4. 3 Ibid. i. 290 ff. 
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against a powerful current. William, too, would continue to 
struggle on in an unfavourable situation as long as he was able, 
if Charles did not ‘ make the peace ’. 


II 


Charles was now faced with the prospect of parliament meeting 
again on 15 February 1677, when the idyll of fifteen months 
without a turbulent house of commons would end. In contrast to 
William’s, Charles’s fortunes had improved a little since he had 
acknowledged the ignominious failure of his Dover policy at the 
Treaty of Westminster. In the relative financial improvement 
which had taken place under Danby’s guidance the profits of 
neutrality were an important factor, and the longer the Dutch 
and French wore themselves out, the better. From other points 
of view, however, the continuance of the war was a serious embar- 
rassment, since the Confederates found much sympathy in England, 
especially inthe Commons. Fears of French expansion, particularly 
at the expense of the Spanish Netherlands, were linked with fears 
of the extent and nature of French influence at Court. Many 
criticized the troops which Charles allowed Louis to retain in his 
pay, contributing to the French successes and at the same time 
learning ‘ to despise religion and property ’,! for the fear lurked that 
these men might form a trained reserve for use if needed in England. 
When parliament met, addresses for their recall were certain to 
be renewed, and more extreme demands, even for war, might be 
expected, for in the long recess the French had been active nearer to 
the Channel coast with the capture of Condé, Bouchain, and Aire. 

Moreover Charles expected that the Confederate ambassadors 
would add fuel to the flames of discontent in the Commons follow- 
ing the precedent of 1673-4. When the British troops in France 
had been debated in 1675 the ambassadors had been noticed waiting 
to speak to parliament men before and after every session and no 
one knew how much money Van Beuningen and the rest spent on 
bribes to influence them. Undoubtedly there was a ‘ Confederate 
lobby ’ of whom Sir Thomas Littleton was the most prominent, who 
discussed coming business in the House and exchanged information 
with them. It is probable that the money spent on bribes was much 
less than rumour alleged; it would be difficult to show that these 
diplomats created discontent where it did not already exist, and 
often it seems that they were more influenced by the M.P.s than vice- 
versa; but discussion of these points must be deferred to another 


1 Debates of 19 April, 10-11 May and 23 October 1675, in A. Grey, Debates in the 
House of Commons (1763), iii. 3-9, 116-39, 334-6. The phrase is Garroway’s. 

? Ruvigny, 22 April/2 May; Alberti, 26 March/s April, in Ca/. State Papers, Venetian, 
1673-1675, p. 385; Bergeyck, 4/14 May (vol. 487) and Ronquillo, 31 May/1o June 
(vol. 488). 
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occasion. For our present purpose it is sufficient to note that 
Charles was irritated and worried by their activities. William had 
several times assured him that he had not engaged in any improper 
intrigues since the Treaty of Westminster,! but it was impossible to 
rely on these protestations and reports of Van Beuningen’s conduct 
were not encouraging. Two months before parliament was due 
to sit, he said was to be spreading reports that it would force Charles 
to declare war, and to be entertaining members to dinner to spur 
them on.? Charles’s difficulties were increased because the desire 
for action against France was shared by his own ablest minister. 
Already at the end of 1675 Danby had urged an alliance with the 
Dutch. On that occasion Charles had contrived to use this to 
obtain an increase in the French subsidy then being negotiated.® 
But Danby’s arguments might not be so easily evaded another 
time, especially since his financial ability and his control over the 
‘ Court Party ’ were making him appear indispensable. With parlia- 
ment sitting Danby would be better able to press his point of view. 

Charles’s obvious course was to fall in with the general view that 
Flanders was an essential English interest and to lead energetic 
action to preserve it. Why didhenotdothis? He himself repeated 
ad nauseam that his sense of honour would not allow him to intervene 
against his former ally, especially when he had undertaken to mediate 
at Nijmegen. But there were more practical reasons for his reluc- 
tance: his uncertainty about the outcome of a war, for he did not 
share the view that it would be an inevitable quick success; his 
awareness of past obligations to France; and his future prospects 
from maintaining the French connection. 

He argued, not unreasonably, that England was unprepared for 
possible military action. But in addition he well knew that even 
if parliament granted money for preparations, it did not follow that 
he would receive sufficient to carry a war through to the end. 
He drew an interesting parallel with the situation fifty years earlier, 
when his grandfather and father had fallen in with parliament’s 
desire to break off the Spanish match and to intervene to recover the 
Palatinate, only to be rewarded with inadequate subsidies. That war, 
in spite of its original popularity, had ended ignominiously abroad 
and in greater domestic difficulties. He might have added his own 


1 E.g. by Ossory and Arlington in 1674 (p. 616, n. 2 above); ¢f. Temple to Charles II, 
15/25 March 1675, Works, iv. 92-6. 

? Courtin, 30 November/10 December, 18/28 December and 21/31 December 1676, 
and 6/16 January 1677. But little of this can be corroborated from Van Beuningen’s 
own despatches. 

3 Ruvigny, 30 December/9 January 1675/6. Cf. Browning, i. 189-90. 

‘Burnet, History of His own Times, ed. O. Airy (1900), ii. 125-6. Clarendon had 
used this argument when advising against the Dutch war in 1664, and experience had 
proved the point (Continuation, ed. 1827, ii. 241-2). Charles often told Courtin that 
parliament would never trust him with sufficient money to wage war without attaching 
unacceptable conditions, ¢.g. 30 November/10 December 1676. 
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experience in the Dutch wars, that even if supplies were given they 
might be accompanied by constitutional demands such as those of 
1673, which he could not refuse. It was safer not to risk being 
involved in war. 

Charles was also tied by his obligations to France, the full 
extent of which (at Dover) he could not communicate to his own 
Lord Treasurer. When his most recent treaty with Louis had been 
made on 16/26 February 1676, Danby and Lauderdale had refused to 
sign it and Charles had been reduced to writing out the treaty, 
signing and sealing it with his own hand.! If Louis allowed such 
dangerous secrets to leak out, they might even imperil Charles’s 
throne, just as Montagu’s revelations later brought down Danby. 
This lies behind Charles’s frequent protestations that his honour 
forbade him to go into open opposition to Louis; like Henry VIII's 
conscience, Charles’s sense of honour no doubt existed, but it was 
most active when most convenient. 

If to break the French connection would be hazardous, to main- 
tain it would have certain advantages, for all its unpopularity. If 
Charles were in difficulties with his subjects, he could expect no 
real help either from Spain or the Dutch. Louis on the other hand 
had supplied subsidies in the past which had been useful to reduce 
his dependence on parliament and might be again. The Treaty of 
Dover had even envisaged, in certain circumstances, the sending 
of French troops to help in putting down possible resistance. 

These considerations together made any policy which might 
result in exchanging friendship with France for dependence on 
parliament extremely risky. Intervention might mean losing a 
friend without winning over parliament or bringing the war to a 
satisfactory end (as indeed was the situation at midsummer 1678, 
when all his hesitations seemed justified). He could not afford to 
abandon his connection with Louis at least until he was certain of 
an understanding with William and with parliament and before 
the end of 1676 there was no sign of this. Yet the situation would 
not improve and pressure on Charles would inevitably increase 
while the war lasted. Everything possible, therefore, was done to 
mediate at Nijmegen but in vain. The‘ slow march’ of the congress, 
as Williamson described it, never seemed likely to arrive anywhere. 
Peace on the basis of the military situation of 1676 would mean for 
Spain the loss of Franche-Comté and some towns in Flanders, 
and the Spaniards preferred to hope for their reconquest after 
parliamentary pressure in the next session had compelled Charles 
to help them. The emperor also would not make peace unless 
France disgorged Franche-Comté and abandoned her occupation 
of Lorraine, and the capture of Philipsburg in September 1676 


1 Mignet, iv. 378-86; Recueil des Instructions Données . . . xxv, Angleterre, 1666-1690, 
ed. J. Jusserand (1929), pp. 197-200. 
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encouraged hopes of successes in the Rhineland. The Danes and 
Brandenburgers had no desire for peace until they had completed 
their conquests from Sweden. And even though a clamour for 
peace was arising in some Dutch commercial circles, William’s 
influence was still very strong and had been cast always for a more 
energetic prosecution of the war. All Charles’s efforts had failed 
to induce either side to put forward specific proposals for discussion, 
and he had taken good care not to make any himself in spite of 
appeals from the Confederates: if he put forward suggestions which 
were too favourable to France, the Confederates would use them to 
make trouble in parliament, and if his proposals were not acceptable 
to France, he might be pressed to compel France to acceptthem. All 
that gradually emerged was an understanding that any settlement 
should include the exchange by France of Ath and Oudenarde, the 
advanced positions which she had received in 1668, so that a more 
easily defensible frontier could be defined behind which the Dutch 
hoped that a barrier of fortresses might prevent further encroach- 
ment. Louis was not averse to giving them up in return for 
suitable compensation; but there was no sign of agreement over this. 

In these circumstances Charles’s reaction to the news of William’s 
failure before Maastricht was significant. He remarked that William 
needed such a ‘ correction’; in time he would learn to pay a proper 
respect to the head of the family. Shortly after this Charles wrote 
the letter previously referred to, not declining under any circum- 
stances to give William Mary’s hand, but refusing permission to come 
to England until peace had been made; in other words letting him 
know that he could expect to draw nearer to the succession only 
when the war was over.? At the time of Arlington and Ossory’s 
embassy in 1674 Charles had shown himself favourably disposed 
to such a marriage to divert some of James’s unpopularity, but he 
intended to use it as a diplomatic weapon. 

At the same time as he had expressed his pleasure at the news 
from Maastricht to Courtin, Charles, with impartiality befitting a 
mediator, expressed his vexation to Van Beuningen and recom- 
mended the Dutch to avoid further calamities by seeking a peace in 
which he might be able to help to get a more suitable frontier for 
Flanders than the present one. He added that he would be seen to 
be not pro-French, as some would have it believed, but a great 
provider for the interests of his country; not only did he want a 
better frontier in the Low Countries, but he was concerned that 
Sicily should not fall into French hands.‘ The sentiments were 
unexceptionable. In practice they amounted only to a vague 


1 Courtin, 24 August/3 September 1676. 

2 Temple to Charles, 10/20 September, Works, iv. 283. 

3 This is clear from Ossory’s letter cited above p. 616, n. 2. 

“ Van Beuningen, 24 August/4 September [sic] and 29 August/8 September 1676. 
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assurance that when all parties wanted peace he would use his good 
offices: he took care not to suggest any detailed terms. The States- 
General reacted merely by instructing Van Beuningen to propose a 
defensive treaty between the United Provinces and England, a pro- 
posal which Charles evaded by saying that he was precluded by his 
position as mediator from considering it until the war was ov¥er.? 
With no prospect of peace, Charles was left to create the most 
favourable conditions possible for the new session. A marine treaty 
with France was completed, disposing of many loud complaints 
against French seizures of English shipping, and it was arranged 
that the usual winter’s recruiting for the British regiments in France 
should be concluded before parliament met.2 This would answer 
Confederate complaints and anticipate those of the Commons. 


Til 


This, then, was the situation when, at the turn of the year, 
Temple reported his first conversation with William.* Charles at 
first suspected a possible manoeuvre to embroil him with parliament, 
and his reply contained cormplaints about the Confederate ministers 
(presumably including Van Beuningen) caballing with members 
‘and raising all men’s spirits as high against the peace as they could ’; 
on this account it was difficult for him to take any steps to forward 
a-peace unless the States-General would officially request it as the 
only way to save Flanders. News of Temple’s later conversation 
with Fagel, however, made William’s readiness for peace seem more 
genuine; on the other hand it raised the bogey of a separate treaty 
between Dutch and French, to which possibility English policy had 
always been sensitive as it would leave England in dangerous 
isolation. Accordingly Charles asked Courtin to remind Louis of 
the treaty of February 1676, which had bound both monarchs 
not to enter into any treaty with any other power, save by mutual 
consent. ‘On ne peut pas parler plus honnétement que le Roi 
d’Angleterre a fait’, Courtin reported with satisfaction.‘ 

His confidence was misplaced, for after discussion with his 
ministers Charles decided to hold out hopes to the Dutch that when 
the war was over he would sign the defensive alliance proffered by 
Van Beuningen if they would undertake not to enter in the meantime 


1 Van Beuningen, despatches from 8/18 September to 14/24 November and 10/20 
December 1676. 

2 Monmouth’s instructions to Col. Macarty, 9 November, Ca/. State Papers, Domestic, 
1676-1677, p. 411; Courtin, 21/31 December; Lauderdale to Williamson, 17 February 
1677, C.S.P.D. 1676-1677, pp. 560-1; R. Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (1910), 
ii. 383; Van Beuningen, 28 November/8 December 1676. Cf. Courtin, 3/13 May 
1677, for evidence of Charlcs’s personal complicity in this recruiting. 

* Temple, Works, i. 290-1, 298-9. 
* Courtin, 6/16 January 1677. 
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into any engagements (é.e. with France) prejudicial to it. In the 
diplomatic armoury of the period such a defensive treaty was the 
equivalent of the non-aggression pact of modern times. It might 
mean anything or nothing: the ‘perpetual league defensive’ 
which had been part of the Triple Alliance of 1668 had not lasted 
for very long. Charles’s offer was made to Van Beuningen: when 
Danby suggested that it would be more tactful to impart it first 
to William Charles complained of William’s declining to enter into 
‘a more private and more familiar way of writing to him’. None 
the less, Charles did write to William and William’s peaceful 
professions had made sufficient impression to lead Charles to consider 
the risky course of proposing at last ‘some general scheme of 
peace ’.? 

This inclination was confirmed by further news from Holland 
where in answer to Charles’s complaints about the Confederate 
ministers William and Fagel showed themselves immediately ready 
to give satisfaction. A letter instructing Van Beuningen to regulate 
his conduct according to the king’s wishes was handed to Temple 
so that Charles could deliver it personally. Moreover William at 
last put forward his view of the terms on which peace should be 
made, namely on the basis of the Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle, except 
for the exchange of Ath and Charleroi for Aire (which the French 
had captured) and St. Omer (which they had not). Other towns 
occupied by the French, together with Franche-Comté and Lorraine, 
should be handed back. These were not terms which corresponded 
in any way to France’s favourable military position, as Temple 
pointed out, but William was sure that they could be forced on France 
if Charles interposed vigorously to that end. Otherwise he would 
fight on in the hopes of success in the next campaign. He wrote a 
short personal note assuring Charles in very general terms of his 
readiness to submit entirely to his wishes, and to do everything he 
could to work for peace: this he could do more easily if Charles let 
him know what terms he thought reasonable. General assurances 
of this kind cost nothing. If his proposals were accepted it amoun- 
ted to drawing England into the coalition to enforce a peace which 
gave France no real gains for her efforts, and their true purpose was 


probably to induce Charles to break his silence and say what ideas 
he had for a settlement.? 


1 Danby to Temple, 8 January, Browning, ii. 481-3; Charles II to William, 8 
January. P.R.O., SP. 84/204, fo. 28. 

* Temple to Charles II, 5/15 January, Works, iv. 310-15 (¢f. i. 298-301); William to 
Charles, 5/15 January, printed in N. Japikse, Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans 
Willem Bentinck (The Hague, 1927-35), mu. ii. 143. Cf. Hyde’s diary, 4/14 January 
in Hyde’s Correspondence, ed. S. W. Singer (1828) i. 626-7; Temple to Charles, II, 9/19 
January, S.P. 84/204, fos. 34-5. 

At the same time Pesters, claiming to act on William’s behalf, presented himself 
to the French ambassador at Nijmegen with terms for a general peace more generous 
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This was certainly their effect. On receiving Temple’s despatch, 
Charles wasted no time, calling an extraordinary meeting of the 
Foreign Committee that afternoon. Acknowledging William’s 
‘frank way of proceeding’, the counter-proposals which were 
agreed on attempted to persuade him that the aim must not be the 
ideal frontier but the best obtainable in the present military situation. 
Since France could not be expected to agree both to a good frontier 
in Flanders and to return Franche-Comté, the latter should be aban- 
doned; in return Louis should be asked to throw Courtrai and 
Oudenarde into the proposed exchange in Flanders, and to agree 
to a further exchange, receiving Cambrai (a more important city 
than any of the others and one which he had not yet captured) 
and handing back Tournai (gained in 1668) and Condé (newly 
taken). William was thus called upon to consent to greater French 
gains, and given to understand that he could expect from Charles 
not vigorous interposition but only ‘ good offices’; and in addi- 
tion the letter was worded by Sir Joseph Williamson in a fatally 
patronising way.} 

This combination of defects proved decisive when Temple 
saw the Prince on 17/27 January. Reading Charles’s letter about 
a defensive alliance after the peace, William was extremely pleased 
and ready to give the assurances for which he was asked; but when 
Temple passed on the peace proposals he said that he would rather 
die than agree. He complained that Williamson’s style was ‘as 
if he thought him a child or to be fed with whipped cream; and 
that, since all this had been before the Foreign Committee, he knew 
very well it had been with the French ambassador too, and that the 
terms were his’. Such a peace would leave Flanders indefensible 
in the future; but he made no counter-proposals, saying that he 
could go no lower than those he had previously made. If Charles 
would not help, the war would have to go on, whatever its results. 
Temple tried to get him to think matters over a little before reply- 
ing to Charles, but he declined, saying ‘ that all he could think of 
any business was thought in an hour’s time’. Charles appealed to 
William not to ‘ let it fallso flat . . . without trying what it could 
be beaten out to ’, justifying his former proposals but offering to 


than those William suggested to Temple. They asserted his readiness to see Cambrai 
in French hands (¢f. his protest when Charles proposed this, p. 624 below). I can only 
account for this direct offer to Louis of more than he was proposing by way of Charles 
on one of two suppositions: either the offer was not seriously intended, or Pesters 
exceeded his instructions. William broke off his negotiations with Charles without 
waiting for Louis’s reply, and when this did arrive he made no attempt to pursue 
the matter. (Mignet, iv. 414-23.) 

1 Williamson to Temple, 9 January, S.P. 84/204, fos. 30-1, 38-9. 

2 Temple, Works, i. 305-7; Temple to Williamson, 18/28 January, ibid. iv. 332-7. 
Temple to Danby, 25 January, ibid. iv. 327-32 (date corrected to O.S. by Browningi 
ii. 484, n. 1.); William to Charles, 17/27 January and 2/12 February, Japikse, m. ii, 
143-5. 
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transmit to France any others which William chose to make, but 
without effect.? 

William accurately defined the difference between his own atti- 
tude and his uncle’s. Whereas he wanted a peace no worse than 
that of Aix-la~Chapelle Charles wanted one based on the present 
military situation. In these circumstances further negotiation 
was pointless. Charles’s desire was merely to bring an embarrassing 
war to an end without actively intervening; he hoped that a new 
Flanders frontier would be a stable one and cared nothing for 
Franche-Comté in comparison. William, the centre of a great 
coalition, and taking a more European view, obstinately refused to 
consider terms which involved serious losses to his ally and impor- 
tant gains to the enemy. His inflexibility may be criticized. since 
Spain later lost more in the Treaty of Nijmegen. It is rarely wise 
of a statesman to boast ‘ that all he could think of any business was 
thought in an hour’s time’. On the other hand, as William said, 
it is very doubtful whether his allies would have consented to 
Charles’s proposals at this point even if he had approved them 
himself; and his stubbornness had its advantages in the long run. 
Partly the result of native temperament, but partly perhaps cultivated 
in contrast to the ‘ unsteadiness ’ of his uncle’s policy, his obstinacy 
revealed him more and more as Louis’s great opponent when a 
greater readiness to compromise would have prejudiced his chances 
of becoming the head of future and greater coalitions. 

These negotiations, however, did result in a lessening of the ill- 
will between uncle and nephew which gave later attempts to reach 
an understanding a much better chance; and, most important, 
William abandoned any attempt to reach his ends by intrigues with 
parliament. A clear distinction is observable between the attitude of 
Van Beuningen and that of the other Confederate ambassadors, who 
regarded their colleague with increasing suspicion and constantly 
complained that he did not support them. This was a great gain 
for Charles, though not in the end an unmixed blessing, for if 
Van Beuningen’s confidential relations with the opposition had 
been maintained the marriage between William and Mary might 
have been received with less suspicion. On the other hand the 
lapse of what might be called the Du Moulin connection reduced one 
complication in the politics of the Popish Plot. 


IV 


Until the end of May 1677, William made no further approach 
to his uncle. These were, however, months of unrelieved disaster 
1 Foreign Entry Book, 28 January, S.P. 104/179; Temple, Works, i. 314-16; Temple 
to William, 6 February (really O.S.), ibid. iv. 337-9; Temple to Williamson, 16/26 


February, ibid. 339-42; Temple to Danby, 26 March, ibid. 342-5, corrected in Browning, 
ii. 484, n. I. 
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for the forces under his command. Valenciennes, Cambrai and 
St. Omer were all lost, and the battle of Cassel was also a defeat. 
The moral was obvious, that even a moderate peace could only be 
secured through English intervention. 

At the same time these French successes were creating difficulties 
for Charles. Apart from foreign policy the returning Commons were 
better disposed than in any session for six years; but they demanded 
that he should go to the rescue of the Confederates. On the same 
day as the news of the siege of Valenciennes arrived (6 March) 
the House decided without a division on an address asking the king 
to make alliances to preserve the Spanish Netherlands. 

Charles assured the ambassadors of both sides that this address 
would make no difference to his policy of neutrality. To Van 
Beuningen he said that while he shared the concern for the fate 
of Flanders he would not put any pressure upon France; he was 
neither able nor willing to take up arms. According to Don 
Bernardo de Salinas, he said that the address was the work of ‘ but 
three or four coquins that would engage him in a war and then 
leave him in the lurch’, and, tossing his handkerchief in the air, 
exclaimed that he cared that much for parliament.1_ Here, however, 
Charles perhaps affected an unconcern which he did not feel, because 
he knew that the Spaniard hoped for great things from his intrigues 
with members. At this very time his government had a narrow 
escape from them. Hitherto, repeated complaints about official 
aid to French recruiting in Scotland had been met with the bland 
reply that these would be investigated if witnesses were produced; * 
now by a stroke of fortune these became available when some of the 
recruits were captured by a Spanish privateer. Two of them were 
hurried across to the Spanish consul, Fonseca, whose long stay in 
England had given him valuable connections in the Commons and 
the City, and who passed them on, not to the Government but to 
one Harrington, a relative of Shaftesbury, and then to Lord 
Cavendish in readiness to tell their story to the Commons. Opinion 
might have been inflamed very considerably if they had not been 
intercepted by the government and induced to deny their stories, 
while Harrington behaved so indiscreetly before the privy council 
that he could safely be committed to the Tower for contempt and 
the House declined to take his case up. A further piece of good 
fortune came Charles’s way when Salinas unwisely repeated what 
he said were the king’s words about the address in front of Cavendish 


1 Van Beuningen, 9/19, 13/23 and 20/30 March; Schwerin, 20/30 March, Briefe, p. 107. 

* Van Beuningen, 6/16 and 9/19 February with enclosure; Lauderdale, 17 February, 
C.S.P.D. 1676-1677, pp. 560-1; Courtin, 25 January/4 February; Van Beuningen, 
13/23 February; Schwerin, 13/23 and 16/26 February, Briefe, pp. 89; 90-1; H. Coventry 
to Sir W. Godolphin, 19/29 March, S.P. 94/64, fo. 33. 

* Coventry to Godolphin, Joc. cit.; C.S.P.D. 1677-1678, pp. 12-17; Grey, Debates, 
iv. 255-83; Schwerin, 20/30 March, Briefe, pp. 104-5. 
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and others. This gave Charles a pretext for expelling both Salinas 


and Fonseca from the country, and their successor Bergeyck was 
comparatively harmless.? 

Irritation at these Spanish attempts to stir up discontent un- 
doubtedly influenced Charles’s reply to the address.2 Any answer 
which seemed to make concessions to parliamentary pressure would 
only encourage more such intrigues. His reply therefore, given 
without delay, was that he would ‘ use all means for the preservation 
of Flanders, that can possibly consist with the peace and safety of 
the kingdom ’;* in other words, he intended to confine himself to 
diplomatic action. 

This, however, did not end the matter. Though he sent Louis 
his congratulations on the fall of Valenciennes, and told Courtin 
that Louis was right to proceed to attack Cambrai and St. Omer for 
the security of France,‘ he knew that such attacks would only stimu- 
late feeling in both Houses. Moreover, pressure was now added 
from Danby, who had long been anti-French in private and who, 
about this time, began to identify himself in public with the general 
hostility to Louis. Danby’s son-in-law’s father, James Herbert, 
moved in the Commons for a second address, asking the king to 
enter into suitable alliances, this time with a definite promise of 
‘aids and supplies’. He hinted that his motion was not unwelcome 
to the treasurer. Since there could be no question that this second 
address was the work of a few rascals pushed on by Spain, Charles 
could not so lightly dismiss it, though he told Courtin he would 
resist it.6 This time he delayed his reply. Van Beuningen heard 
that the pros and cons of war had been debated in Charles’s presence 
without his expressing an opinion, and hopes that Charles would 
give way were so widespread that the Dutchman considered that 
the time was at hand when definite offers should be made to him by 
the allies. Though the king and James congratulated Courtin on 
the capture of Cambrai they expressed the hope that Louis would 
desist after attacking St. Omer and betrayed misgivings about 
French conquests in Sicily. Conquests in Germany would be so 
much more innocuous.’ 

It was at this point that Danby, evidently thinking that there was 
a real chance of winning Charles over, embodied his arguments in a 
memorandum dated 4 April. He argued that all his efforts to build 
up a ‘ Court Party ’ would be wasted if nothing was done to meet 

1 Coventry to Godolphin, Joc. cit.; Salinas, 20/30 March and 27 March/6 April (vol 
489); Van Beuningen, 20/30 March and 23 March/2 April; Schwerin, 20/30 March, 
Briefe, pp. 106-16; Courtin, 19/29 March; C.S.P.D. 1677-1678, pp. 30, 58. 

2 Courtin, 12/22 March; Schwerin, 16/26 March, p. 103; Courtin, 5/15 April. 

3 Commons Journals, ix. 401 (16 March). * Courtin, 26 March/s April. 

5 Browning, i. 222; Van Beuningen, 23 March/2 April. 

® Courtin, 29 March/8 April. 


7 Van Beuningen, 30 March/9 April, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 DD, and same 
date, ibid. RRR; Courtin, 2/12 April. 
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the general fear of French expansion; the next session would be 
“the worst that we ever yet saw’ and the affections of the people 
would be dangerously alienated. Significantly the memorandum 
largely presents an active foreign policy as a solution to Charles’s 
domestic problems. Its references to foreign affairs are of the 
vaguest, and there is no serious attempt to argue that the defence 
of Flanders is an essential English interest justifying risks in itself. 
This partly reflects Danby’s own outlook, but also indicates those 
arguments which he considered most likely to influence Charles.? 

It was probably unfortunate for him that on the same day news 
of the French victory over William at Cassel revived hopes that the 
coalition would have to sue for peace without Charles taking any 
risk. Congratulating Courtin, he said that he regarded it as a 
victory for himself; and James was equally delighted. In Courtin’s 
hearing, Charles told Van Beuningen that he could only advise the 
Dutch to make a prompt peace. Yet someone at court was holding 
out hopes to Van Beuningen that Charles would concern himself 
with the fate of Flanders,? and his eventual reply to the Commons’ 
secorid address was more accommodating than the previous one. 
Suitable military preparations must be made: if the House desired 
to sit longer to vote money for these, Charles would be prepared 
to consent to a further meeting after a short adjournment over 
Easter. In this way he made some apparent concessions to Danby 
and to the feeling which ruled many even of the ‘ Court Party ’, 
and shifted the onus of further action to others without having 
committed himself to anything more definite, than strengthening 
his armed forces even if the Commons did vote the money requested. 
It was the week before Easter and many members had already gone 
into the country. ‘Those who remained would certainly be reluctant 
to vote supplies, and no real plans were laid to persuade them to 
do so. No concrete proposal was put forward and it was left to 
Sir William Coventry to suggest that if the king borrowed £200,000 
on the security of the recent tax and spent it on preparations in 
accordance with the House’s addresses it would be reimbursed at 
the next session. This was quite inadequate. 

The king’s message, therefore, was a concession to Danby’s 
importunity, not a change of heart. As Charles told Courtin, it 
would enable him to meet charges that the House had sat long 
enough to pass two money-bills and nothing else. There was 
another last-minute concession. A few hours before the adjourn- 
ment on 16 April, Danby persuaded the king, unknown even to 
James, to.agree to another message to the Commons, which for the 


1 Browning, i. 225-7 and ii. 66-9. 2 Courtin, 5/15, 9/19 and 12/22 April. 

* Van Beuningen, 10/20 April. 

4 Commons Journals, ix. 418; Grey, iv. 343-51; Courtin, 12/22 April; Browning, 
i, 227-9. 
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first time stated the sum of money, £600,000, which was indispens- 
able before the king could ‘ speak or act’; but at this late stage 
this only elicited vague promises of money after Charles had entered 
into an alliance.? 

Danby having thus failed to get any money, Charles escaped 
to Newmarket without having to make any awkward decisions. 
Some attempt was made to borrow the £200,000 authorized—some 
attempt would have had to be made to satisfy the Commons—but 
not until some time after the adjournment, and then unsuccessfully, 
for possible lenders feared that if no alliances against France were 
made, they would not be repaid.? No warlike preparations were 
made, still less any attempt to negotiate alliances. To Van 
Beuningen Charles continued to say with emphasis, that he would 
do his best to get France to accept any reasonable qutch proposals, 
for he too was concerned about Flanders, but he held out no hope of 
breaking off relations with Louis to compel any solution.* At the 
same time he gave renewed assurances to Courtin that he would 
keep his engagement to Louis and would even facilitate further re- 
cruiting for the regiments in French service.‘ His constant attach- 
ment to France seemed further demonstrated when an unusually large 
complimentary embassy of French nobles spent some time on 
familiar terms with him at Newmarket and elsewhere. Members of 
parliament concluded that his requests for money to finance military 
preparations were insincere and the sitting which opened on 21 May 
was doomed to failure.® 

Yet at this time when French influence at Court seemed in- 
vincible, there are signs of optimism in some of Van Beuningen’s 
despatches, especially in one sent to William at the end of April. 
He reported a steady growth of anti-French feeling among the 
king’s ministers. References to ‘the most prominent of the king’s 
ministers ’ and ‘ a man who now has most credit and shows himself 
very much inclined to a breach’ with France, are obviously to 
Danby. Clearly much discussion was going on at Court, and we 
can even discern the arguments which Charles used to defend his 
inactivity. He had scruples about declaring war on a king who had 
been his ally at the beginning of this same war; he could not aban- 
don his mediation at Nijmegen unless Louis refused reasonable 
terms; he was averse to all wars for the present and feared being 
deserted by the Confederates and not fully supported by his subjects ; 


1 Commons Journals, ix. 422-3; Browning, i. 229, n. 3.; Courtin, 3/13 and 7/17 May. 

2 Van Beuningen, 11/21 May, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677, DD. 

® Van Beuningen, 17/27 April, 1/11, 4/14, 8/18, 15/25 May; memorial dated 4/14 
May and reply of 12/22 May, SP. 104/66, fos. 126-7; Courtin, 7/17 and 10/20 May. 

* Courtin, 3/13 May. 

5 A. Marvell, ‘Growth of Popery’, in Works, ed. Grosart (1875), iv. 373-5; R. 
Langhorn to Lord Hatton, 2é April, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29556, fo. 157; De Lira to 
Bergeyck, 27 April/7 May (vol. 490). 
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finally, he had a secret fear of being embroiled in internal difficulties 
by Louis’s artifices—Louis might retaliate by disclosing some of the 
skeletons in the cupboard. Van Beuningen’s informants hoped 
that this resistance might be overcome, and he was told that the king 
had actually said that he would rather make war on France than 
threaten it. 

Charles was prepared to listen to Danby’s arguments, but was 
not yet ready to agree to a change of policy. The only fact which 
might be interpreted as a concession was Charles’s agreement that a 
further appeal should be made to the Commons for money for 
preparations instead of an immediate adjournment on 21 May until 
the’ winter. This was something which Charles could hardly 
have avoided in any case without causing extreme disgust among 
his own supporters. Others had, however, long been saying they 
would give nothing unless the king first took some action. In the 
recess nothing whatever had been done, French recruiting had con- 
tinued in Ireland and the suspicion that the demand for money 
was a trick was natural.2_ Too much importance should not there- 
fore be attached to the meeting between opposition leaders and 
Confederate ambassadors on the day before parliament reassembled. 
Sir Thomas Littleton probably heard then that no negotiations had 
been begun with the Confederates, and this reinforced his attitude; 
but both Van Beuningen and Bergeyck were pursuing policies of 
moderation at this time, so that they were even suspected by members 
of not really wanting an extension of the war. The same was not 
true, however, of two new ambassadors who appeared on the scene 
a few days later. Dissatisfied with Bergeyck’s lack of vigour and 
friendship with Courtin, the Spanish governor at Brussels, Villa 
Hermosa, in consultation with Salinas and Fonseca, decided to send 
a new envoy, the Marquis de Borgomanero. Arriving in London 
on 24 May, he immediately entered into much closer relations with 
the opposition. Two days later the Count of Waldstein arrived to 
represent the emperor. Charles had been warned that he too had 
been instructed to follow the policy of Salinas and Fonseca and that 
he brought with him letters of exchange for 10,000 pistoles for the 
purpose.‘ 

Their arrival strengthened Charles’s resolve to adjourn parlia- 
ment as soon as he decently could.’ On the opening day he made no 
speech, merely ordering Secretary Coventry to remind the Commons 


1 Van Beuningen to William, 24 April/4 May, Japikse, 11. ii. 164-9. Cf. Journaal van 
Constantijn Huyghens den zoon gedurende de veldtochten der jaren 1673, 1675, 1676, 1677 en 
1678 (Werken van het Historisch Genootschap, Utrecht, 1881), pp. 167, 169, 171, 172. 

2 Schwerin, 27 April/7 May, Briefe, p. 129. 

* Courtin, 24 May/3 June; Schwerin, 22 May/1 June, p. 134. 

* Sir R. Bulstrode to Williamson, 22 May/1 June, S.P. 77/51, fo. 149; Borgomanero, 
28 May/7 June (vol. 491); Schwerin, 25 May/4 June, p. 135; Courtin, 3/13 May. 

* Courtin, 24 May/3 June. 
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of his message of 16 April, ‘for that he intended a recess very 
suddenly’. Two days later he tried to repair this omission, 
summoning the House to Whitehall to assure them ‘upon the 
word of a king, that you shall not repent any trust you repose in me ’, 
but that he could not take any risks until he had been put into a 
better condition to wage war. He added the remarkable assertion 
that he had not lost one day since the House last met, and attempted 
to put the responsibility, if nothing was done, upon them. The 
members were quite unconvinced, ‘ some going so far as to say that 
the money was indeed asked, but not desired, and to be refused was 
thought excuse enough for not doing what some had no mind to do’. 
From their address, Danby’s supporters attempted to remove the 
specific demand for a Dutch alliance as being a contravention of the 
royal prerogative, but were defeated by 182 votes to 142 in a division 
with some curious features. About fifty members remained in the 
speaker’s chamber, abstaining, and ‘several of the Court’ even 
voted with the opposition including ‘ Edward Sackville, Sr. Fra. 
Compton, Sr. H. Ford, Sr. Jn. Elwes and all the Speaker’s friends ’. 
This was ominous for both Danby and Charles. The immediate 
situation could be ended by a further adjournment on 28 May, with 
a stiff rebuke for the House’s invasion of his ‘fundamental power of 
making peace and war’; but obviously when parliament next met, 
pressure would only be greater, especially if France made further 
conquests in the interval, and the unity of Danby’s laboriously 
collected ‘ Court Party ’ would be endangered. Harmony between 
king and Commons was now impossible until Charles either accepted 
the House’s foreign policy or brought the war to an end in some other 
way, and yet harmony must be achieved within twelve months. In 
June 1677 we find the first reference to the fact that the special 
duty imposed on wine in 1670 would expire at Michaelmas 1678 
unless the Commons were prepared to renew it.? 


V 


The desirability of bringing the war to an end was thus being 
brought home to Charles. Within seven months he was to show 
himself prepared for a Dutch alliance without a preliminary grant 
of money; but as yet he was not ready to make one. It was at 
this time that he recalled ‘in common discourse’ the disastrous 
consequences of his father’s acceptance of parliament’s foreign 
policy. To the repeated appeals of the Confederate ambassadors 
he continued to give a firm refusal. He strongly disliked Borgo- 
manero; never since his exile had he shown much liking for Spain, 

1 Commons Journals, ix. 423-6; Grey, iv. 355-91; Borgomanero, 28 May/7 June 
(vol. 491); Sir R. Southwell to Essex, 26 May, Selections from the Correspondence of 
Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, 1673-1677, ed. C. E. Pike (R. Hist. Soc. 1913), p. 141 ; T. 
Thynne to Halifax, 27 May, cit. H. D. Foxcroft, Life of Halifax (1898), i.129. Browning 
(i. 231) seems to me to miss the significance of the vote of 25 May. 
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and now the Spaniard’s intrigues irritated him, and his proposals, 
for instance for a return to the Peace of the Pyrenees and an English 
recapture of Dunkirk, seemed to be lacking, like Spanish policy in 
general, in all sense of reality. Wan Beuningen regarded Borgo- 
manero’s arrival as a disaster which hindered his efforts to persuade 
Charles; but Charles also complained about the visits of Fonseca 
and Salinas to the Prince of Orange, and once accused the States- 
General of having participated in the decision to send Borgomanero 
to London. From William he had heard nothing for three months.? 
Charles’s instinct was therefore to seek a way out through France 
which had helped him before. No sooner had parliament been 
adjourned than he asked Courtin to take a trip to France to describe 
his difficulties to Louis; ? but while Courtin was awaiting permission 
to leave his post, the situation was modified by the arrival of 
Bentinck, William’s closest friend. 

William’s military failures had driven him to the conclusion that 
he must make another bid for an English alliance. Though he 
saw Borgomanero before the latter’s journey to London, and a trans- 
lation of his long despatch of 28 May/7 June (describing both an 
audience with Charles and long conversations with parliament men) 
survives in the Orange archives,’ even before reading it William chose 
for himself the different course of another direct appeal to Charles. 
He told the British Resident at Brussels that he had deliberately de- 
layed Bentinck’s departure so that his mission could not (like those of 
Borgomanero and Waldstein) be regarded as having any connection 
with events in Parliament. Indeed, when news of the adjournment 
arrived William agreed that Charles could have done nothing else; 
if he had accepted the Commons’ address ‘ all the world would have 
judged he had been forced to it by his Parliament and that he could 
not -refuse anything they proposed to him’. He now hoped that 
Charles might do freely what he would not do under pressure.‘ 

Bentinck was instructed once again to assert the Prince’s readiness 
to follow Charles’s lead and accept a peace, though William doubted 
whether France would in fact agree to reasonable terms. He had no 
authority to commit William, but could suggest that Flanders would 
not be safe unless France gave up Tournai, Courtrai, Oudenarde, 
Ath and Charleroi of her possessions before the war and Valen- 
ciennes and Condé of her conquests during it; in other words 
France would keep in exchange the captured cities of Cambrai, 


1 Borgomanero, 28 May/7 June (vol. 491); Courtin, 24 May/3 June and 28 May/ 
7 June; Van Beuningen, 11/21 May, 29 May/8 June, 1/11 June; Schwerin, 25 May/4 June 
and 1/11 June, pp. 135, 138-9. 

? Courtin, 31 May/1o June. 

* Sir R. Bulstrode to Williamson, 22 May/1 June, S.P. 77/51, fo. 149; Huyghens, 
Journaal, p. 171; Koninklijk Huisarchief at the Hague, Inv. 16. IX a. 19. 

* Bulstrode to Williamson, 1/11 June, S.P. 77/51, fos. 157-8; William to Bentinck; 
1/11 June, Japikse, Correspondentie, 1. i, 6, 
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Aire, St. Omer and Bouchain. Franche-Comté was not mentioned. 
In Flanders it will be seen that these terms represented a retreat from 
William’s proposals of January to something very like Charles’s 
suggestions at that time; but it was probable that they would not 
now satisfy Louis, and Bentinck was instructed to suggest the con- 
quest of Dunkirk as an inducement to Charles to join in military 
action against him. This was still the real hope underlying the 
talk about peace aims. Finally Bentinck was to ask permission to 
come to England when the campaign of 1677 was over, whether 
peace had been made or not. He was not commissioned to mention 
the possibility of marriage to Mary.? 

In the ensuing conversation Bentinck made no headway towards 
getting Charles to enter the war. In discussing what peace settle- 
ment was desirable, there was some misunderstanding. The 
Dutchman was under the impression that Franche-Comté was the 
real difficulty, and that there was substantial agreement about 
Flanders,? but Charles would admit only to a general discussion of 
the problem without going into detail over the various towns.® 
The only concrete concessions which Bentinck took back were a 
promise that William might come to England after the campaign 
—and even that was given only after some days’ hesitation and in 
ambiguous terms which Danby had later to elucidate—and secondly 
a promise to send someone to talk matters over further.‘ 

These results will appear meagre, but all witnesses agreed that 
Bentinck’s tact improved relations between William and his uncles 
and so created the necessary atmosphere for something more.’ It 
was now possible for Charles to consider modifying his dependence 
on France and solving his problems by manipulating William and 
Louis alternately towards a compromise settlement, and keeping on 
good terms with both. In this he proved to be over-subtle. 

Charles’s first step was taken while Bentinck was still in London. 
He gave up his original plan that Courtin should personally convey 
his proposals to Louis and instead, on 7 June, a conference was 
secretly held in Chiffinch’s rooms at the palace. In addition to 
Charles and Courtin, only James and Danby were present. In the 
proposals, which Charles had apparently been drawing up personally 
for some days past, a request for financial assistance to avoid 


1 Memorandum van Bentinck over zijne Zending, ibid. 1. i. 4-6. 

? Bentinck reported to William orally but see Hyde to H. Coventry, 10/20 September, 
Coventry MSS. at Longleat, vol. 41, fo. 247; also Bentinck to Danby, 8/18 September, 
Browning, ii. 397-8. 

3 Coventry to Hyde, 17 September, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25119, fo. 112. 

4 Bentinck to William, 5/15 and 8/18 June, Japikse, Correspondentie, 1. i. 7,8; Danby 
to Temple, 14 June, Browning, ii. 485-7, and to Bentinck, 29 June, ibid. ii. 391-2; Courtin 
7/17 June; J. S. Clarke, Life of James IT (1816), i. 504. 

5 James to William, 10 June, C.S.P.D., 1677-1678, pp. 188-9; Danby to William, 
11 June, Browning, ii. 389; Wan Beuningen, 12/22 June; Huyghens, Jowrnaal, pp. 
181-2. 
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recalling his bellicose parliament inevitably played a large part, and 
haggling over the precise amount to be paid lasted for some months.? 
But other matters were also discussed. Charles argued that the 
demand for war could only be forestalled by a peace guaranteeing an 
adequate barrier in Flanders; and, saying that William had now 
promised to follow his advice about peace terms, he went on for the 
first time to make detailed suggestions to Louis. In the all-important 
area of Flanders these differed from Bentinck’s only by adding 
Valenciennes to Louis’s gains; in addition Louis would retain 
Franche-Comté, to the loss of which William would surely reconcile 
himself. Louis could be expected to ask for more, but it might be 
possible to bridge the gap.? 

While Louis’s reply was awaited, no detailed negotiations could 
be undertaken with William, but certain preparations could be 
made. Danby wrote to ask Temple if he would accept the secret- 
aryship of state which Henry Coventry wanted to resign. Temple’s 
sympathy with William was so well-known that the king’s readiness 
to consider his appointment is noteworthy though nothing came of 
it.2 Secondly, it was decided to revive the project for a defensive 
alliance with the Dutch when the war was over, and Danby and 
others met to examine draft articles, which were then put into cold 
storage until a suitable moment.‘ At the same time, Charles evaded 
Van Beuningen’s pressure to keep his promise to send someone 
over for discussions with William on the pretext that he needed time 
to think matters over, really no doubt because he wanted to see 
Louis’s reply first, until at the end of June he agreed that Temple 
should be summoned from Nijmegen for the purpose.5 

Louis’s answer, however, proved very disappointing. Not only 
did he refuse to pay the amount requested by Charles (this might have 
been expected), but his attitude to the suggested peace terms was 
uncompromising. He refused to give up Tournai and Courtrai, 
and in exchange for Charleroi, Ath and Oudenarde he wanted Ypres, 
Charlemont and even Luxemburg—in addition to the five towns 
gained in Charles’s proposals and Franche-Comté.* William had 
been correct in his prediction that Louis would refuse to content 
himself with moderate gains. Charles went to some trouble to 
point out to Courtin on the map that such terms would leave both 
Ghent and Bruges uncovered, but the Frenchman was unyielding. 

1 Browning, i. 237-44. 

2 Courtin, 11/21 June, printed by Mignet, iv. 479-85. 

3 Danby to Temple, 14 June, Browning, ii. 485. The Duke of York seems, however, 


to have objected. Sir R. Southwell to Ormonde, 22 September, Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Ormonde MSS. iv. 376. 

4 P.R.O. Foreign Entry Book, 17, 18 and 21 June, SP. 104/180; and Treaty Papers 
SP. 103/49, fos. 106-17. 

5 Van Beuningen to Bentinck, 22 June/2 July, Japikse, Correspondentie, 1. ii. 595-6, 
and despatch of same date; Danby to Bentinck, 29 June, Browning, ii. 391-2. 
* Louis to Courtin, 23 June/3 July, printed in Mignet, iv. 485-97; Courtin, 2/12 July. 
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Louis had thus refused to moderate his terms to oblige Charles, and 
the case of those who urged that only the threat of a rapprochement 
between Charles and William would induce him to do so was 
correspondingly strengthened. The connection between Charles 
and Louis might still yield useful subsidies, but these would be 
dearly bought if a continuation of the war led to greater domestic 
difficulties. This was reinforced by erroneous reports that the 
French and Dutch diplomats at Nijmegen were negotiating for a 
return to the Franco-Dutch alliance of 1662. ‘ The King took this 
occasion to speak [to the foreign committee] of his intended treaty 
with Holland, and to resolve to begin anew the prosecution of it 
with the Prince of Orange.’! This refers only to the proposed 
defensive alliance after the war; but it could hardly have been 
offered to William without accompanying discussions on the way 
to bring about peace. 

In conversation with Temple Charles expressed his strong 
desire for peace, because ‘ his parliament would never be quiet nor 
easy to him while the war lasted abroad’; the demand that he 
should join the Confederates was largely the ,.work of ‘some 
factious leaders who thought more of themselves than of anything 
else, [and] had a mind to engage him in a war, and then leave him in 
it unless they might have their terms in removing and filling of 
places; and he was very loth to be so much at their mercy, as he 
should be if he were once engaged in it’. Moreover the longer the 
war lasted the more of Flanders would be lost. His solution was 
one more attempt to persuade William to join him in ‘ making the 
peace ’ for Spain, if they would not do it for themselves. Temple, 
foreseeing that this would have no more effect than previous at- 
tempts, was reluctant to go, and suggested that Laurence Hyde should 
undertake the task instead ;* but Hyde’s departure was postponed on 
29 July, on the ground that the time was inopportune when William 
was about to lay siege to Charleroi. As long as there were prospects 
of military success he was not likely to be ready to make concessions ; 
and Charles told Courtin that he hoped William would receive 
‘une nouvelle correction ’.® 

William not only failed, but failed in circumstances of con- 
siderable humiliation and suspicion. When Luxembourg advanced 
to relieve Charleroi William raised the siege without fighting a 
battle. This meant the end of all hope of achieving anything in 
1677, and recriminations among the allies. The Spaniards in 
despair ascribed William’s unusual refusal to fight to the arrival of 

1 Williamson’s Journal, 2 and 8 July, S.P. 84/205, fos. 263, 264; Foreign Entry Book, 
8 July, S.P. 104/179. 

2 Temple, i. 330-2; Courtin, 26 July/s August. Temple’s account is at fault in 
implying that Hyde’s name was not suggested until late August. 

 Courtin, 30 July/9 August; Van Beuningen, 31 July/10 August; Danby to William, 
1 August, Japikse, Correspondentie, 11. ii. 191-2. 
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the earl of Ossory in camp a few days before: they linked this 
with Bentinck’s journey and suspected that in his own personal 
interests William had reached a secret understanding with his uncle 
and so with France. Even amongst William’s own aides-de-camp 
and secretaries rumours circulated that Ossory on Charles’s behalf 
had urged him not to risk losing his army and so making it impos- 
sible for his friends to help him.1. William flatly denied on his word 
of honour that Ossory brought any such commission from Charles; 
he had come over solely to see the fighting that was expected, like 
others at the same time. There were other suspicious occasions 
when William sought to defend himself against accusations by a 
round denial, and perhaps his word of honour alone is not sufficient; 
but in addition William could bring sound military reasons to support 
his refusal to fight—difficult terrain, inferior numbers, and the fact 
that with the Sambre and the hostile garrison of Charleroi behind 
him a defeat would have been a rout.? Refusal to deliver battle if 
there was any possibility of advantage would have been most 
uncharacteristic; and to throw away any possible military advantage 
and risk falling out with his allies for the sake of anything which 
Charles could promise in the future would have been to throw away 
two birds in the hand for a particularly elusive one in the bush. 
It is not altogether impossible that Ossory, fearing that his friend 
was meditating a desperate stroke in a bad position, passed on some 
general avuncular exhortations to use caution, but it is most unlikely 
that they were the decisive reasons for William’s refusal to fight. 
In fact, on the day before the council of war decided on retreat, 
William had received a letter from Temple reminding him how far 
he was from an understanding with Charles. He learned, to his 
dismay, that Temple was not coming over, and that Hyde in his 
place would deal with little more than the old project for a defensive 
alliance after the war.* 

Hearing of William’s failure and learning that the idea of sending 
Hyde was not unwelcome to France, Charles now allowed him to 
proceed. His instructions were to argue that every succeeding 
campaign only made the situation worse and encouraged Louis to 
demand more; he was to repeat Charles’s refusal ‘ upon uncon- 
controllable reasons ’ to enter the war and to urge a peace which 
would be the best practicable though not ideal. The ‘ likeliest 

1 Huyghens, Journaal, pp. 204, 207; Borgomanero, 14/24 and 21/31 August (vol. 491). 
For the Spaniards’ wild suspicions of William, see also Correspondence de la Cour del” Espagne 


sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII siécle, ed. H. Lonchay and J. Cuvelier (Brussels, 1935), 
vol. v. passim. 


2 William to Fagel, 19/29 August, Japikse, op. cit. m. ii. 199-205; of. Courtin to 
Pomponne, 13/23 August and Temple, i. 337. 

* Huyghens, Journaal, pp. 204-5; Danby to William, 1 August, Japikse, op. cit. m. 
ii. 191-2 and William to Danby, 13/23 August, ibid. p. 196. 

“ Courtin, 23 August/2 September; Temple to Jenkins, 24 August, S.P, 84/210, fo. 
306. 
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proposition ’ to put to France would be that Louis should hand back 
Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath and Charleroi, and keep Tournai, Condé, 
Cambrai, Aire, St. Omer, Bouchain and Valenciennes. These 
proposals would have given Louis three towns more than William 
had been ready to concede in his instructions to Bentinck, or two 
more than Charles had suggested to Louis, but four less than Louis 
had demanded in reply. As for Franche-Comté, all Charles could 
do was to offer William the sop of securfhg his considerable private 
interests in that area—a matter ‘which William himself seems not to 
have regarded as urgent. As a further fnducement Charles offered 
to guarantee the new Flanders frontier agRinst further encroachment. 
In a private letter to Bentinck Danby sfessed this, but added that 
things could be brought to ‘a better ac odation ’ by a personal 
visit to Charles than by any ot¥er means} a clear hint that if William 
did not like the terms, he could postponefdetailed discussion of them 
until he came to England, for Charles was now ‘ extreme desirous ’ 
to see his nephew. 7 

For William the prospect of this visit was far more important 
than the proposals brought by Hyde. ,In refusing them, he agreed 
that peace was urgently necessary, and said that he was now prepared 
to submit even to a disadvantageous one; but it must not be posi- 
tively ruinous, ‘ such a one as would leave the country exposed to be 
swallowed up in a summer, whenever the King of France . . . 
shall have a mind to it, from which no guarantee between the King 
and the States can defend them’. He insisted on virtually the same 
Flanders frontier as he had suggested by way of Bentinck,” to which 
Bentinck had then thought Charles was willing to agree. Indeed 
he expressed his disappointment that the terms brought by Hyde 
marked a retreat from those, and talked once more of perishing 
sword in hand rather than accept them. On the other hand, in 
one significant respect William receded from his obstinacy; Hyde 
was convinced that he was prepared to abandon Franche-Comté to 
France. Charles now knew that that serious obstacle could be re- 
moved and that William was less averse to peace. Some of the ground 
had been cleared for the meeting between uncle and nephew pending 
which almost all diplomatic activity now came to a standstill.* 

Three further factors in the situation also need discussion. With 
the pride characteristic of a great empire in decline, the Spaniards 






1 Hyde’s Instructions, 26 August, S.P. 84/205, fos. 97-8; Danby to Bentinck, 
27 August, Browning, ii. 396-7 and to William, 27 August, Japikse, 11, ii. 197. 

* He asked for the restoration of Douai instead of Condé. 

* Hyde to Coventry, 10/20 September, Coventry Papers at Longleat, vol. 41, fos. 
246-9. It is worth noticing that a few days earlier the Dutch ambassador at Nijmegen, 
Van Beverningk, had ‘ unofficially’ put forward peace proposals also coinciding 
with those Bentinck had carried, with the addition of Franche-Comté. He hinted 
that peace on these lines would not be unwelcome to William; but nothing came 
of this ballon d’essai. D’Estrades, Colbert and D’Avaux to Louis, 4/14 September, in 
G. d’Estrades, Lettres et Négotiations (London, 1743), ix. 158-72. 
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were still reluctant to envisage a peace involving any losses. 
Yet in the field they could do little; they were largely dependent on 
the efforts of their allies, and especially of William, whom they 
distrusted with a suspicion which was no doubt increased by a 
knowledge of their own impotence and frustration. Almost their 
only asset was the connection which they still maintained with 
some leaders of the English parliamentary opposition. If by their 
means they could force Charles into alliance, this would compensate 
for much that had gone before. The impression left by Borgo- 
manero’s dispatches is that he followed the lead of his English 
friends, rather than the reverse. What they most wanted was to 
create a situation in which Charles would have to recall parliament, 
and for this purpose they had long urged Borgomanero to maintain 
an intransigent attitude and had drawn his attention to the possibility 
of threatening an interruption of English trade with Spain.) 
Accordingly at the end of August, Borgomanero submitted a 
memorial to Charles repeating his offers of an alliance, while 
simultaneously rumours‘were spread that if the king did not accept 
this, a breach with Spain might well follow, accompanied by the 
seizure of English property in Spain valued at more than £4,000,000. 
Unfortunately for Borgomanero, the bluff was rather obvious; 
there was little likelihood of the Spanish Government taking his 
advice and adding another to its enemies, and Charles could counter 
with references to the vulnerability of the Spanish Indies, while 
refusing to be driven into an alliance @ coups de baton. Yet Charles 
found it advisable to send his secretary of state to the exchange to 
reassure merchants, and he had to face the prospect that if nothing 
was done there would be further Spanish attempts to make trouble.? 
The consequence of this reckless Spanish attitude to Charles, 
combined with their open complaints against William, was that 
the forthcoming negotiations would take place over Spain’s head, 
so arousing the distrust also of her friends in the Commons, with 
unfortunate effects. 

The supersession of Courtin also deserves mention. Barrillon 
was no less able, but could not quickly strike up the same personal 
relationship with Charles, nor was he his equal in taking part in the 
Court’s frivolities. The change may have facilitated Charles’s 
change of policy, for even he would not have found it easy to evade 
the repeated assurances which he had given to Courtin. While 


1 Borgomanero to Villa Hermosa, 1/11 June, and to de Lira, 12/22 June, and 25 
August/4 September (vol. 491) and ¢f. Klopp, ii. 66. 

* Borgomanero to De Lira, 25 August/4 September and to Villa Hermosa, 28 
August/7 September (vol. 491); C.S.P.D. 1677-1678, pp. 346-7, 539-40; Henry 
Coventry to Ormonde, 1 September, Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., iv. 35; Sir R. 
Southwell to Ormonde, 1 September, ibid. p. 375; Barrillon 30 August/9 September, 
3/13 and 6/16 September; Van Beuningen, 31 August/10 September, 4/14, 7/17 Sep- 
tember; Schwerin, 4/14 September, Briefe, pp. 146-8. 
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William’s arrival was awaited, moreover, there occurred the well- 
known dispute about the exchange rates for the subsidy; when 
Barrillon protested, Charles, saying ‘ Je suis si honteux que je ne 
vous puis plus parler ’, pushed him out of the room to argue it out 
with Danby.! This has been interpreted as an example of Charles’s 
skill in extorting the maximum amount from Louis, but his em- 
barrassment may have been genuine; it was after all humiliating to 
have to resort to that kind of chicanery to squeeze out a few thousand 
pounds extra, and a change might be welcome. 

Finally the duchess of York’s pregnancy must surely have been 
a factor in everyone’s calculations. If the child proved to be a 
healthy boy, marriage with Mary would not have the same advan- 
tages for William. If, therefore, Charles wanted to bring William 
more closely into the family circle and to guard against the pos- 
sibility of William’s once more forming combinations with his 
discontented subjects, it would be desirable to arrange the marriage 
without delay. 


VI 


Both William and Charles had to reassure suspicious friends. 
To the allied ambassadors in The Hague William denied any inten- 
tion of betraying them. He was undertaking this journey, he said, 
only at the invitation of the king of England, in the interests alike 
of his country and of his allies. He did not hope that England would 
enter the war, but only for the least disadvantageous peace which 
could be arranged. Fagel added that the prince was going without 
powers to bind the States-General. When asked whether William’s 
marriage would be discussed Fagel replied that he did not think so. 
Since this laid Fagel open to be proved wrong in a fortnight it 
probably shows that William’s intentions on this point were secret 
even from the Pensionary.2 The argument that the final invitation 
came from England was somewhat disingenuous since William had 
several times asked his uncle for permission to go; but William 
may have been sincere when he argued that his intention now 
was not to seek to extend the war, but only to try to arrange 
the least disadvantageous ending to it that was possible. If so, 
William’s journey produced better results than he originally hoped 
for. 

Charles’s line to Barrillon was that he had no idea what William 
wanted to say to him, but that Louis should trust him not to break 
their old friendship. William would not shake him or trick him, 
and he hoped rather to get William to serve his interests. It may 


1 Barrillon, 24 September/4 October. 

* Klopp, ii. 70 (based on Kramprich’s despatches of 3/13 and 6/16 October); De 
Lira to Borgomanero, 25 September/; October, and 28 September/8 October (vol. 
491). 

* Barrillon, 13/23 and 17/27 September, 24 September/4 October. 
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well be that Charles’s attitude was as vaguely opportunistic as these 
statements imply, and that he relied on superior diplomatic skill 
to manoeuvre William into dependence on him. Barrillon remained 
rather uneasy, since nothing could explain away the fact that 
Charles had permitted William to make his journey without con- 
sulting Louis first; but Charles was able to point out that the Spanish 
and Imperial ambassadors were even more uneasy about it, 
thinking that this confirmed that William was planning to. desert 
his allies. Some Englishmen also feared that it was all a French 
trick. The general uncertainty about the purposes and probable 
outcome of the visit was well summed up in a remark by 
Secretary Coventry at Newmarket, that ‘the State and. horse- 
politics resemble one another, those appear most confident. that 
know least ’.2 

In the few days that William spent at Newmarket no important 
business was transacted, partly because William would make no 
application for Mary’s hand until he had seen her—and Charles and 
James had left her behind in London. If Charles had hoped to get 
on friendlier terms with his nephew in the informal atmosphere of 
Newmarket, the attempt failed and Charles speeded up their de- 
parture for London.? 

The surviving accounts of the conversations which followed are 
neither as full nor as reliable as one might wish. Burnet bases his 
account on information from Ralph Montagu, but the latter did not 
arrive from Versailles until all was over, and the resulting narratives 
are full of errors and inconsistencies. Both Temple and James’s 
biographer give the impression that William insisted on completing 
negotiations for marriage with Mary before beginning a discussion 
of international affairs, while Charles wanted agreement on the latter 
first, and modern historians have followed them in this.? But while 
a deadlock of this sort did develop, thete were discussions on the 
political situation, at least of a general character, at the very opening 
of the talks. This is clear from the account which Charles gave to 
Barrillon, even though one may think that Charles was as usual 
not altogether candid; and these preliminary talks influenced 
Charles’s consent to the marriage. 

On Sunday, 14 October, James told Barrillon that Charles was 
still waiting for William to make the first move, while William spoke 
to the Confederate ministers in the same tone as to the diplomats in 
The Hague, expressing his pessimism about a further campaign, and 


1 Borgomanero to Villa Hermosa, 24 September/4 October, and to De Lira, 2/12 
October (vol. 491); Sir R. Southwell to Ormonde, 18, 22 and 25 September, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., iv. 376-7; and an anonymous spy, 18 September, Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 28091, fo. 61.; Coventry to Hyde, 4 October, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
25119, fo. 116. 2 Temple, i. 339-40: Barrillon, 9/19 October. 

* Burnet, ii. 129-30, and Supplement, ed. H. C. Foxcroft (1902), pp. 188-9; Temple, 
i. 340-2; J. S. Clarke, Life of James II (1816), i. 508. 
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arguing that therefore it was necessary to consider making a tolerable 
peace.’ It was in this frame of mind that William entered a confer- 
ence of two or three hours on the following morning. According 
to one account James was present, but Danby is mentioned only 
when the talks were resumed next day (16 October).? That evening 
Charles, keeping his promise to tell Barrillon what had been said, 
related that he had first impressed upon William that he was in 
honour bound not to join Louis’s enemies and would in no circum- 
stances do so. William’s reply was that he had no intention of 
pressing Charles to declare war and that his purpose in coming to 
England was quite different. He asked his uncle point blank on 
what terms Louis would be willing to make peace, and how the 
security of what was left of Flanders could be guaranteed. Charles 
then evaded the subject of Flanders and began a long discussion 
about Franche-Comté; though William did not expressly agree to 
abandon it, he was confident that William would do so when he 
had had time to reflect. This story is plausible enough, and if it 
was distorted it was perhaps less through direct falsehood than 
through the omission of other topics. It was not until the following 
day that Barrillon learned that William had asked ‘ very abruptly ’ 
for Mary’s hand, describing that as the principal aim of his journey, 
and had been told in reply that ‘ general questions ’ must be settled 
first.3 

All this had served to confirm Charles in the view that William 
was far less obstinately set on continuing the war than he had been a 
year earlier, and was weakening in his ideas of the settlement. 
It might be possible to beat him down to terms which would satisfy 
Louis. So he neither rejected nor accepted William’s request for 
Mary’s hand but tried first to carry the political discussions further. 
While Charles had these grounds for optimism, William was frankly 
pessimistic. He wrote to Fagel to say that he expected little from 
the talks, and asked for a ship to be sent, for he did not intend to 
stay long.* He said gloomily to Borgomanero that he would never 
have believed that Charles and: James were so pro-French as he had 
found them. In contradiction to Charles’s account to Barrillon, he 
declared that he had tried to persuade Charles to join the allies, but 
all in vain; and as for parliament, it did not really care about war or 
peace, but only to work against the king, so that nothing could be 
hoped for there. The allies would have to look for peace, and on 
this point (William said) Charles did incline to see a good frontier 
made in Flanders, but there was little prospect of doing anything 


1 Barrillon, 15/25 October; Schwerin 16/26 October, Briefe, pp. 152-3. 

2 Van Beuningen, 16/26 October, Brit. Mus. Add. MS..17677, DD; Schwerin, as in 
note 1. 

3 Barrillon, 18/28 October. 

* Klopp, ii. 455-6 (based on Kramprich, 5/15 November). 
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to regain Franche-Comté. Borgomanero noted how tired he seemed 
of war and depressed about his own fortunes.! 

After further talks Charles spoke even more optimistically to 
Barrillon, for William had agreed in general that Sweden’s losses 
should be handed back. William was proving amenable on the 
subsidiary questions though the main problem of the Spanish 
Netherlands remained. It is significant, therefore, that at this time 
Charles sought to get Barrillon to desist from some of Louis’s 
claims in that area in the summer, and especially from Luxemburg. 
All the indications are that Charles had great hopes of bringing the 
two sides together, and it was decided that he, James, William and 
Danby would have a conference to treat ‘ the whole business of the 
peace, to discuss its terms and to draw up a general plan’. This 
conference, Barrillon was told by James, was to take place either on 
Sunday, 21st or Monday 22nd October.* 

It was at this point that William dug in his heels until his marriage 
was settled. His uncles found his methods of negotiation rather 
crude and disconcerting, James describing him as ‘ fort aheurté 4 son 
sens.’ At first their reaction was to refuse to talk about the marriage 
until political questions had been settled and on the evening of the 
19th James even repeated their former assurances about this to 
Barrillon.? Temple tells us how he found William after supper 
(on the 2oth) ‘ in the worst humour that I ever saw him ’, repenting 
that he had ever come to England, and resolved that he would stay 
only two days longer unless Charles changed his mind. In that time 
Charles must choose how he and William should live in the future, 
for William ‘ was sure it must be either like the greatest friends or 
the greatest enemies ’, and asked Temple to convey this to Charles. 
Early next morning Temple did so, warning the king that a breach 
might mean that William would resume his connections with 
Charles’s discontented subjects. Charles thereupon immediately 
declared that William had an honest face, ‘and I will trust him, 
and he shall have his wife’, sent Temple off to break the news 
to James, and told the Foreign Ccmmittee the same day, the 21st.‘ 

This story of an instantaneous decision is highly dramatic but not 
altogether in character; and it is not surprising to find that Charles 
had really made up his mind on the previous day. Warned by 
James of what was in the wind, Barrillon found Charles that evening 
in the duchess of Portsmouth’s apartments, and heard his reasons 
then for consenting to the marriage. The scene with Temple was 
nothing but a characteristic piece of play-acting, when Temple, as 
on other occasions, over-estimated the effect of his advice. Though 
both Temple and Danby undoubtedly urged the marriage on Charles, 
it is unnecessary to think of the decision as a surrender to their 


2 Bongomansso to De Lira, 19/29 Gcsoher Bao 491); Schwerin, 19/29 October, 
P- 154. * Barrillon, 20/30 October. bid. * Temple, Works, i. 340-2. 
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pressure. In his explanations to Barrillon Charles concentrated 
mainly on the idea that the marriage would dissipate some of the 
suspicions that had grown since his brother had become a Catholic. 
His critics would be confounded, and William would seek the 
satisfaction of his English ambitions not through co-operation with 
them, but through friendship with him.1 But to give his immediate 
consent to a marriage to which he had never been averse also 
meant that the encouraging negotiations would continue. Charles 
argued that William would have agreed to nothing until the 
marriage had been settled, but now he might be detached from the 
Spaniards and induced to seek a way out of a difficult military 
situation in consultation with England. The marriage was a stage 
towards an agreement on foreign policy which Charles hoped would 
alleviate his position at home. For William, on the other hand, the 
two matters were separate, and success about his private aim did 
not make him more optimistic about bringing Charles over to his 
views on foreign policy.” 

It must not be assumed that after the marriage had been decided 
agreement on foreign policy was inevitable or even easy. The 
decision which now faced Charles was much more difficult than the 
simple one to accept William as his niece’s husband, and in so far as 
there was a change of policy, it took place afterwards. The nego- 
tiations must have been extremely tough, and it is unfortunate that 
we have only glimpses of their course. From Temple some of 
the arguments used may be discerned. Charles expressed the 
singularly unconvincing opinion that a treaty once made would 
bring Louis’s ambition to an end, for he was growing older ‘and lazy, 
and would turn to the pleasures of the Court and building’. 
William took the more sensible view that Louis would only make 
peace to break up the coalition, and therefore a treaty acceptable 
to all the allies and leaving Flanders with a strong frontier was 
essential. On other areas agreement was relatively easy. As 
Charles had expected William made no great attempt to defend his 
allies’ gains from Sweden, and it was scarcely necessary for Charles 
to urge his nephew not to rely on the Great Elector, whose word 
could not be trusted. (The Great Elector’s ministers were using 
the same argument to William about Charles.) The restoration of 
Lorraine to its duke and the exchange of Philipsburg and Maastricht 
were soon agreed. Over Franche-Comté William put up more 
stubborn resistance which Charles wrongly ascribed to a preoccu- 
pation with the fate of his estates there; but eventually William did 
agree that it could not be won back. It is likely that his resistance 

1 Barrillon, 22 October/1 November. For the speeches of Charles and James to the 
Council see Charles Hatton to L. Hatton, 23 October, Hatton Correspondence (1878) i. 
151-2; Klopp, ii. 75, n. 1; Schwerin, 16/26 November pp. 167-8. Unfortunately 


Borgomanero’s lengthy despatch to Villa Hermosa, 22 October/1 November is un- 
deciphered. * Schwerin, 23 October/2 November, Briefe, pp. 155-8. 
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to regain Franche-Comté. Borgomanero noted how tired he seemed 
of war and depressed about his own fortunes.! 

After further talks Charles spoke even more optimistically to 
Barrillon, for William had agreed in general that Sweden’s losses 
should be handed back. William was proving amenable on the 
subsidiary questions though the main problem of the Spanish 
Netherlands remained. It is significant, therefore, that at this time 
Charles sought to get Barrillon to desist from some of Louis’s 
claims in that area in the summer, and especially from Luxemburg. 
All the indications are that Charles had great hopes of bringing the 
two sides together, and it was decided that he, James, William and 
Danby would have a conference to treat ‘ the whole business of the 
peace, to discuss its terms and to draw up a general plan’. This 
conference, Barrillon was told by James, was to take place either on 
Sunday, 21st or Monday 22nd October.* 

It was at this point that William dug in his heels until his marriage 
was settled. His uncles found his methods of negotiation rather 
crude and disconcerting, James describing him as ‘ fort aheurté 4 son 
sens.’ At first their reaction was to refuse to talk about the marriage 
until political questions had been settled and on the evening of the 
19th James even repeated their former assurances about this to 
Barrillon.* Temple tells us how he found William after supper 
(on the zoth) ‘ in the worst humour that I ever saw him ’, repenting 
that he had ever come to England, and resolved that he would stay 
only two days longer unless Charles changed his mind. In that time 
Charles must choose how he and William should live in the future, 
for William ‘ was sure it must be either like the greatest friends or 
the greatest enemies ’, and asked Temple to convey this to Charles. 
Early next morning Temple did so, warning the king that a breach 
might mean that William would resume his connections with 
Charles’s discontented subjects. Charles thereupon immediately 
declared that William had an honest face, ‘and I will trust him, 
and he shall have his wife’, sent Temple off to break the news 
to James, and told the Foreign Ccmmittee the same day, the 21st.‘ 

This story of an instantaneous decision is highly dramatic but not 
altogether in character; and it is not surprising to find that Charles 
had really made up his mind on the previous day. Warned by 
James of what was in the wind, Barrillon found Charles that evening 
in the duchess of Portsmouth’s apartments, and heard his reasons 
then for consenting to the marriage. The scene with Temple was 
nothing but a characteristic piece of play-acting, when Temple, as 
on other occasions, over-estimated the effect of his advice. Though 
both Temple and Danby undoubtedly urged the marriage on Charles, 
it is unnecessary to think of the decision as a surrender to their 


3 Borgomeneso to De Lira, 19/29 Guster oo 491); Schwerin, 19/29 October, 
P- 154. * Barrillon, 20/30 October. “Temple, Works, i. 340-2. 
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pressure. In his explanations to Barrillon Charles concentrated 
mainly on the idea that the marriage would dissipate some of the 
suspicions that had grown since his brother had become a Catholic. 
His critics would be confounded, and William would seek the 
satisfaction of his English ambitions not through co-operation with 
them, but through friendship with him.’ But to give his immediate 
consent to a marriage to which he had never been averse also 
meant that the encouraging negotiations would continue. Charles 
argued that William would have agreed to nothing until the 
marriage had been settled, but now he might be detached from the 
Spaniards and induced to seek a way out of a difficult military 
situation in consultation with England. The marriage was a stage 
towards an agreement on foreign policy which Charles hoped would 
alleviate his position at home. For William, on the other hand, the 
two matters were separate, and success about his private aim did 
not make him more optimistic about bringing Charles over to his 
views on foreign policy.? 

It must not be assumed that after the marriage had been decided 
agreement on foreign policy was inevitable or even easy. The 
decision which now faced Charles was much more difficult than the 
simple one to accept William as his niece’s husband, and in so far as 
there was a change of policy, it took place afterwards. The nego- 
tiations must have been extremely tough, and it is unfortunate that 
we have only glimpses of their course. From Temple some of 
the arguments used may be discerned. Charles expressed the 
singularly unconvincing opinion that a treaty once made would 
bring Louis’s ambition to an end, for he was growing older ‘and lazy, 
and would turn to the pleasures of the Court and building’. 
William took the more sensible view that Louis would only make 
peace to break up the coalition, and therefore a treaty acceptable 
to all the allies and leaving Flanders with a strong frontier was 
essential. On other areas agreement was relatively easy. As 
Charles had expected William made no great attempt to defend his 
allies’ gains from Sweden, and it was scarcely necessary for Charles 
to urge his nephew not to rely on the Great Elector, whose word 
could not be trusted. (The Great Elector’s ministers were using 
the same argument to William about Charles.) The restoration of 
Lorraine to its duke and the exchange of Philipsburg and Maastricht 
were soon agreed. Over Franche-Comté William put up more 
stubborn resistance which Charles wrongly ascribed to a preoccu- 
pation with the fate of his estates there; but eventually William did 
agree that it could not be won back. It is likely that his resistance 

1 Barrillon, 22 October/1 November. For the speeches of Charles and James to the 
Council see Charles Hatton to L. Hatton, 23 October, Hatton Correspondence (1878) i. 
151-2; Klopp, ii. 75, n. 1; Schwerin, 16/26 November pp. 167-8. Unfortunately 


Borgomanero’s lengthy despatch to Villa Hermosa, 22 October/1 November is un- 
deciphered. * Schwerin, 23 October/2 November, Briefe, pp. 155-8. 
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here was tactical, for, having given way on this he could the better 
urge Charles to make concessions in the key area of Flanders, over 
which there were ‘ great debates ’, before terms were agreed which 
it was thought both France and Spain could be brought to accept. 

Midway through these talks Charles received unintentional 
encouragement from Louis. Not only did he find that Louis took 
no offence at the marriage, but Barrillon chose this moment to tell 
him that from his June terms Louis would forego Ypres and Lux- 
emburg in return for concessions in the Pyrenees. This can only 
have served to confirm what Danby and William had long been 
arguing, that Louis would give way to pressure and reduce his terms. 
It is no wonder that Charles welcomed the news with tears of joy 
and the exclamation that now peace would soon be made, and on 31 
October he optimistically declared that shortly it would only be a 
question of ‘one town more or less’ in Flanders. With Louis 
apparently weakening he gave way and to all intents and purposes 
accepted William’s proposals. His conversations with Barrillon 
became noticeably less informative, and not later than 8 November 
Charles and William reached agreement that France should be asked 
to hand back Ath, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtrai, and Tournai of 
her gains in 1668, and Condé and Valenciennes of her recent con- 
quests, retaining in exchange Cambrai, Aire, St. Omer and Bouchain. 

This represented a great success for William. Though he had 
abandoned Franche-Comté, in Flanders the proposals now agreed on 
were precisely those set down in his instructions to Bentinck in 
May and substantially those on which he had insisted to Hyde in 
September. At one time he expressed a desire that France should 
also be asked to restore Lille and Douai,® but even without them the 
agreement represented considerably more than he can have expected 
when he set sail from Holland. If Louis accepted these terms, he 
would be giving up seven cities from which William could never 
have dislodged him by force; on the other hand, if Louis refused 
them (as William thought probable) Charles would find it difficult 
to avoid being committed to join the coalition to enforce the 
proposals he had sponsored.‘ It is not surprising that when William 
left England with his bride, his mood was as optimistic as it had been 
pessimistic on his arrival, and his letters to Danby were profuse in 
thanks for his co-operation.® 

1 Temple, Works, i. 342-4; Barrillon, 25 October/4 November. 

* Barrillon, 1/11 November. 

* Hyde to Williamson, 11/21 December, Bodl. MSS. Firth b}, fos. 6-9. A reference 
to Lille and Douai was included in Feversham’s instructions, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
25119, fo. 10, but it is unlikely that they were mentioned to Louis XIV, of. Louis to 

20/30 November, Mignet, iv. 514-17. 

“ According to Temple (i. 345), Charles even gave a verbal promise to this effect, 

but this cannot be reconciled with his contemporary letter to Ormond, 27 November, 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS. iv. 71 and ¢f. p. 45 infra. 
5 He wrote four times between 23 and 30 November, Browning, ii. 398-401. 
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Why had Charles made this apparent surrender to the views 
pressed upon him by William and Danby? He knew quite well that 
the proposals would be most unpalatable to Louis, for Louis had in 
June rejected suggestions which were more generous, and since 
then the military operations had run in Louis’s favour. Was this 
then a decision by Charles to change sides and even to make war on 
his former ally? In trying to answer these questions it must first 
be realized that Charles’s anxiety about the next session was not 
merely a convenient argument to convince the French ambassador. 
It was a painful truth. There had been signs in May, not only of 
Spanish intrigues with ‘some warm men of the Country Party’, 
but also that some members of the ‘ Court Party’ were dissatisfied 
with his foreign policy; and unless something was done Danby’s 
hard won majority would crumble. Secondly, Charles now knew 
the lowest terms to which William would stoop; otherwise he was 
stubbornly prepared to fight on indefinitely, with a corresponding 
prospect of unending pressure from parliament and people. With 
the aid of French subsidies the meeting of parliament could be 
postponed, but only at the cost of making it more violent when in 
1678 it must inevitably meet to renew the 1670 duty on wines. In 
this impasse Charles had little choice but to make some effort 
to induce Louis to moderate his demands and so make peace 
possible. 

For there are plenty of indications that Charles expected not war, 
but ‘to make the peace’. He had followed the announcement of 
Mary’s betrothal with a proclamation postponing parliament from 
December to April, and presented this to Barrillon as practical 
evidence that his pro-French sympathies were unchanged. He took 
care to choose as envoy the man whom he thought most acceptable 
to Louis. Rejecting Temple as one whose hostility to France was 
well-known, he explained that ‘ having a mind to gain the peace, 
he was unwilling to anger them more than needs ’, and therefore 
selected instead Louis Duras, Earl of Feversham, a Frenchman 
by birth and related to Turenne. Feversham was given detailed 
arguments to use to Louis, and their tone was the reverse of that of 
the normal ultimatum; they were concerned rather to enumerate 
the domestic difficulties under which Charles laboured, and to 
argue that he was left with no alternative but to urge Louis to accept 
the proposals to which William had consented. Nowhere was it 
stated what Charles intended to do if Louis turned them down. 
After Feversham’s departure Charles used similar arguments 
personally to try to convince Barrillon of his urgent need of an end 
to the war, refraining from anything like a threat and reiterating his 
undying devotion to his friend Louis. No preparations at all were 


1 Temple, i. 344-5; Feversham’s instructions, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25119, fos. 
6-12; Barrillon 12/22, 15/25, 19/29 November. 
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made while Louis’s reply was awaited. From what follows it will 
be clear that Charles and William had not reached any precise 
agreement about the next stage, if the reply proved unfavourable. 
No negotiations were begun with the States-General; no secret 
military preparations were made; no decision was taken about 
calling parliament. 

Thus Charles did not believe that war would inevitably follow, 
but that the reply would provide a basis on which peace could be 
negotiated. This was Barrillon’s impression. Communicating 
Louis’s rejection of the proposals to Charles on 29 November, he 
reported to his master that Charles was fully expecting that they 
would not be accepted, but not that no counter-proposals would be 
made. James was even more surprised and disturbed than his 
brother, and from now on we find references to tears in the eyes of 
one or other of the royal brothers as he emphasized to Barrillon the 
urgent need for peace, until it became certain that these pleas would 
have no effect. Faced with this ‘ dry kind of answer ’, which was 
confirmed when Feversham reported in person on 2 December, 
Charles found himself for once with no room for manoeuvre. He 
had to choose between going back on the negotiations of the last 
month, giving up all hope of bringing the war to an end, and on the 
other hand bringing further pressure to bear on Louis. So while 
he sent Montagu to make another attempt to persuade Louis to 
give up ‘ a town or two ’ for his sake, the meeting of parliament was 
advanced to 15 January; and on 4 December Danby wrote to 
William that Charles was willing to join with Holland to ‘ oblige’ 
France to accept the agreed proposals, if William would undertake 
that the Dutch would ‘ oblige’ Spain. ‘ Your Highness will easily 
remember ’, said Danby, ‘ how far the King was from coming up to 
this when you made several essays to have gained it from him.’ 
Charles had now been driven to go further than he had been willing 
to go when his nephew was in England. Danby wrote optimistically 
that so far as England was concerned, the result would be ‘ either 
the peace upon the terms proposed or us as deeply engaged in 
the war as yourselves’. But even he still thought that the former 
was a distinct possibility, for in suggesting that William might be 
thinking about the best means of arranging military co-operation 
he added ‘ because the project of it will do no harm, though it should 
never be executed’. It is not until 11 December that we find the 
first signs of military preparations on the English side. By that 
time, with no sign of Louis weakening, war already appeared more 
probable.? 


1 Barrillon, 29 November/9 December and following despatches; Feversham’s 
report, 2 December, SP. 104/180; Williamson’s Journal, 3 December, SP. 84/205, 
fo. 269; Montagu’s instructions, 4 December, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25119, fos. 13-20; 
Williamson to Hyde, 4 December, Bodl. Firth MSS., b. 4., fos. 2-5; Danby to William, 
4 December, Browning, ii. 402-4; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 1-16. 
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William’s reply to Danby significantly ran that he was no less 
surprised than delighted by the news of Charles’s determined stand, 
and he was suitably grateful for the treasurer’s share in promoting 
it. But although Danby’s influence counted for much, the real 
point may be that in trying to bring a highly inconvenient war to an 
end by leading the two sides to a negotiated agreement, Charles had 
miscalculated and brought himself into a position from which there 
seemed no escape but by war. He looked like being involved in 
military action which he would not have considered a year earlier; 
he had abandoned his former insistence that no alliance could be 
made until parliament had first voted money for preparations. 
Worst of all, he seemed likely to be involved in the war in the worst 
possible conditions. In his anxiety not to be committed to un- 
restricted war he had agreed only to join William in enforcing the 
Feversham proposals, limiting but not by any means wiping out the 
French gains. There was a distinguished precedent for this in the 
Triple Alliance of 1668 which was deliberately chosen as the model 
for the alliance now negotiated with the States-General.* But this 
conception could not possibly be reconciled with parliament’s 
loudly expressed demands for out-and-out war; accordingly the 
details of the alliance had to be secret. Inevitably they leaked out 
resulting in widespread suspicion of the Government’s aims, and 
the result was eventually the Commons’ vote on 30 January 1678, 
in favour of fighting until Louis was pushed back to the frontier of 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees.* This has been widely criticized as 
hopelessly unrealistic; but the point is rather that it represented a 
totally different (yet quite legitimate) conception of the form that the 
war should take. Something more than an armed demonstration 
to induce Louis to content himself with a little less was wanted. 

Charles had indeed contrived to bring himself to the brink of war 
in such a way as to make co-operation with parliament peculiarly 
difficult to achieve. His new friendship with his nephew did less 
than nothing to cure the distrust of his aims. Even before William 
arrived Borgomanero had been spreading the idea that Bentinck’s 
mission and the failure at Charleroi signified that the prince was 
planning treachery. At Whitehall William’s attentions to the queen 
had given rise to wild rumours that he was a secret papist. People 
who were predisposed to believe the worst found it easy to believe 
that the marriage with Mary had been arranged in concert with 


1 William to Danby, 11/21 December, Browning, ii. 405. 

2 See Hyde’s revised instructions, 23 December, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17016, fos. 
57-60. Browning (i. 257) thinks that it was Danby who wanted a revival of the Tripel 
Alliance, but in my view the form of the alliance was the result of Charles’s policy through- 
out. Danby’s chief adviser on foreign affairs, Temple, was against it; and from Danby’s 
own point of view no political capital could be made from a second ‘ Triple Alliance ’ 
whose details could not be disclosed to parliament. 

3 Grose, op. cit. p. 360. 
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France. In the midst of the public rejoicings, aware of the under- 
current of discontent among members of parliament who had been 
well-disposed to him in 1673-4, William had asked to speak to 
some of the principal malcontents to reassure them, but in vain.? 
When, on the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, the usual 
pope was ‘ceremonially burnt, he carried in his hand a paper peace 
treaty with the words ‘ France helps me above all’, and round his 
neck hung some oranges and an inscription ‘ What the great Duke 
of Alva could not do will be done by. the skirts of a woman ’.® 
The marriage and the new understanding between Charles and 
William were regarded as part of a great international conspiracy 
to subject the Dutch to William, the English to Charles, and both 
peoples to Catholicism. The spectacle of William depicted in 
an anti-popery procession as an accomplice of the pope would 
doubtless astonish later generations of Orangemen; but it well 
illustrates the confusion of the situation. The new rapprochement 
had been accomplished under conditions which eventually made it 
abortive. After the cross-purposes of 1678 William had to put up 
with a peace treaty less good than the Feversham proposals; and 
though Charles secured his long-desired peace he lost in the process 
the French assistance which he had so much valued.‘ 


K. H. D. HaAtey 


1 Borgomanero, 15/25 October; R. Langhorne to Lord Hatton, 16 October, Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 29556, fo. 243; Barrillon, 2; October/4 November and 29 October/8 
November. 

* Klopp, ii. 457. ‘ 

* Borgomanero, 16/26 and 19/29 November; Schwerin, 20/30 November, pp. 168-9. 

“I wish to acknowledge grants from the University of Sheffield Research Fund for 
travel to Brussels and elsewhere. 
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Notes and Documents 


Two Notes : Cnut’s Second Pilgrimage and Queen Emma’s 
Disgrace in 1043 


THE works about St. Mildred written towards the end of the 
eleventh century at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, by Goscelin of 
St. Bertin, the famous hagiographer,! despite their interest, have 
never been published ; but they are familiar to historians, largely 
because Hardy printed an excerpt from one of the miracles.? 
Goscelin was a Flemish monk who, after serving Bishop Herman of 
Wiltshire for twenty years (1058-78), visited several monasteries 
before retiring to St. Augustine’s. We know him to have been a 
careful compiler and refurbisher of old materials, in no way dis- 
turbing, but in no way increasing, the authority of his sources. 
He was seldom more than a secondary authority. He had no 
first-hand knowledge of English history before the last years of 
Edward’s reign. And it seems that often the wrong sort of trust 
has been placed in his writings. The question which must always 
be asked is, how reliable were his materials ? 

It may be assumed that Goscelin knew little or nothing about 
the history of St. Augustine’s before he settled there some time 
after 1087.4 Until then he had lived mostly in the west-country 
round Wiltshire. Hence he must have been completely dependent 
on the dossier which the monastery assembled for him. St. 
Augustine’s has no reputation for trustworthy archives,’ and, in the 
case of St. Mildred, its memorials are thoroughly suspect, for they 

1 Vita, translatio, et miracula S. Mildrethe virginis (T. D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, 
Rolls Ser., nos. 879, 881) and Libellus contra inanes sancte virginis Mildrethe usurpatores 
(Hardy, no. 882), both in British Museum MS., Cotton Vespasian B xx, apparently a 
collection of Goscelin’s works done for St. Augustine’s, and also in other later manu- 
scripts. The attribution is certain, for Goscelin refers to the former work in his Liber 
de miraculis S. Augustin (Acta SS. O.S.B., ed. d’Achery and Mabillon, Venice 1733), 
i. $25, aS well as in the Libel/us. Both were written after the death of Abbot Scotland 
(1087). I hope to include an account of Goscelin and his works in the edition of Vita 

di regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit, which I am preparing. 

® Descriptive Catalogue, i. i. 381. 

? With reference to Hardy’s excerpt, Sir Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 420, 
writes of ‘the definite statement of a well-placed writer’, and in English Historical 
Documents, vol. ii, ed. D. C. Douglas and G. W. Greenaway, p. 112, n. 1, appears, ~ 
* The annals of St. Mildred, which are here authoritative, add some important infor- 
mation at this point ’"—followed by a translation of the excerpt 

4 He seems to have visited some East Anglian monasteries after Herman’s death : 
Bury St. Edmund’s (1080-2), Ely after 1082, and Ramsey after 1087. The last date is 
given by his dedication of his Life of St. Yves (Migne, P.L., clv) to ‘ rectori Hereberto ’, 
Herbert Losinga, abbot 1087-91. 

5 W. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, pp. 174 ff., especially 
pp. 206 ff. 
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are controversial. The virgin’s body was abstracted secretly from 
Thanet against the wish of the inhabitants; and, moreover, after 
Goscelin had written his account of the proceedings, the canons of 
St. Gregory’s, Canterbury, claimed that they, and not the monks, 
possessed the body.!. We are concerned with late works, compiled 
by a stranger from unreliable materials; and it will be clear that 
any story connecting King Cnut and Queen Emma with the trans- 
lation of St. Mildred must be regarded with suspicion, since the 

_ monastery was engaged in establishing a case for the validity and 
effectiveness of the deed. The two historical accounts discussed 
below are both contaminated by this contact. The story of Cnut’s 
visit to Rome is used to reinforce the part he played in the removal 
of the saint from Thanet, and Emma’s miraculous recovery of her 
son’s favour is explained as a reward she earned for her interest 


in the translation.? Hence nothing in these accounts can be taken 
on trust. 


1. Cnut’s Second Pilgrimage 


The date of Cnut’s visit to Rome has been thoroughly discussed 
in the past owing to the uncertainty of the chroniclers. And it is 
indisputable that Cnut was in Rome at Easter 1027 for Conrad’s 
coronation as emperor. It has also been suggested that Cnut may 
have made a second visit towards the end of his reign. But it does 
not seem to have been realized that in the Translatio B. Mildrethe * 
there is a fully sign-posted account of a visit at Easter 1035.5 

The chronological indications are as follows. After Abbot 
fElfmaer had been made bishop (of Sherborne? 1023), and Prior 
fElfstan promoted in his place, Bishop Zlfwine (of Winchester, 
1032-7) was very powerful with the king and a great friend of the 
abbot. Aélfstan wished to translate St. Mildred from Thanet, but 
there was strong local opposition. Cnut agreed to the translation 
when he visited St. Augustine’s, with Bishop Ailfwine, at a time 
when he was planning to go to Rome. On the homeward journey 
from Rome Cnut was preserved during a storm in the ‘ English 

1F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, pp. 191-7, has discussed this controversy. 

? Brit. Mus., Cotton Vespasian B xx, fo. 178¥: St. Mildred says in a vision to 
Emma, ‘ ipsa sum cuius opem te exposcere suadeo Mildretha, quam transferri fecisti 
de Taneto insula, cuius interuentu diuina tibi presto sunt solacia’. The version in the 
Libellus (ibid. fo. 264) is, ‘ illa sum, inquit, quam rex tuus et tu transferri fecisti de Taneto 
ad sanctum Augustinum, ob quam gratiam pristing dignitati tug restitueris ’. 

3? Cf. E. A. Freeman, The bistory of the Norman Conquest of England, 2nd edn., i. 


729-31; Ch. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, ii. 206-7 ; Alistair Campbell, 
Encomium Emmae Reginae (Camden, 3rd ser., lxxii), pp. lxii—lxiii. 

“Cotton MS., fos. 173-7. A shortened version is in the Liber de miraculis S. 
Augustini, loc. cit. i. 525-6. 

5 Miss Harmer, op. cit. p. 192, commenting on this account, writes: ‘ The story, 
it will be observed, is related to a journey of Cnut to Rome which actually took place, 


but the complicated chronology of Cnut’s journeys round about the year 1027 is, as 
might be expected, over-simplified in this narrative.’ 


—— 
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ocean’ by the intercession of St. Augustine and St. Mildred. In 
gratitude he went again with Alfwine to St. Augustine’s; the 
bishop reminded him of the scheme to translate Mildred; and 
Cnut ordered AElfstan to visit him on the approaching day of 
Pentecost. élfstan presented himself on the Saturday before, 
obtained the written sanction of Cnut and Emma,! and on Whit- 
sunday secretly removed the body. It had been a very dry spring, 
and the crops had been suffering from drought, but after the trans- 
lation heavy rain fell. The translation took place on 15 Kal. June 
(18 May) 1035, under Pope Benedict (IX, 1033-48), the Emperor 
Henry (II, 1002-24 ; III, 1039-56), King Cnut, ASgelnoth archbishop 
of Canterbury (1020-38), and AElfstan abbot of St. Augustine’s.? 
There is, of course, one obvious error in this account—the 
Emperor Henry for Conrad; but otherwise the chronology is 
impeccable. Whitsunday in 1035 fell on 18 May. Also, there is 
no need to clear the stage for this journey. The English chronicles 
record nothing under 1034 but two deaths, and under 1035 mention 
no event before Cnut’s death on 12 November at Shaftesbury. 
Yet it is difficult to feel confident that we are concerned with a 
second pilgrimage. The date of the translation, despite the one 
error in associated detail, seems established; and it is possible that 
the whole story was built round this date. No change in the 
dramatis personae was involved in dovetailing the pilgrimage of 1027 
and the translation of 1035, for Ailfwine was a royal priest before 
he became bishop. And the chronicles were as empty then as now. 
Moreover, when Goscelin told again, in his miracles of St. Augus- 
tine, the story of Cnut’s pilgrimage and his hazardous return, he 
has him welcomed at Rome by the princes, the people, and the 
emperor himself*—a clear indication that he was thinking then of 
the 1027 journey. Although this feature could be a later confusion, 
it is simpler to regard the earlier version as one specially adapted to 
fita largely unrelatedevent. It seems that we still have no reputable 
evidence that Cnut undertook a second pilgrimage to Rome. 


2. Queen Emma’s Disgrace in 1043 


In 1043, according to the ‘ D’ version of the English chronicle, 
‘a fortnight before St. Andrew’s day (16 November) the king was 
given advice as a result of which he rode from Gloucester together 
with Earl Leofric and Earl Godwine and Earl Siward with their 
retinue to Winchester. And they came unexpectedly upon the lady, 

1 Presumably Anglo-Saxon Writs, no. 37, which Miss Harmer regards with sus- 
picion. 

2 This dating clause is repeated verbatim in the Libellus, except for the reading 
* die KI. Tunii’. 

3 * acceptissimus tam principibus ac plebibus ipsique imperatori, quam clero .. .’, 
loc. cit. p. 525. Conrad’s second expedition to Italy took place after Cnut’s death. 
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and they deprived her of all the treasures which she owned—and 
these were beyond counting—because she had formerly been very 
hard to the king her son, in that she did less for him than he wished 
both before he became king and afterwards as well. And they 
allowed her to stay there afterwards.’ The other versions are in 
harmony, but omit or add details. ‘Florence of Worcester’ 
specifies Emma’s meanness over money as a cause of offence, and 
attributes to Edward humane behaviour after the forfeiture— 
provision of adequate maintenance for his mother. The ‘C’ and 
‘E’ versions omit the details of the raid and the permission given 
to Emma to remain at Winchester, add the information that ‘ the 
king brought all the lands his mother owned forcibly under his 
control ’, and explain her offence as withholding her treasure too 
firmly from Edward. These various versions seem to be more 
biased selections from a common story than conflicting accounts. 
Accordingly, a reconstruction through conflation can be justified. 
Emma had suffered a similar fate in 1035-6 after Cnut’s death— 
‘And Harold (Harefoot) . . . sent there (Winchester), and had all 
the best treasures taken from her, which King Cnut had possessed. 
Yet she continued to stay there as long as she was allowed.”? The 
two entries have never been considered a duplication. But, if 
Emma was treated twice in this way, there must be a significant 
connexion. The reasons for Emma’s disgrace in 1043 have usually 
been discussed without reference to the earlier catastrophe, and, 
after Hardy had printed an extract from a miracle of St. Mildred 
which attributed Emma’s fall to an accusation that she had cham- 
pioned King Magnus of Norway as a candidate for the English 
throne, with special reference to this explanation.’ It has generally 
been accepted that Emma remained despoiled and in at least partial 
disgrace until her death in 1052, although it has been remarked that 
she witnessed royal charters after the forfeiture.‘ But Hardy’s 
extract is misleading. The whole point of the miracle is that 
Emma, although accused and at first despoiled, was, through the 
intervention of St. Mildred, soon exonerated or pardoned, restored, 
and even enriched.5 The episode must, therefore, be re-examined, 
and from a new direction. Clearly the first thing to establish is 
whether Emma and Edward were reconciled, for, if so, the accusa- 


tion that she had been conspiring with Magnus is much diminished 
in importance. 


1 Chronicon ex chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe, i. 197. 

2 Chron. C, D, 1035. Florence, op. cit. i. 190. 

3 Ch. Plummer (0p. cit. ii. 222-3) and Sir Frank Stenton and the editors of Eng. Hist. 
Docs. ii (see above, p. 649, n. 3) all accept the story, while Alistair Campbell (loc. cit. 
p. xlix, n. 4) derides it. 

* Tryggvi J. Oleson, The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor, p. 48, 
postulates a reconciliation on the charter evidence. 

5 See below, p. 656. 
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Emma’s disgrace is fully corroborated by the Chronicle ; and 
her subsequent pardon is supported by the apparently linked fortune 
of Stigand. Immediately after the attack on Emma, this priest was 
expelled from the bishopric of Elmham ‘ because he was closest to 
(Emma’s) counsel and because it was suspected that she did as he 
advised ’.1_ But he was restored in the course of the next year,? 
and soon obtained an influential position at court, in 1047 migrating 
to the bishopric of Winchester, where, indeed, he would be close 
to his patron. We may think that, just as he fell, so he recovered 
with Emma. There is also the charter evidence that Emma was at 
court after 1043.8 The basic truth of the St. Augustine’s story 
seems established. Even the conclusion of ‘ Florence of Worcester ’ 
—‘veruntamen sufficienter ei ministrari necessaria praecepit, et 
illam ibidem quietam manere jussit’—must be regarded as in- 
complete. But at the same time we should allow for exaggeration in 
the miracle. Its narrator was interested in stressing the power of 
the saint. 

Emma recovered her position. But was she vindicated or 
pardoned ? The author is neutral. The charge is reported with- 
out comment and we are told that, after the saint’s intervention, 
Edward felt shame at the injury he had done his mother and asked 
her pardon, whereupon her accusers and despoilers were con- 
founded and in fear of punishment. The possibilities are endless. 
Perhaps we should be content to compare the case with those 
brought at different times against Earl Godwin. 

It remains to consider the nature of the crime with which Emma 
and, presumably, Stigand were justly or unjustly charged. Accord- 
ing to the chronicles, Emma was accused of the passive crime of 
refusing to put her treasure at Edward’s disposal and, perhaps, of 
general neglect of his interests. The St. Augustine’s source makes 
the alleged crime active : that Emma incited a foreign rival and 
offered her wealth to him. The parallel with 1035-6 is striking. 
Then Harold Harefoot robbed her because he believed, rightly, 
that she was retaining the royal treasure in order to put it at the 
disposal of her son, Harthacnut. Clearly in 1043 Edward believed 
that Emma, still at Winchester, was in possession of the royal hoard 
as well as her personal fortune. And, since she was slow in dis- 
gorging, he may even have suspected that she was again retaining 
it in the interests of another claimant. No doubt many rash things 
were said by the impecunious new king, many irresponsible charges 
made by obsequious courtiers, and, owing to the uncertain political 
situation, the wildest rumours could have started. It is easy to 

1 Chron. C, 1043. 

* Chron. E, 1044 ; ef. Harmer, op. cit. pp. $72-3. 

2 J. M. Kemble, Codex diplomaticus, nos. 771, 773-5, 779, 788 (of varying degrees 


of authenticity, all to be dated 1044), and A. J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 101 
(between 26 December 1045 and 1047) 
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fit the St. Augustine’s version of the charge somewhere into this 
picture. 

Moreover, the graver charge was not implausible. Emma seems 
to have given her full loyalty to the Danish dynasty, and it is by 
no means unlikely that Stigand, who was supposed to have been 
behind the plot, had Scandinavian sympathies. His name was 
Norse, he seems to have sprung from East Anglia, and he owed his 
position to Cnut. Edward may indeed have been advised that 
Emma and Stigand favoured a Scandinavian pretender. It is even 
possible that Magnus of Norway was named. Edward lent his ear 
to slander in 1051 and he may have been no less credulous in 1043. 
The St. Augustine’s source may have transmitted correctly one of 
the charges made against Emma. 

We are not obliged, however, to accept the truth of this charge, 
in detail or in substance. The naming of Magnus strikes the 
modern observer as an unlikely detail. If Cnut’s nephew, King 
Svein of Denmark, had been named, the anecdote could be associ- 
ated with the story—which possibly Svein himself put out—that 
he had been a contender for the throne in 1042.1 But no link is 
known between Emma and Magnus except a treaty of convenience 
made by Harthacnut. Stigand impresses as a realist; and to 
invite Magnus to England would surely have been fanciful. Yet 
we may simply be insufficiently informed about the political situ- 
ation. That the English chroniclers give us no diplomatic back- 
ground to the Norman invasion of 1066 must be cautionary. Also 
the substance of this charge seems improbable. Although Emma 
had thrown in her lot with Cnut and staked her hopes on their son, 
Harthacnut, she always seems to have regarded the sons of her 
first marriage as the residuary claimants to the English throne. 
It was to them that she appealed when Harold Harefoot intruded, 
and it must have been on her advice that the sickly Harthacnut 
recalled Edward to England in 1041. Yet again our information 
may be incomplete. Emma may have found Edward unsatis- 
factory—possibly too independent. On all accounts she was an 
intriguing and formidable woman. When, however, we remember 
the unreliability of our source and his own happy ending to the 
story, we may well hesitate to attach much importance to his sen- 
sational version of the quarrel. Edward’s immediate grievance was 
Emma’s retention of money which he believed was properly his. 
A wild rumour reported by a Canterbury monk, and faithfully 
transmitted by Goscelin, delays us, perhaps, too long. 

Amid all this speculation one fact remains. Emma recovered 
Edward’s favour. The charge had been false or the crime venial. 
And, when the whole episode is restored to correct proportions, it 


2 For the story as told by Adam of Bremen, who knew Svein, see Freeman, op. cit. 
-. ay 
ii. $25. 
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is possible to take a slightly different view of Edward’s reign. 
Although Emma does not seem to have witnessed many royal 
charters after Edward’s marriage to Edith, protocol rather than a 
new disgrace may have been the cause. Or it is possible that the 
old queen may voluntarily have withdrawn into more private life. 
Emma died in March 1052 at a critical point in Edward’s reign. 
If we accept that she was not out of favour in the preceding eight 
years, it is possible to allow her an influence on the events of that 
period. And her presence among the witan would reinforce the 
impression that the first half of Edward’s reign was moulded by 
forces created by Cnut, and that it was the gradual disappearance of 
these, and the emergence of new personalities, which created the 
changed atmosphere noticeable in the second half. Hence it may 
be better to lay more stress on the deaths of Emma, Earl Godwin 
(April 1053), Earl Siward (1055), and Earl Leofric (1057) than on 
the stirring events of 1os1—z. About 10531 Edward made a 
dramatic change in the design of his coins. He turned the portrait 
bust to face right, and, for the traditional clean-shaven profile and 
imperial diadem, he substituted the martial image of a bearded 
warrior wearing a pointed helmet, yet robed and carrying a sceptre.? 
He himself would seem to have felt at this time that a new era had 
begun. His mother and father-in-law were both dead and he had 
taken back his wife. He chose a symbol of virile manhood and 
not one of resignation and unworldliness. He would rule and he 
would fight. Weare still a long way from Edward, the confessor. 


FRANK BARLOW 


Brit. Mus. Cotton Vespasian Bxx, fos. 177°-178" 


An Extract from St. Mildred’s first miracle after the Translation? 


[Cnut and his sons died.] Sic dei prouidentia ordinante omnia prout 
uult, suscepit Anglia indigenam regem Eadwardum, AEthelredo rege et 
Emma progenitum. Quo Salomonica pace regnante, ipsa eius genitrix 
accusabatur regem Northwegorum Magnum nomine ad inuadendum 
Anglicum imperium concitasse, suosque thesauros infinitos secum illi 
dedidisse. Hinc proditrix regni, hostis patri¢, insidiatrix filii iudicatur, 
unjuersaque substantia eius regi proscribitur. Wintoni¢ morabatur, ibi 
tota diripitur.‘ Franguntur conclauia, perrumpuntur penetralia, reser- 
antur clausa, rimantur archana. Euertunt congestos regum thesauros, 
montes auri et argenti fulgidos. LExtrahunt thecas et scrinia diuitiarum, 


1 According to R. H. M. Dolley Esq., Department of Coins and Medals, British 
Museum ; cf. also Peter Seaby, ‘ The sequence of Anglo-Saxon coin types, 1030-50’, 
The British Numismatic Journal, x (1946), 111-46. 

* Edward, type 6, reminiscent, except for the beard, of Cnut, type 3. 

* Translatio, c. xviii. 

“ End of Hardy’s excerpt. 
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insignia ornamentorum, [fo. 178] uasa gemmea, aurea et argentea, et uix 
in plebeio cultu relinquitur uastata. Clamabat inter impuros dilapi- 
datores anhela, ‘ Si non parcitis mulieri, saltem parceretis duorum regum 
coniugi et regum genitrici’. O ingens exemplum humang mutationis | 
Illa modo opulentissima, repente contrita est ; hodie regina hodie et 
mendica. Modo in regali solio, modo ¢quata solo. De tam alta facta 
est taminfima. Paulo ante proceres pascens, nunc pane indigens. Cuius 
opibus uix suffecerat regnum, nunc nimium est solitarium cubiculum. 
Quam omnes beatificabant, iam omnes reprobant. Angebant ! delicatam 
mentem ignota penuria, abiectionis ignominia, parricidalis infamia. 
Omnium aspectus et colloquia fugiebat ; nullum respicere pre merore 
poterat. Tanto igitur calamitatum baratro absorta, emersit tandem ad 
salutem benignissime Mildrethe uisitatione et gratia. 

[Emma has a nocturnal vision of St. Mildred, who promises to aid 
her.] Eius enim suffragiis priori dignitati tug restitueris, et omnes 
persecutores tuos indulgentiam a te suppliciter flagitare uidebis. . . . 
[fo. 178%]. [Emma borrows 20s., and sends it as an offering to St. 
Mildred, dispatching it to Abbot AElfstan] per quendam militem suum 
Egelwordum Spearka cognominatum. . . . 

Quid multa ? Eodem tempore rex erubuit materng iniuri¢, recog- 
noscit filius genitricem, reuocat eam in pristinam dignitatem, ab ipsa 
petit ueniam quam clamauerat ream. Omnis honor simul cum tota sub- 
stantia redditur, uel amplior additur. Ommis accusator et raptor con- 
funditur. Idem filii qui matris aduersarius iudicatur, ciusque indul- 
gentiam quisquis leserat, flagitat ne puniatur. [When the messenger 
returns from Canterbury, he finds Emma already restored to wealth.] 


1 Augebant MS. © 
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Reviews of Books 


Geschichte der Kreuzzsige. By AvotF Waas. 2vols. (Freiburg: Verlag 
Herder, 1956.) 


THE dustcovers of these two volumes carry a reproduction, looking 
curiously unfamiliar in the black and orange of Greek vase painting, of 
the Rider on the White Horse from the early fourteenth-century English 
Apocalypse in the British Museum, Royal MS. 19 B. XVII. It is here 
entitled ‘ Christus als Anfiihrer der Kreuzritter’, presumably because the 
Rider’s followers have crosses on their shields and banners. This is an 
unusual feature in this often painted scene and may have some reference 
to crusading propaganda of the time, but the unqualified title given to it is 
typical of the manner in which Dr. Waas handles his material. His book is 
a particular interpretation of the crusades rather than a ‘ Geschichte der 
Kreuzziige’. His thesis, put very generally, is that the motives of the 
crusade are to be sought in the beliefs and outlook of the knightly class, 
and that to this class unquestioning acceptance of the pious nature of the 
work was the strongest inducement. The second volume discusses 
how this attitude was affected by settlement in the East, intercourse with 
the Moslems, and the repeated disasters of crusading history. ‘ Die 
Frémmigkeit der abendlandischen Ritterschaft’ is the subject of his 
research. He summarizes Erdmann’s conclusions as to earlier theories 
of the Holy War, and gives some place to the influence of Cluny and the 
cult of pilgrimage; he admits briefly the secular motives of the landless 
younger sons and of the Italian merchants; but it is the response to the 
appeal to rescue the Holy Sepulchre that chiefly interests him, and he sees 
in it a sense of religious obligations based on feudal analogies. The 
proclamation at Clermont urged an undertaking that was easily recogniz- 
able in contemporary secular terms. -This is in tact the view taken by the 
author of the Gesta Francorum, almost certainly a knight not a cleric, 
who opens his account of the first crusade by stating that when the time 
had come, daily foretold in the Gospels by Christ’s saying ‘ let him take 
up his cross and follow me’, ‘facta est motio valida, ut si aliquis 
Dominum . . . sequi desideraret atque post ipsum crucem fideliter 
bajulare vellet, non pigritaretur Sancti Sepulchri viam celerius arripere. 
Apostolicus namque Romane sedis Urbanus secundus ultra montanas 
partes profectus est . . . ’. It appeared to him to be as simple as that. 
On the whole, with infinite and careful elaboration, Dr. Waas shares his 
view. It is one that has recently been considerably opposed. John La 
Monte in what was unhappily one of his last writings on crusading 
matters, his review (Speculum, 1948) of Rousset’s Les Origines et les 
Caractires de la Premitre Croisade, severely criticized Rousset for accepting 
‘ without question the position that the exact words of an author may 
be taken as a true presentation of his ideas, without taking into considera- 
tion the conventional use of stock phrases. . . . Rousset has tried to 
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turn back the clock of historical scholarship to re-establish the old thesis 
of the crusade as essentially a religious movement.’ To the liberal 
humanitarianism of the new world, the religious basis of the crusades 
seemed too great a contradiction. It is perhaps not insignificant that 
in a Germany that has supped full of horrors there is a persistent trend 
to find religion still potent however much other circumstances conflict 
with it. No doubt the crusaders, as did the Arabs also, used conventional 
religious phraseology in recounting their exploits.. The possibility of 
martyrdom was both a risk and an insurance for a vividly imagined after 
life. It is repugnant to our modern views, despite our own atrocities, 
that much that they did was done in the name of God, but the deity has 
often been invoked as a military ally, and here there was, as Dr. Wass 
well brings out, the special plea that God’s own territories were involved. 
It is not the great aberration from Christian teaching or the problems of 
personal crusading piety that are discussed here, but the more superficial 
and possibly more ascertainable topic of the adaptation of religious term- 
inology to the customs and requirements of a feudalized community. 
Pursuit of this subject has led to a somewhat awkward arrangement of 
the book. The first volume is concerned with the various crusading 
expeditions, and useful prominence is given to the more disastrous and 
less known amongst them; in the second volume the crusaders are 
considered as settlers rather than invaders and much of the same ground 
is covered from another angle. This leads to breaks in continuity and to 
repetition, and to a complete absence of ‘ the epic character’ which the 
author enviously admires in Sir Steven Runciman’s History of the Crusades 
(always quoted here, a little bewilderingly to English eyes, as ‘ St. 
Runciman’). And in this partitioning of the subject much that is of the 
greatest importance for understanding the course of events finds no 
place. Arab and Byzantine policies are often insufficiently explained: 
Armenia has only incidental mentions. There is also in the cultural 
chapter a great blank on the subjects of architecture, sculpture and painting. 
When Dr. Waas describes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, his reference 
is to an article by J. R. Macpherson in this Review for 1892. Clapham, 
Clermont-Ganneau, Harvey and Jeffrey do not figure in his bibliography, 
full though it is on other aspects. The Nazereth capitals receive no 
mention, though, apart from their outstanding merit, their iconography 
is of great importance for the missionary theme, which figures prominently 
in Dr. Waas’s argument. Dr. Buchthal’s all important book on crusading 
illumination has appeared since the present work was published, but 
something was already known of the scriptorium of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the cult of the Histoire Universelle in crusading circles is very relevant 
to the theme of knightly culture. It was the tale of the Queen of the 
Amazons from the Romance of Troy that the knights enacted in the last 
festival at Acre in 1286: they thought of themselves as the heirs of Rome 
and Alexander, rather than as pilgrim warriors. The mosaics and votive 
frescoes of Bethlehem, the Arsenal Bible, the prolonged achievement in 
castle building, these and many other essential points in the .cultural 
assessment are left unnoticed. It seems that Dr. Waas is not familiar at 
first hand with either the arts or the countryside of the crusading kingdom. 
This is a serious deficiency in the task that he has set himself, and one that 
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his close knowledge of the verse propaganda for the crusades cannot 
wholly fill. There are crusading splendours as well as miseries, but this 
account of them minimises the former and broods over the latter. 


T. S. R. Boasz 


Le Gouvernement d’ Henri II Plantagenét. By Jacques Boussarp. (Paris : 
Libraire d’Argences, 1956.) . 


TuIs is an ambitious book. Its purpose is best stated in M. Boussard’s 
own words. His aim, he tells us in his preface, has been to discover 
what was the situation in Europe at the moment when Henry II came to 
power and what were the components of the feudal society of the time— 
fiefs, baronies, comtés, duchies ; what were the resources of the feudatories 
and of the prince, what administrative organs existed at all levels in this 
society, what were the legal bases and the character of authority and, 
finally, what was the actual part played by Henry and his associates in 
the great transformation that was in operation between 1154 and 1189 ; 
over what difficulties did he triumph, and what were the forces to which 
he ran counter ? The author’s industry has filled nearly six hundred 
pages of text ; but, let it be said at the outset, frankly and regretfully, 
he has failed to provide adequate answers to the important questions he 
has posed. In part, his failure arises because he has spread his net too 
widely, if not widely enough to take in all that is relevant to his enquiries. 
For, though his bibliography runs to fifty-six pages and includes some 
items that seem unnecessary, a good many could be added that it would 
have been profitable for M. Boussard to have consulted. And though 
we have his word for it that he has consulted several hundred secondary 
works, it does not seem that his consultation has always been prolonged 
or profound. Nor has he taken time to revise.his text. It is repeatedly 
asserted, for example, that William, earl of Warenne, was an illegitimate 
son of King Stephen (pp. 13, 59, 401) ; but M. Boussard does not 
explain how, if this were so, William came to succeed his brother Eustace 
as count of Boulogne, when the claim of both to the comté could derive 
only from Stephen’s queen, Maud. M. Boussard is not, however, 
always so consistently in error. Richard de Lucy is stated to be not 
yet justiciar in 1163 and in 1166 (pp. 203, n. 2, 495) and to have suc- 
ceeded the earl of Leicester in 1168 (p. 349), though elsewhere M. 
Boussard appreciates that Richard was in office at the beginning of the 
reign (pp. 403-4). Nor is this by any means a solitary example of 
contradictory statements, even within a few pages. Thus, at p. 330 it 
is stated that ducal prévéts disappeared from Normandy before the reign 
of William the Conqueror, while five pages later we read that their 
progressive disappearance was accomplished by the end of the twelfth 
century, and in the intervening pages there is cited a writ of Henry I 
in which the prévéts of the Cotentin are addressed (p. 333,. 2). Similarly, 
M. Boussard states that prévétés are not to be found in the districts 
subject to the count of Angouléme (p. 325), although he has already 
given references to the prévét of Angouléme (p. 320, n. 3). In a work of 
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this scope, minor errors are doubtless inevitable, but here their number is 
excessive. It would be wearisome to list the mistakes and misapprehen- 
sions which have been left uncorrected. Sometimes they are of little 
consequence, like the persistent dating of the Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I 
as 1130-1 (pp. 62, 162, 214, 262) : in other cases they have some bearing 
on the argument. Let us, however, dismiss them and consider M. 
Boussard’s main conclusions, for, though he may be wrong in detail, he 
might be right in outline and furnish historians with a new prospect of 
‘the fifty years during which England, Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, 
Maine and Aquitaine were united under the power of one prince ’ (p. viii). 

The broad lines of M. Boussard’s thesis are these. After coming to 
the throne of England in 1154, Henry was engaged in establishing his 
authority over his dominions. This he had accomplished by 1163, and 
he endeavoured to rule his ‘ empire’ directly and personally for several 
years. After the coronation of the young king, however, he played with 
the idea of entrusting him with part of the royal authority and of ruling 
by delegation (pp. 456-7). When the revolt of 1173-4 had been sup- 
pressed, ‘the Angevin empire was definitely constituted as a feudal 
state . .. at the head, the king of England, duke of Normandy and count 
of Anjou, ruled over his own dominions, which he administered as his 
demesne ; then, the two groups of infeudated territories [allotted to 
Richard and Geoffrey], over which he had only the right of suzerainty ’. 
But the measure of infeudation was limited and was a means to an end. 
‘This regrouping of the lands of the empire had a double effect : it 
rendered the machinery of the central Government more flexible and 
left the king’s sons at the same time with a measure of autonomy, which 
had been the aim of their revolt’ (pp. 489-90). There then begins a 
period of reform, which comes to an end in 1185. ‘ These reforms did 
not make the Plantagenet empire a unified state in the modern sense, but 
a regularly organized feudal state, where the institutions peculiar to each 
province developed in their particular setting, but in which the sovereign 
has henceforward efficient means of making his authority prevail and of 
assuring his domination’ (p. 546). Neither the death of Henry nor the 
insouciance of Richard impaired this structure : after 1189 the ‘ empire’ 
remained intact for ten years. ‘The empire derived its solidity from 
the feudal organization that Henry II had developed, but this organ- 
ization itself carried with it the germ that brought to ruin the continental 
empire of the Plantagenets. Henry II had organized and developed it 
by giving a prominent place to the appeal of the vassal to his suzerain 
against his immediate lord ; he had built up the pre-eminence of the 
central power and of feudal law, the superiority of the court of the 
suzerain over all other jurisdictions. But on the Continent neither he 
nor his sons were kings: they were tenants, vassals of the king of 
France’ (p. 581). 

Where students of the twelfth century are likely to quarrel with 
M. Boussard is in his assumption—for he hardly offers proof—that 
Henry deliberately erected a state on the feudal plan and that, in this way, 
he gave it solidity. The contrary view, that it was a rickety, ramshackle 
affair, kept together by the military prowess of Henry and Richard, is at 
least equally tenable. The weakness that M. Boussard sees was there 
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from the beginning, and it was accentuated by Henry’s endeavour to 
provide appanages for his sons : and unfortunately he was blessed with 
four who survived into manhood. He could not rise superior to the 
sentiment that dictated this course. In so doing he was a child of his 
age, following the example of the Conqueror and followed in turn by 
Henry III and Edward III, though, in their case, without immediately 
untoward results. Regarded in such a light, Henry II may seem feeble 
and short-sighted, the victim of circumstance and filial ingratitude. But 
this is true, if true it is, only of Henry’s French possessions. As king of 
England he is a very different person, resuscitating the system of his 
grandfather and creating an administration that was in advance of any- 
thing yet known in Western Europe. In the steady achievement of 
this aim in England, which can be traced in a mass of documents un- 
paralleled in any other part of Henry’s dominions, there is no sign of 
any halt or change of direction. Successive stages and diversions in 
policy, such as M. Boussard perceives in the Angevin ‘empire’ as a 
whole, cannot be discerned in English administration ; whatever changes 
are made appear to be devised as steps in a continuous process of good 
and better administration. The one check is the defeat of Henry’s 
intention of bringing the criminous clerk under the same control as the 
criminous layman. So well was the work done, that it was the basis of 
English government throughout the Middle Ages and survived, in part, 
until the nineteenth century. Henry could scarcely have failed to realize 
the merit of what had been achieved and something, at least, of its 
promise for the future. Yet he extended the system only to Normandy, 
where indeed his grandfather had already laid the foundations. What is 
the solution of the enigma ? Is it not, as M. Boussard remarked in a 
previous book,! that ‘ he followed the advice of his father, who had 
recommended him never to try to rule one province by the custom of 
another country’ ? But if we accept this view, we must abandon any 
thought that Henry was endeavouring to create an ‘ empire’ on feudal 
principles. Administration, as it evolved in England, was the antithesis 
of feudalism. A justiciar, holding office at the will of the king, presiding 
over a central court of justice and ordering the eyres of justices itinerant, 
is no creature of feudal principles, nor are the developing common law 
and an increasingly professional judiciary. All these things arise out 
of a feudal society and are, in a measure, conditioned by it : but their 
importance lies in the departures they make from primitive feudal 
conceptions. 

To evaluate Henry’s achievement we must study the mechanism of 
government ; but in this M. Boussard does not seem to be greatly 
interested. Truth to tell, paucity of information regarding Henty’s 
continental dominions means that we can never hope to learn very much 
of this aspect of their history, except in the case of Normandy. And 
the clue to Norman administrative history is largely provided by 
English administrative history. Certainly, in its main features, Norman 


1 Le Comté d’ Anjou, 1131-1205, p. 113. The words actually attributed to Geoffrey 
are, however, rather different : ‘ ne Normannie vel Anglie consuetudines in consulatus 
sui terram, vel e converso, varie vicissitudinis alternatione permutaret.” The grouping 
of Normandy and England as opposed to Anjou is significant. 
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administration resembled English administration, and the fragmentary 
records of Normandy can be fitted into a pattern largely on the analogy 
of the pattern that can be discerned more clearly and more completely in 
England. The records of King John’s chancery show that England and 
Normandy were administered in the same way and that such differences 
as existed were differences in detail. But John’s system of government 
and the records necessary for its functioning are but a continuation of 
the system and records of his father’s reign. The broad lines had been 
laid down by Henry I and they had been restored by Henry II. In 
either country there was a justiciar, the king’s alter ego in his absence 
and his chief minister in his presence, who maintained continuity in 
administration, whoever was nominally the vicegerent, as the queen or 
the king’s eldest son might be. 

In Anjou, and in the dominions that came to Henry by marriage, his 
authority seems never to have been exercised in this fashion. M. 
Boussard stresses the growing power of the seneschal in Henry’s con- 
tinental dominions (pp. 352-71), and it seems true, both of Henry and 
his sons, that, some special arrangements apart, they ruled through their 
seneschals, who might be foreigners, drawn from England. But the 
seneschals had only a rudimentary administrative machine at their 
command, It is not to the ravaging hand of time that the absence of ad- 
ministrative records should be principally ascribed : the forms of govern- 
ment required few. Normandy, however, so far resembled other French 
provinces that the seneschal seems to have been the principal minister 
and the duke’s representative in his absence, though he might be sub- 
ordinated to a specially appointed justiciar, like John, bishop of Lisieux, 
under Henry I. But certainly before the end of Henry II’s reign the 
two offices were held by one and the same minister, and the question is, 
how soon this came to pass. M. Boussard stresses the fact that no 
evidence has come to light to show that Rotrou, bishop of Lisieux, 
William de Courcy or Richard of Ilchester ever bore the title of seneschal 
(pp. 369-70), although their predecessor, Robert of Le Neufbourg, was 
both seneschal and justiciar. In face of the paucity of our sources and 
the ambiguity of some of the evidence, it is impossible to come to any 
precise conclusion on the point. The important consideration, however, 
is that Normandy, like England, was ruled by a justiciar and that though 
the duchy, by reason of its past history, in many ways resembled the 
rest of France and differed from England, yet the administration and the 
developing legal system imposed upon the primitive institutions of the 
duchy had their counterpart in England alone. This is to assert some- 
thing rather different from M. Boussard’s belief that ‘ the institutions 
peculiar to each province developed in their particular setting’. That 
England and Normandy were subject to a régime distinct from that 
obtaining in Anjou and the rest of Henry’s dominions is a cardinal fact 
that seems fatal to his hypothesis. It must mean that Henry had a policy 
for England and Normandy, which was something more than the 
development of local custom, while, apart from asserting his authority 
as overlord, he did little to modify the administration of his other French 
provinces, which had a different tradition and lacked the relatively 
developed machinery of government that had been devised by Henry I. 
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Upon points of detail there could be much comment, for which room 
cannot be found. Something should, however, be said of a subject to 
which M. Boussard devotes much attention, the géographie feodale of the 
Plantagenet ‘empire’. The whole of the first part of his book is devoted 
to it and much of the second part.1_ The extent of the material available 
for the history of England in the twelfth century rendered the task 
M. Boussard set himself excessively difficult. In the more familiar 
provinces of France where, moreover, the record evidence is scantier 
and in some cases almost negligible, his task was easier and his touch 
surer. An English reviewer, with a more limited knowledge of the 
French sources than M. Boussard possesses, finds the pages in which he 
discusses Henry’s continental dominions more satisfactory than the pages 
in which he discusses England. Such lapses as the comte d’ Exeter (p. 55). 
the comté de Monmouth (p. 57) and the vicomte d’ Exeter (p. 216) are un- 
fortunately a measure of M. Boussard’s temerity in attempting to delineate 
the feudal constituents of twelfth-century England. He tells us, for 
example, that William Marshal had been created earl of Pembroke by 
Stephen and that in 1166 he owned the honor of Strigoil and Pembroke 
(p. 55). Somewhat inconsistently he says elsewhere that the acquisition 
of the castles of Marlborough and Ludgershall by Gilbert Marshal during 
the civil war was the origin of the prodigious fortunes of his family (p. 
207). It was apparently this same Gilbert who, M. Boussard hazards, 
may have held the office of marshal at the beginning of Henry II’s reign 
and may have exercised his office at Henry’s coronation (pp. 347-8). 
M. Boussard has not noticed that some of the authorities he cites in a 
long footnote contradict his text. It was hardly to be expected that, 
after failing to overcome his difficulties in matters of detail, M. Boussard 
would be able to give a very reliable picture of England viewed as a 
whole, 


H. G. RicHARDSON 


Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth Century. By 
E. A. Kosminsxy. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1956.) 


Tue Russian version of Professor Kosminsky’s book, which was almost 
identical with the English translation, appeared some six years ago and 
formed the subject of an article by the present reviewer. The English 
edition has also produced a crop of reviews and notices. Yet another 
comment at this late hour is therefore bound to become a review of 
reviews—a summing up of reactions the book has already provoked. 
Such summaries may not be in the accepted tracition of English academic 
reviewing, but traditional rules need not apply to books as authoritative 
and magisterial as this. 

Professor Kosminsky’s mastery and authority is not in doubt. The 
book is now generally accepted for what it is—the most comprehensive 
and the most expert study of English rural society in the Middle Ages 
since Vinogradov’s Villeinage in England. Certainly in no other book 


1 A separate collection of nineteen sketch-maps accompanies the volume. 
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since Vinogradov’s have the fundamental problems of medieval society 
been discussed with so much knowledge and understanding. 

Of this knowledge and understanding historians in this country 
had some foretaste in the late thirties when Kosminsky’s main conclusions 
were for the first time published in two articles in the Economie History 
Review. These conclusions now form part of the new orthodoxy. 
Nobody would now question the view that on the great majority of 
manorial estates in the thirteenth century the landlords’ profits consisted 
mainly of rents, or that the obligations due from manorial tenants were 
mainly made up of money payments. Similarly, few objections will 
nowadays be raised to Professor Kosminsky’s argument that even in the 
highly manorialized regions manorial estates frequently diverged from 
the ideal type of medieval manor; that their structure and economy were 
apt to vary with their size; that the larger manors were on the whole 
better provided with tenants and labour services, and yet possessed 
relatively fewer acres in demesne than the smaller manors. 

In addition to these now familiar notions historians will find in the 
book a number of propositions equally acceptable and fruitful. Present 
day students of medieval estates will agree with Professor Kosminsky’s 
reminder of the important part played by hired labour. They will note 
with approval his awareness of interpeasant sales and leases of land. 
Above all they will welcome his emphasis on social differentiation in the 
thirteenth-century. That inequalities of wealth were to be found in 
thirteenth-century villages is something English historians have always 
suspected; to have this suspicion now confirmed by no other a person 
than Kosminsky may help to dissipate the lingering belief in social 
differentiation as the hallmark of the Middle Ages in decline. 

Indeed so close are the main results of Kosminsky’s researches to the 
positions now occupied by students in this country that some of the 
latter might be prepared to carry his argument further than he has done 
himself. Thus some historians believe—and at least one reviewer has 
argued—that by 1279, the date of the Hundred Rolls, labour services 
were even less important than they appear in the Rolls. For one thing 
the commutations of the twelfth century may have gone further than 
the exiguous records of the time are capable of revealing. Even 
where thirteenth-century surveys, and the Hundred Rolls among them, 
still appear to record heavy labour services, the appearances may well be 
misleading. ‘Thus on some estates on which villeins held on ‘ alternative ’ 
terms, i.e. ad censum vel ad opus at the lord’s choice, the Hundred Rolls 
and other surveys may list the labour services as if they were still exacted, 
even though other documents would indicate that the rent option was 
the only one in force. Similarly some historians will argue that the 
social differences that Kosminsky detects in the thirteenth century were 
in existence long before then, and that the village land market was older, 
perhaps much older, than the ‘ early years of Edward I’s reign’. Most 
historians might also trace the use of hired labour further back than the 
thirteenth century. 

, These extensions -of Kosminsky’s puijainenh need not, and probably 
will not, surprise him. - Some of them will in fact be found among the 
various qualifications which he himself attaches to most of his conclusions. 
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Thus, speaking of the possibility that on the Ramsey estates the rent 
opinion had in fact been established by 1279, he freely admits that 
this ‘ could well undermine the conclusions based on the Hundred Rolls ’ 
(p. 156). Speaking of rent in general, he admits that the actual réle of 
money rents may have been greater, possibly much greater, than his 
sources indicate. Having acknowledged that we know very little about 
transactions among peasants he concludes that these transactions may 
have resulted in greater social differences than his evidence can reveal 
(p. 227). And attentive readers will easily find other passages in which 
Kosminsky appears to anticipate further or alternative deductions from 
his evidence, 

Where so much circumspection is shown it may well appear ungenerous 
of a reviewer to ask for more. Yet a little more would have gone a long 
way to meet the criticisms which the book may provoke. Some of the 
criticisms, including most of those already published, are not fundamental 
in that they are directed at shortcomings which were not in the author’s 
power to make good. Thus critics have argued that the Hundred Rolls 
are an insufficient basis for a comprehensive study of English society in 
the thirteenth century. Reviewers have also pointed out the author’s 
neglect of physical factors. Differences of soil, climate, drainage, and 
even those of land supplies and land utilization are hardly ever brought 
into the argument. As a result, peculiarities of the Kent economy and 
society are discussed with hardly a reference to the Weald, those of the 
eastern counties with hardly a reference to the Fens, and those of Warwick- 
shire with hardly a reference to the Forest of Arden. The present reviewer 
has also expressed his opinion that a book so pre-occupied with money 
rents, and so well aware of agricultural markets, might have said 
something about prices, if only to dismiss them. And the same also 
applies to population. 

All these criticisms Professor Kosminsky could counter, and has in 
fact countered, by disclaiming all pretensions to a complete account of 
English agrarian history in the Middle Ages, and by modestly reminding 
us that his object was merely to disclose the information contained in 
the Hundred Rolls. This rejoinder will not, however, answer complaint 
at the chronological assumptions with which the book is shot through. 
No reader will escape the impression that Professor Kosminsky regards 
the differences between large and small manors as a characteristic feature 
of the thirteenth century. Similarly he presents his account of social 
differentiation and of hired labour as phenomena evolving in the course of 
that same century. The evidence to the contrary, which he knows well 
and quotes freely, may occasionally blunt the edge of his chronological 
argument, but is not allowed to obscure its main outlines. 

This chronology may not necessarily prove wrong, but whether 
wrong or right it derives not from the author’s evidence but from the 
theoretical scheme of dialectical materialism in which certain inexorable 
sequences of economic development are postulated. Needles to say 
Professor Kosminsky is not a primitive Marxist. Nowhere in the book 
will the reader find that crude invokation of economic factors which 
up-to-date Marxists consider a sign of ‘ bourgeois materialism’. Indeed 
this reviewer, who is not a materialist and is not aware of being bourgeois, 
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has already pointed that in his opinion a greater attention to material 
factors like soil, climate or population might have improved the balance 
of the book. But though free from the sins of old-fashioned materialism, 
Professor Kosminsky is not and will not wish to be free from the spell 
of the Marxist dialectic. 

This spell shows itself in many ways. In describing deviations 
from the manorial norm (and deviations is what the book is mainly about) 
Professor Kosminsky always appears to put them in their allotted place 
in the dialectical sequence. They are either survivals of an earlier phase 
or anticipations of the phase to come; remnants of pre-feudal order and of 
feudalism in formation, or else harbingers of capitalism and symptoms of 
feudalism in decline. Hardly ever does he assume that his ‘ non-feudal ’ 
elements, or at least some of them, could be abiding features of the local 
scene, or adjustments to the recurrent (recurrent sof evolving) needs of 
peasant society, or responses to the concomitant (concomitant, sot pre- 
ceding) shifts in the material or cultural environment. 

It is precisely because Professor Kosminsky’s learning is so impeccable 
and his general attitude so moderate that his dialectical scheme appears 
to sit so uncomfortably on his facts. He is, of course, as sophisticated 
about his dialectic as he is about the other tenets of the Marxist theory. 
His concept of feudalism is not the crude and simple thing one sometimes 
encounters in Marxist books; he does not antedate the final decline of 
feudalism by placing it in the middle ages; he does not draw on anachron- 
isms like ‘early capitalism’ to describe the unclassifiable features of 
the thirteenth century. But in general his moderation seldom helps 
him to resolve the conflict between the doctrine and the facts. For what 
are we to make of the summing up of the process of ‘ incomplete 
feudalization ’ on page 228 in course of which we are told that 

. . the beginning of development of money-commodity relationships, and of 
the market for land, were of course bound to add force and speed to this process. 

Since, however, it took place under the conditions of feudal society, it took on 

feudal forms . . . However, an analysis of the small manor will reveal 

embryonic forms of capitalist relationships, too, in the midst of this singular 
social group. 

Elsewhere speaking of the same ‘singular social group’ Professor 
Kosminsky reveals that the reason why he treats it as an early mani- 
festation of capitalist economy is not only its insufficient provision with 
labour services but also its greater dependence on the market. ‘We must 
assume that the small manor did not possess the same capacity for economic 
self-sufficiency as the large manor. While the large manor could exist 
in a natural economy (which was the basis of feudal production) the small 
manor could not do without a market’ (p. 276). ‘We must assume’ 
can be taken as an acknowledgment that the argument is not based on 
any known evidence. Indeed elsewhere in the book Kosminsky with his 
usual fairness quotes the researches of a pupil to show that some large 
estates disposed of most of their produce by sale. But nowhere does he 
quote any evidence of what smaller manors did with their produce. 
Yet the further development of the same argument runs as follows: 

The large estate-owner sold on the market the surplus he had left after meeting 

consumption needs. He was not pafticularly concerned if it was sold at a price 

lower than its real value. But the small estate-owner, who had a comparatively 
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insignificant amount of produce to sell, was much more concerned with questions 

of price. The problem of productivity, the extraction of the greatest possible 

amount of revenue by producing for the market, was bound to play a greater part 

on the small manor than on a large one (p. 277). 

Similar conflicts between the impetus of the dialectic and the burden 
of the evidence will be observed in other sections of the book: in the 
discussion of two samples of lay manors on pages 266 ff. (‘ two morpho- 
logically distinct types which reflect two characteristic stages in the 
development of the manor ’), in the recurrent passages wherein the social 
differentiation in the village is both associated with and disassociated from 
the ‘ money-commodity relations’ (pp. 192, 193, 218), or the passages 
which both exhibit and explain away the use of wage labour (‘an 
exploitation which under conditions of feudal production could not but 
assume a feudal character, even though it was in the form of wage labour’ 
p- 262). 

However, too much can be made of Professor Kosminsky’s dialectical 
scheme; and far be it from me to suggest that the scheme is so vicious as 
to haul the book down from the exalted position which it must occupy 
for many years to come. Professor Kosminsky’s difficulties with the 
doctrine are wholly his and will not lead uncommitted readers astray. 
For one thing he is too learned and too scrupulous a scholar to fail to 
notice himself or to point out to his readers the facts which run against 
his chronology and his theory. Thus even though he regards the small 
manor, or at least one of its ‘morphological’ variants, as a recent 
phenomenon and a forerunner of capitalist development, he shows that 
the Domesday manor also varied in size and suggests that at least one 
category of small manors may have appeared in pre-conquest times (p. 278). 
Similarly he allows for the possibility that marked social differences may 
have arisen in the English village ‘as far back as the disintegration of 
the prefeudal lands into the ownership of separate families’. He also 
shows how well the England of 1086 was provided with supplies of 
hireable labour, and presumably how widespread the use of that labour 
must have been at that time. 

So whatever a critic or a mere reviewer of reviews may have to say 
about some features of the book, he could not fail to commend it for 
its abiding qualities: for its scholarship, for its fairness, for its immense 
array of facts so clearly marshalled and so firmly tied to the real issues 
of economic and social history of the English Middle Ages. 


M. Postan 


Treaty Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Printed under the super- 
intendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. i, 
1234-1325. Edited by Pierre Chaplais. (London: H.M.S.O., 19535.) 


A NEw series of record publications is announced. It has been designed 
to make available to scholars the more important documents in the Public 
Record Office that concern the relations between England and other 
countries during the Middle Ages; and if the scheme reaches completion 
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it should do this handsomely. For two hundred years and more the 
Foedera of Thomas Rymer, his continuators and editors, has served as the 
great English corpus of diplomatic documents; and now, largely because 
this monumental collection has provided historians with such great 
opportunities, it no longer satisfies them. It is not simply a matter of 
errors in chronology and transcription, though these are not difficult 
to find in the Foedera; the very notion of a comprehensive collection of 
records on some broad subject, having no clear principle of relevance that 
can be consistently held and taking little account of the archive series 
from which the documents are drawn, is no longer accepted. The new 
publication is to be on a different principle. No general title has been 
given to it; but there are to be three ‘ parallel and complementary 
seties ’, each concerned with what is now a distinct class of records—the 
Treaty Rolls, the Roman Rolls and the Diplomatic Documents of the 
chancery and the exchequer—and each publishing the contents of its 
class consecutively and in full. It is difficult to guess how many printed 
volumes will be required to complete this undertaking, but it will 
certainly be a very considerable number. 

The first volume to appear is volume i of the Treaty Rolls series. 
Among the chancery enrolments, the Treaty Rolls form an artificial class 
which assumed its existing form and title only in the present century. 
The chief constituent is the class known to Rymer as the ‘ French Rolls’ 
which, as a regular series, begin in 1342. Although diplomatic documents 
are always prominent among those enrolled upon the French Rolls, they 
are by no means the only kind of document to be included. A very 
great number are purely administrative and concern the government of 
the king’s dominions in northern France, as the Gascon Rolls (which 
also include a number of diplomatic documents) are mostly made up of 
documents concerning the administration of his dominions in the south. 
To these French Rolls were added, to make up the present class of Treaty 
Rolls, first, a short run of ‘ Almain Rolls’ (1337-41), so-called because 
they are chiefly, though by no means wholly, made up of letters relating 
to Edward III’s endeavours to build up a coalition in the Low Countries 
and Germany at the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, and second, 
ten other rolls of an earlier date and a more miscellaneous character. It 
is these ten early rolls that are edited in the volume under review. 

They are hardly representative of the class in which they now find 
themselves. They are discontinuous; they have been shuffled into the 
Treaty Rolls from a number of sources; and most of them are more like a 
file of letters on some given subject than a normal chancery roll. This 
certainly applies to Rolls 1 to 7, which have to do with such subjects as 
the marriage of Henry III’s sister Isabella to the Emperor Frederick II 
in 1235, the Treaty of Paris of 1259, Edward I’s mediation between 
France and Aragon in 1286-7 and the negotiation of an alliance between 
Edward and Adolf of Nassau in 1294. The last three, on the other hand, 
seem to be more characteristic of the later Almain and French Rolls, and 
may possibly represent a stage in their evolution. No. 8, no doubt 
because it contains correspondence between Edward I and his German 
allies in 1294, is entitled ‘ Rotulus Alemannie’; but it also includes a 
great many documents that relate to the papal mediation between France 
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and England and the negotiations between.the two countries during the 
years 1297 to 1303. No. 9 looks very like a group of sixteen short 
French Rolls, each of one membrane, made up into a roll covering the 
years 1309 to 1324. Most of them bear the title ‘ Rotulus Francie et 
Pontivi de anno . . . ’, or some simple variant, and both title and 
contents are more like the later French Rolls than anything else in this 
volume. The last, no. 10, though apparently labelled ‘ Aleman’ de 
anno xviii’, is entirely concerned with the negotiations leading up to 
the abortive treaty with France in 1325. 

Not more than a third of the documents printed in this volume are 
printed for the first time, and of these many are simply notes stating that 
one letter should be sent to more than one address. Its importance lies 
not so much in the ‘ new’ documents it presents as in providing accurate 
texts of documents that have long been available but only in more or 
less unsatisfactory form, and in offering a complete edition of an archive 
class in place of Rymer’s often haphazard selection. The editorial 
scheme is, however, new to the official record publications. A considered 
judgment upon it should be reserved until the editor has had an oppor- 
tunity to explain it in the volume on English Medieval Diplomacy which is 
promised as a common introduction to all three series—and let us hope 
that its publication will not be long delayed if only because this first 
volume of the Treaty Rolls has been issued with no more than a formal 
preface. The main features of the scheme should, however, be noted. 
In principle every entry on the rolls is printed in full. Abbreviated words 
have been extended, but otherwise the orthography and punctuation of 
the original have been carefully reproduced—an unfashionable practice 
for which there is much to be said in dealing with documents of this sort. 
For economy’s sake a few entries already printed in the Foedera have been 
calendared, and where this is done the corrigenda to Rymet’s text are noted. 
The principle upon which individual pieces have been selected for this 
treatment is not very clear, and since, in diplomatic documents, the turn 
of a formula can be important, it might have been better either to print 
everything in extenso, so that the Foedera would eventually be superseded 
altogether, or to reduce a much greater proportion of the entries to calendar 
form (which serves most purposes) and recognize frankly that occasional 
reference to the Foedera will continue to be necessary. A very valuable 
feature of this edition is the references given, wherever this can be done, 
to related documents in other classes and even in other repositories, such 
as the articles or ratification of a treaty, as the case may be, drafts or 
variants of a letter, envoys’ expenses accounts and the like. - In compiling 
these notes it must often have been difficult for the editor to decide where 
he must draw the line; he might, with advantage, have been a little more 
generous.! 

This volume is the beginning of a great venture and it is a good 
beginning. Given time and opportunity, Dr. Chaplais by his writings and 
his editorial work will transform our ideas of medieval diplomacy and 


1 E.g. there seems no reason why the text of the Treaty of Paris (1259) printed on 
Pp. 37-40 should not have been annotated in the same way as other treaties in the 
volume. A reference to the editor’s article on the subject, and nothing else, is un- 
necessarily austere. 
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the forms of international relations, certainly so far as relations between 
England and France are concerned. But the publication of the Treaty 
Rolls of the fourteenth and fifteenth century will do something else as 
well. It will provide, if the Gascon Rolls are published pari passu, the 
foundations of a history of the king’s ‘ dominions overseas ’ in the Middle 
Ages, a subject hitherto much impeded by Rymer’s capricious choice of 
texts and, one might say, oddly neglected in a country which has experi- 
mented so widely in the forms of empire. 


Joun Le ParourEL 


The Mongols and Russia. By GrorGE VERNADSKY. (London: Cum- 
berlege, for Yale University Press, 1953.) 


Tuis is the third volume of the ten-volume History of Russia planned by 
the Yale University Press, of which the first two, Amcient Russia and 
Kievan Russia, both by Professor Vernadsky, were reviewed in these 
columns in 1945 and 1949.1 It covers the period from the Mongol 
invasion of Eastern Europe in 1237-42 to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, just stopping short of Russia’s emancipation from Tatar 
domination and of the rise, under Ivan III, of the centralized, autocratic 
realm of Muscovy. 

In most histories of Russia the Mongol invasion is treated as an 
external catastrophe which brought the greater part of the country under 
alien yoke for some two and a half centuries, and its Asian overlords— 
the Golden Horde and the empire of Chingis-Khan’s successors—tend 
to be relegated to a hazy background, relevant only for its impact upon 
the history and institutions of the Russian people. Professor Vernadsky’s 
approach is quite different. In only two out of the five chapters of this 
book do Russian affairs occupy the centre of the stage. ‘ Because’, he 
writes in the foreword, ‘ Russia was part of the Mongol Empire and of 
the regional Khanate of the Golden Horde for a century, and part of the 
Khanate of the Golden Horde alone for another century, the course 
of Russian history in this period cannot properly be understood without 
adequate examination of the whole Mongol background. Many im- 
portant political decisions, or administrative orders which deeply affected 
Russia were made by the great khan residing in Mongolia or in China. 
As long as the Mongol Empire existed the grand duke of Moscow, a 
vassal of the khan of the Golden Horde, was a sub-vassal of the ruler of 
Peking.’ 

Those familiar with the author’s earlier writings will recognize in 
this approach more than a trace of that ‘ Eurasian’ interpretation of 
Russian history of which he was himself, in the inter-war years, a leading 
exponent. In the first three chapters Russia is viewed as an outlying 
dependency of the great Mongol empire which extended from Korea to the 
lower Danube and was ruled first from Karakorum in Mongolia and later, 
between 1264 and 1368, from Peking. The conquest of Russia by Batu 
in 1237-40 is depicted as an episode—albeit the central one—in the 


1 Ante, |x; 106. lxiv. 506. 
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history of Mongol expansion during the reign of Chingis-Khan’s son 
Ugedey, and is shown to have been part of the plan for world conquest 
adopted at the Mongol &wriltay of 1235. The history of the Mongol 
empire before the middle of the fourteenth century is treated in some 
detail—with the emphasis laid on foreign conquests and on relations 
with Europe—and there is an interesting discussion of the Mongol idea 
of world sovereignty and of the ‘ Great Yasa’, or code of imperial laws, 
of Chingis-Khan. The author succeeds in showing that for the Russians 
of the time the authority of the great khan was far from shadowy : 
several Russian princes of the thirteenth century were forced to journey 
to Karakorum to pay allegiance to him in person, and as late as 1330 we 
learn of a division of Russian troops conscripted for service in China. 

It was, however, on the great khan’s vassal, who resided in Saray on 
the lower Volga, that the Russians were directly dependent. Shortly 
before his death Chingis-Khan assigned the western parts of his empire 
to his eldest son Juchi ; and from Juchi’s U/us there emerged after the 
conquests of 1237-40 the Khanate of Kypchak, which embraced the 
steppes of south Russia and the basin of the lower and middle Volga, a 
semi-nomadic realm, traditionally—though, as Professor Vernadsky 
points out, inappropriately—known as the Golden Horde. Its depen- 
dence on the great khan became increasingly tenuous and theoretical 
after the death of Kubilay (Kublai Khan) in 1294. Yet, as the author 
shows (in agreement, here, with Professor Spuler), the political links 
between Saray and Peking were not finally severed until the fall of the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty in China in 1368. The relations—political, ad- 
ministrative, economic—between the Golden Horde and the subject 
Russian principalities are discussed with remarkable knowledge and 
insight, and placed against the shifting background of Eurasian and Near 
Eastern power politics. The section on the Mongol administration in 
Russia, with its detailed account of the methods of taxation, is especially 
valuable, though the author’s grounds for maintaining that the Tatars 
placed the Kievan land under their direct control, removing the Russian 
administration, seem to the present reviewer inadequate. 

It is in the fourth chapter, ‘ The Decline of the Golden Horde and 
the Resurgence of Russia’, that the author’s attention becomes focused 
on the political history of the Russian principalities. The central event of 
the last century (1350-1450) of the Mongol, or Tatar, period is here given 
its due importance : the rise of two powerful competitors for political 
hegemony in eastern Europe—the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, united 
with Poland in 1385, expanding south-eastward towards the Black Sea, 
and displacing the Mongols from the western Ukraine ; and the Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy, whose rulers, by kow-towing to the khans and 
successfully absorbing or eliminating their rivals, embarked with the 
blessing of the Church on the policy of ‘ gathering’ the whole of 
eastern Russia under their sway: a policy which enabled them to 
defeat the Tatars on the field of Kulikovo in 1380 and later to claim 
the political inheritance of their erstwhile overlords. 

In the last chapter, ‘The Mongol Impact on Russia’, Professor 
Vernadsky attempts a re-appraisal of the effects of the Mongol rule upon 
the institutions and culture of medieval Russia. A scholar of his caution 
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and objectivity could scarcely be expected to propound any startlingly 
new solution to this perennial and thorny problem, on which the evidence 
is sO very inconclusive. But at least he suggests a useful method of 
approach, by distinguishing three different kinds of ‘influences’: the 
material effects of the Mongol invasion upon Russia’s economy (the 
destruction of the main cities, the decline of craftsmanship, the crippling 
of the trade with Byzantium) ; conscious borrowing by the Russians of 
elements of Mongol culture (in criminal law, army organization and 
military tactics) ; and the long-term, generally adventitious, results of 
the Tatar domination. In the long run, the latter proved the most 
important. Thus the growing regimentation of Russian society from 
the time of Ivan III onwards, which achieved its full effect in the follow- 
ing centuries, and the imposition of compulsory service to the State, 
were indirect results of Russia’s resistance to, and eventual counter- 
attack against, her Mongol masters. ‘ Autocracy and serfdom’, the 
author states with justice in the concluding sentence of this informative 
and lucidly-written volume, ‘ were the price the Russian people had to 
pay for national survival ’. 


DiuitTr1 OBOLENSKY 


Feta. Vol. ii (Prologue, Book I, Book II). Edited with a translation 
by H. G. Ricwarpson and G. O. Saytes, (Vol. 72 of the Selden 
Society, for 1953. London : Bernard Quaritch, for the Society, 1955.) 


Fieta was written in the 1290’s by an anonymous author. It is largely a 
digest of Bracton, the Statutes, ‘ Seneschaucie ’ and ‘ Hosebondrie ’ and, 
as Mr. Denholm-Young has observed, it seems to have been designed 
rather for the ready assistance of stewards concerned with the many 
aspects of estate administration than for the use of pleaders in the courts. 
It exists only in an early fourteenth-century copy: Cottonian MS. 
Julius B. vim in the British Museum. This, as Selden remarked, has 
numerous errors and omissions. It is a typical legal manuscript of 
the period, without contemporary ornamentation save for heraldic shields 
in the initial letters of its six books, which may shed light on its original 
owner. It was first published in 1647, suffixed by a study from John 
Selden ; the second, and only other complete edition, came in 1685. 
Selden’s study was edited in 1925 by Mr. David Ogg as ‘ Johannis 
Selden ad Fletam Dissertatio’. In 1944 it became known in these 
pages (ante, lix, p. 257, n. 3) that Mr. H. G. Richardson and Professor 
G. O. Sayles were preparing a new edition of the text, with English 
translation, for the Selden Society. This will run to four volumes : 
vol. i will contain Introduction, Notes and Indexes ; vols. iii and iv will 
contain books iii to vi of the original. 

The editors have gone behind the often indifferent text of the manu- 
script to what the author must have written, by supplying known or 
obvious omissions and by correcting known or obvious errors ; they 
relegate the faulty manuscript readings to textual notes. A comparison 
of many passages with the manuscript shows no failure on their part. 
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They may have allowed a few of the manuscript’s errors to stand for 
fuller treatment in the notes which will appear in vol. i. Thus /unda and 
seuellio (p. 120, lines 6-7) seem to be mere miscopyings, of which the 
fourteenth-century writer was often guilty : both appear in the Medieval 
Latin Word List on the sole authority of this passage. Lunda seems a 
mistake for binda. The sentence: Landa autem pellium continet xxxij. 
timbria et seuellio cuniculorum et de grisis continet xl. pelles : may be a mis- 
copying of : Binda autem... xxxij. timbrias et timbria scurellorum cuni- 
culorum ... pelles. Exemplary proof-reading has left only such trivial 
faults as : parcis cuniculariis for parcis, cuniculariis (p. 240, line 4) ; ‘to go 
two fingers, breadth deeper’ for ‘to go two fingers-breadth deeper ’ 
(p. 246, English line 25). The foliation of the original and the pagination 
of the seventeenth-century editions is indicated by shoulder notes to the 
text. Some readers may regret that the paragraphs of the manuscript 
and of the seventeenth-century editions are not also indicated in the 
text. The former were denoted in the usual way by red or blue signs ; 
the latter by numbers. Both were often arbitrary, and unevenly spaced. 
It would nevertheless have been useful to preserve them, since this is 
an edition of a single text and the seventeenth-century numbers have 
been used in citations. The editors have dealt efficiently with the mass 
of derivative passages by indicating in shoulder notes to the translation 
where such citation or epitomizing of sources begins. Such derivative 
passages, from different sources or from different places in the same 
source, are often consecutive. But in many places, especially in Book ii, 
a derivative passage is followed by original matter or by matter whose 
source has yet to be identified. It would have been very helpful if the 
editors had added to their shoulder notes ‘F.’ or ‘ Fleta’ to indicate 
where such original, or apparently original, passages begin. The appar- 
atus of shoulder notes would then have served to indicate at a glance 
the extent of the author’s original and derivative matter without constant 
recourse to his authorities. 

It is in translation that readers may feel that the editors have some- 
times fallen a little below their high standards. Thus in the passage on 
weeding they translate parel//a as ‘spurrey’ (p. 255, line 30), though 
various Middle English vocabularies give it as ‘ dock ’, which is also the 
normal meaning of the French ‘ parelle’ ; the earliest instance of spurrey 
in O.E.D. (1577) mentions it as a herb, not a weed. Clausula finis (p. 125, 
line 16) means ‘ the fine-clause’ or ‘ the clause of fine’ not ‘ the clause 
in the fine’. The clause was added at the very end in writs, patents, 
etc. for which a fine was payable. The editors do not seem to under- 
stand the phrase justiciarii ad primam assisam ot ad primas assisas. This 
prima assisa had nothing to do with possessory assizes or assize justices. 
It meant the first session or opening of the general eyre of justices 
itinerant. It derived from the return formula in writs for litigation in 
eyre. Where litigants wished their actions or conveyances by final con- 
cords to be conducted in eyres, the writ was returnable not ‘ before our 
justices in the next eyre’ but coram justiciariis nostris ad primam assisam 
cum in partes illas venerint ; adjournments to eyres were made asque ad 
primam assisam cum justiciarii nostri in partes illas venerint. Not until the 
eyre was summoned did this indefinite phrase obtain definition ; then, 
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by the summons and other instruments of the eyre, it would mean, say, 
‘before Henry of Bath and his fellows at Wilton on the quinzaine of 
Easter ’, and all these writs would be returnable on the opening day, 
prima assisa, of that eyre. Hence the need for all sheriffs who had been 
in office since the last eyre to be present with the writs they had received 
and hence also the later theory that an eyre constituted but one return 
day. The formula in writs returnable before assize justices was very 
different, namely (in Fleta’s day) coram dilectis et fidelibus A. et B. et biis 
quos sibi associaverint ad diem et locum quos ijdem A. et B. tibi scire facient. 
The assize justices’ title in Fleta’s day derived not from this phrase but 
from their general commission, being the sonorous justiciarii ad omnes 
assisas juratas certificaciones et attinctas coram quibuscunque justiciariis in 
comitatu N. arramiatis capiendas assignati: usually shortened to justiciarii 
ad assisas etc. capiendas. Hence the editorial [ef] (p. 110, line 17) is un- 
necessary and instead of ‘ justices . . . appointed to take the first assizes 
and to hear . . .’ the phrase should be translated : ‘ justices itinerant at 
the first sessions appointed to hear and determine all pleas’. Similarly, 
coram justiciariis . . . venerint (p. 111, lines 19-20) should be translated : 
* before the king’s justices [itinerant] at the first sessions when they come 
to those parts.” The phrase at page 112, line 8 should be translated : 
‘ at the first sessions [of the justices itinerant].’? Real confusion is caused 
where the phrase post ultimum iter regis vel justiciariorum ad primas assisas 
in partibus illis (p. 121, lines 31-2) is translated ‘ after the last eyre of the 
king or of his justices of assize in those parts ’, for assize justices had no 
jurisdiction over the infractions of the assize of wine and the correct 
translation is : ‘ after the last eyre of the king or of his justices [itinerant] 
at the first sessions in those parts.’ A similar mistake has caused the 
phrase De brevibus . . . coram justiciariis ad primas assisas fines capere non 
consueuerunt (p. 125, lines 6-8) to be translated ‘ it is not the practice to 
take fines for writs before justices of assize’. On the contrary, litigants 
who were not poor had in Fleta’s day not only to pay for their writs 
if they wished their cases to be taken by assize justices but (and until 1348) 
had also to pay for a special commission empowering the justices to 
take their case, even though the justices had a general commission em- 
powering them to take all the assizes of the county. As Fleta’s next 
sentence shows, the phrase should be translated : ‘ it is not the practice 
to take fines for writs before justices [itinerant] at the first sessions.’ 
In short, the misunderstanding of this phrase blurs Fleta’s clear dis- 
tinction between eyre and assize justices and their courts. 

These are very minor faults to set beside the achievement of a defini- 
tive text. Maitland dismissed Fleta as ‘ an ill-arranged epitome’. Such 
it must seem to those who expect that a writer in the 1290’s would 
complete what Bracton left incomplete and bring it up to date. This 
Fleta did not do. If he gives an excellent account of the palace court he 
gives nothing of equal value on the King’s Bench, which had changed 
considerably since Bracton sat coram rege. ‘The actions that Bracton 
dealt with are brought up to date; but there is no serious study of 
those which he did not reach, such as trespass ; nor of procedures which 
he may have intended to fit into the framework of his unfinished section 
on writ of right and the grand assize, such as juries and final 
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concords. Mr. Denholm-Young has recapitulated the reaction from 
Maitland’s opinion and, by suggesting the readers for whom Fleta wrote, 
has helped us to judge the work by its author’s intentions. A skilful, 
if not successful, digest with some original matter, it gives us a much 
clearer picture of the courts and organization of government in its day 
than does Bracton for the mid-thirteenth century. In its seventeenth- 
century format it is perhaps the handiest single volume to have by one 
if one works in the somewhat cramped conditions of the Round Room 
at the Public Record Office on plea rolls of any court or on manorial 
accounts, from the reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Mr. Denholm- 
Young has also suggested persuasively who Fleta may have been and 
in what circumstances he wrote. One looks forward with some eager- 
ness to the appearance of vol. i, in which Mr. Richardson and Professor 
Sayles will discuss these matters. C ATR She 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland: 
Papal Letters, vol. xiii (in 2 pts.), 1471-1484. Prepared by J. A. 
Twemiow (London: H.M.S.O., 1955.) 


THE appearance of this double volume covering the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV marks the welcome resumption of a series interrupted after the 
publication of volume xii in 1933. The text of the calendar comes once 
more from the experienced hand of the late Mr. Twemlow. All specially 
interesting passages or phrases have been printed verbatim in the footnotes. 
Both the Lateran (125 volumes) and Vatican (136 volumes) registers of 
Sixtus IV have been used. Seventeen more Lateran registers are known 
to have existed in the eighteenth century when five volumes of brief 
summaries of their contents were made. One of these five has itself 
disappeared, but Mr. Twemlow has extracted and annotated the relevant 
entries in the remaining four. Since volume ix of the Calendar was 
published a fragment of a lost register of Eugenius IV has been recovered. 
It contains eleven bulls on behalf of All Souls College, Oxford, which 
are also calendared here. The index of persons and places which occupies 
over 300 of the 1,268 pages was compiled by the late S. C. Ratcliff. The 
presence of many hundreds of outlandish names in these registers, not 
always accurately copied by the scribes of the Curia, imposed a heavy 
burden upon the indexer. It would be useless for a Sassenach to offer 
an opinion on so nice a matter as the correct way to spell the names of 
such worthies as Meanalaus MacCarmacan bishop of Raphoe and Nimeas 
Onyellygayn sometime vicar of Ryndarc. But no one who has used 
this huge index for long could feel anything less than the greatest admira- 
tion for its compiler’s thoroughness and accuracy. The short subject- 
index is the work of the Rev. U. Flanagan, O.P., who has been appointed 
to edit further volumes in the series. 

Of one thing this instalment of the Ca/endar leaves no doubt: that 
the pope could no longer freely confer a single English benefice upon a 
clerk of his own choosing. That unfettered authority which in the days 
before the Great Schism had filled the chapters of English cathedrals 
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with papal provisors, many of them aliens and absentees, had been 
brought under control. Its survival in the case of episcopal appointments 
was tolerated so long as it was not effectively exercised. In the thirteen 
years of his reign Pope Sixtus was nominally responsible for the translation 
or provision of twenty bishops to sees in England and Wales. Of the 
seventeen clerks he promoted all save one were trusted councillors and 
servants of the English king. The possible exception was John Smith, 
S.T.P., provided to Llandaff in 1476, about whom too little is known for 
his elevation to be regarded as an example of successful Roman initiative. 
Since he was archdeacon of St. Davids and a canon of Abergwili before 
he was chosen to rule over Llandaff, his provision may for once have 
followed canonical election without any exercise of royal influence. 
But even that is doubtful. In the making and translating of bishops the 
pope had become the obedient instrument of the English king. 

In the early years of his pontificate Sixtus made a few half-hearted 
attempts to place his nominees in lesser English benefices, with results 
that were far from encouraging. Thus on 4 May 1472 he issued a 
motu proprio grant of Osney abbey to be held in commendam by Cardinal 
Paleologo di Monferrato (p. 340); and this was followed in August 
1473 by similar grants of the deaneries of Salisbury (p. 23) and Wells 
(p. 2) to Cardinal Nardini and Leonardo Grifo, papal secretary and bishop 
of Gubbio. None of these bulls took effect. Only three other attempts 
to exercise the pope’s rights of collation and provision within England and 
Wales are recorded in this volume. On 27 April 1474 Robert Slimbridge 
was granted the reversion of the deanery of Westbury-on-Trym at its 
next vacancy (pp. 27-8), but the recipient of this privilege—which he 
lived to take advantage of—had been careful to obtain a royal licence the 
year before to sue for it in the court-of Rome. The removal of Abbot 
William Selling from St Augustine’s, Canterbury, and the transfer of 
John Dunster from Bath to fill the vacancy were in response to a petition 
from Edward IV himself (pp. 5 and 812-13). In the third case the pope’s 
wishes came into conflict with those of a lay patron and suffered defeat. 
The rectory of Great Snoring in Norfolk, void by the death of Thomas 
Smith at Milan on his way to the papal court, was collated by Sixtus 
on 17 March 1484 to Nicholas Williams, rector of Twyford in the 
same county, who was granted a dispensation to hold the two livings in 
plurality (p. 164). The advowson belonged to Ralph Shelton whose 
feoffees successfully presented another candidate for institution. After 
that it is not surprising to find a member of the pope’s household anxious 
to obtain letters of denization from the English king ‘in order to enable 
him to hold and acquire benefices w# unus ex regno ipso oriundus’, while 
Sixtus hoped to improve his servant’s chances by promising that anything 
he received should not in consequence of his status be subject to papal 
reservation when he ceased to hold it (pp. 242-3). So much did this 
pope grow to mistrust his own ability to penetrate the English defences 
that when he wanted to reward John Dogett, Edward IV’s ambassador 
and Cardinal Bourchier’s nephew, he made no attempt to intrude him 
into a benefice on this side of the Channel; instead he provided him 
to canonries at Cambrai, St. Omer and Antwerp with the reservation 
of a prebend in each (p. 246). 





— 
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As far as the English church was concerned the pope’s authority 
was mainly an authority to dispense. This volume contains some two 
hundred letters permitting regulars, nearly all of them inmates of English 
houses, to hold secular benefices, as well as a good many grants to abbots 
and priors to enable them to obtain other churches in commendam. There 
are many licences to hold two or more ‘ incompatible’ benefices sim- 
ultaneously—a form of dispensation more liberally granted in the past 
to Englishmen, it was believed (p. 38), than to those of any other nation— 
and many to remove such impediments as defect of age which often 
stood in the way of a well-connected applicant’s advancement. The young 
clerk whose future seemed brightest in these years was Edward de la Pole, 
second son of John duke of Suffolk and Elizabeth of York, the king’s 
sister. He was in his twelfth year and already a canon of Salisbury 
when in 1480 he was granted a dispensation to occupy immediately in 
titulum as many canonries and prebends in cathedral churches as he could 
get, as well as two incompatible benefices or major dignities (p. 714). 
According to Sixtus, it was Edward IV’s desire that his nephew should 
“be elected and nominated as administrator of a cathedral church of the 
realm so that when old enough he might be appointed bishop of the 
same ’ and the pope willingly fell in with the king’s plan. It had not been 
carried out before Edward IV died ‘ because after the said dispensation 
and grant no voidance. of a cathedral church agreeable to king Edward 
occurred during his lifetime’; but on 16 February 1484 the pope issued a 
second bull to the same effect on the ground that ‘ king Richard ought to 
be honoured by no less a papal privilege than his said brother’ (pp: 
274-5). The highest office Pole lived to attain was the archdeaconry of 
Richmond; his career, like that of his uncle Richard, was cut short by 
death in the summer of 1485. Another of Edward IV’s clerical protégés 
was his wife’s brother, Lionel Woodville, ‘ of a noble race of earls and 
barons ’, who became archdeacon of Oxford at nineteen, dean of Exeter 
at twenty-five and bishop of Salisbury in his twenty-ninth year in 1482 
(pp, 248, 744 and 806).. His life also was short. 

If royal kinsmen were highly favoured at Rome, there is little evidence 
in this volume that Sixtus did much:to gratify the nepotism of the English 
episcopate, though privileges conferred upon Nicholas Goldwell, 
Christopher Bainbridge, Thomas Morton and various members of the 
Booth tribe may well have excited hopes. The number of Englishmen 
who sought dispensations on account of illegitimacy in order to be 
admitted to major orders seems also tc have been small, unless they 
were more successful than the Scots and Irish in obtaining them without 
recourse to Rome. One nuncio was given a faculty to dispense fifteen 
bastards (p. 201) and another seems to have enjoyed an ever freer hand 
in connection with the Jubilee year of 1475 (pp. 2 and 197). The majority 
of English dispensations recorded in this volume were to ‘simple 
bastards ” rather than to the children of clerks. Among the former were 
Richard. and John Tunstall, each in his fifteenth year in October 1475 and 
each described as ‘scholar of the diocese of York . . . son of an 
unmarried nobleman and an unmarried woman’ (pp. 487 and 498). A 
later entry (p. 524) suggests that they were two of the three children 
borne by Alice Nevill to Thomas Tunstall before their marriage and 
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therefore half-brothers of another clerical bastard and future bishop 
of Durham. John Waltham, sometime rector of North Thoresby, 
‘son of a priest and his sister’s daughter” (pp. 78-9), was probably a 
descendant of the well-known family of royal clerks. Few cases of 
scandalous immorality in English religious houses were brought to 
the pope’s notice; but Elizabeth Brooke, abbess of Romsey (1472-1502), 
‘who alleged that she was of a noble race of barons’, was a glaring 
exception (pp. 107 and 803~4). 

The state of the Irish church, as revealed in the very large numbers 

of letters concerned with its members, was by comparison deplorable. 
The weakness of the royal authority and the prevalence of clerical 
concubinage helped to fill some chapters and sees with a succession of 
kinsmen. The Cantwells were numerous in Cashel and Ossory, the 
Stacks and FitzMaurices in Ardfert and the O’Farrells in Ardagh. At 
the Augustinian house of Clare abbot and canons seem all to have been 
called Magrath. Thomas Purcell bishop of Waterford and Lismore 
(1483-1518) was the son of John Purcell bishop of Ferns (1457-79). A 
common and obviously unsettling feature of Irish life was the Rome- 
running informer who hoped by denouncing either immorality or 
illegality to step into the benefices of those whose alleged shortcomings 
he reported to the Curia. Another was the use of Irish sees to confer 
titles upon suffragan bishops in England. In 1472 William Egremont 
bishop of Dromore and Richard Martin bishop of Waterford were 
‘ dwelling in the city of London’ (p. 309) and in 1475 Thomas Ingleby 
bishop of Rathlure was ‘ residing in the diocese of Lincoln’ (p. 398). 
There was probably little that the pope could do for the Irish church, 
but Sixtus made one important contribution towards its improvement: 
he sent Octavian the Florentine to rule over the province of Armagh 
(p. 905). 
_ He may have thought that he was making a similar contribution 
towards the better organization of the Scottish church by conferring 
metropolitical status upon Patrick Graham, bishop of St. Andrews (p. 15). 
Here he underestimated the strength of the opposition and misread the 
character of the new primate. On 13 September 1476 ‘ having been 
informed by James king of Scots and the prior and chapter of St. Andrews 
that the said archbishop has been by papal authority for more than a year 
under divers sentences of excommunication and has lost his reason’ 
(p. 555) the pope appointed a coadjutor. Scottish clerks were the 
recipients of many dispensations and provisions in.this volume. It is 
evident that James III had not Edward IV’s tight control over the church 
within his kingdom; on the other hand his clergy enjoyed somewhat 
less ‘freedom’ than their Irish brethren. Political disorder bred a 
disordered church. ‘The English evidence would suggest that the reverse 
also was true : when the king’s government was effective the prospects 
of a disciplined church were improved. 

One document of great importance preserved in these registers 
has still to be méntioned. This is the pope’s response to the ‘ amentabilis 
querela” of Richard Heron, a former member of the English Staple at 
Calais and—presumably for the purpose of bringing this action (p. 209)— 
an honorary papal esquire. Heron’s case has been well-known to 
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historians since the publication of Fabyan’s Chronicle; it was heard before 
the English council, the mayor and échevins of Bruges, the duke of 
Burgundy’s court and the parlement of Paris. On 16 October 1477, 
after some eighteen years of litigation, Sixtus was persuaded to address 
a monition to the Staplers in Heron’s favour (pp. 227-35); but, on 
learning that Edward IV ‘ bore it ill that the said Richard, his vassal and 
subject, . . . should pursue his cause in the Roman court or even in 
the parlement of the king of France’, the pope withdrew his letters on 8 
November 1479 (pp. 252-3). There is much in Heron’s career that 
remains mysterious—he seems, for example, to have thought it worth 
his while to buy up from John Shakel’s heirs whatever claim that long- 
dead esquire had to a share in the count of Deria’s ransom (pp. 241-2)— 
and a good deal in his allegations against his fellow-merchants that it 
would be unsafe to take at their face value. But the papal monition at 
least makes it clearer what those allegations were. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to believe that the Staplers did not finance the Yorkist 
expeditions from Calais to England both before and after the fiasco at 
Ludford in October 1459. Heron’s admission (p. 231) that they invested 
in Warwick’s schemes with considerable reluctance makes his story the 
more credible. 


K. B. McFARLANE 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. i, The Renaissance 1493-1520. 
Edited by G. R. Porrer. (Cambridge: University Press, 1957.) 


WHEN, in 1896, the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press asked 
Lord Acton to undertake the editing of the Cambridge Modern History 
they could hardly have foreseen, even in that optimistic age, the extra- 
ordinary success of their brave venture. Seven further Cambridge Histories 
have since been added to the first series. Their influence has been 
enormous. They have been attacked, but never ignored, and they have 
set standards of accuracy in scholarship which have permanently in- 
fluenced historical work. Nevertheless, for some time, Acton’s Cambridge 
Modern History has no longer met the demands of modern historians. 
Not only have there been advances in techniques and in knowledge, but 
the attitude of historians towards their subject has changed. It was, 
therefore, a most welcome decision by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press to entrust Sir George Clark and an advisory committee, 
consisting of Professor J. R. M. Butler, Mr. J. P. T. Bury and the late 
Mr. E. A. Benians (himself closely associated with the editing of the old 
series) with the editing of a completely new Cambridge Modern History of 
which volumes i and vii! have now been published. The present 
reviewer must make it clear that he himself has had the honour of being 
invited to contribute to other volumes in this series and that his criticisms 
of the plan of the present series and of the volume under review spring 
from his conviction of the great importance of the whole venture. 


1 Reviewed supra, pp. 303-6. 
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Traditionally and, perhaps, inevitably, reviews overemphasize the short- 
comings of books. The scholarship and learning which have gone into 
the making of this volume, its high degree of accuracy, its many illu- 
minating passages and felicitous phrases have to be subsumed under the 
final verdict. 

Sir George Clark states his views on history and his editorial policy 
in his ‘ General Introduction: History and the Modern Historian’, a 
chapter which has already justly been acclaimed by other reviewers. 
Lord Acton, in his preface, and Bishop Creighton, in his short Intro- 
duction, to the old series stated a few general editorial principles and 
took the nature of historical evidence and the conclusions which could 
be derived therefrom entirely for granted. Sir George, writing in the 
post-Crocean age of historiography and after the appearance of a number 
of books by Oxford historical philosophers, had to do more than Acton 
and Creighton. From the vantage-point of a practising historian he 
has managed, in a few elegant paragraphs, to give as clear and incisive 
an account of these problems as we are likely to get. It is a masterly 
introduction to the series. 

In his editorial plans, Sir George has followed the plan of the old 
Cambridge Modern History. Each volume covers some thirty to fifty 
years and is divided into a number of chapters—sixteen, in this case— 
according to topics or geography. This scheme has the great advantage 
that it allows each chapter to be written by an expert, a scholar who, as 
Sir George has said on another occasion, has the feeling for the texture 
of a period. But, with chapters roughly of equal length, this plan has 
the disadvantage of a certain rigidity. Advance in historical knowledge 
and understanding over the last fifty years has come less in straight- 
forward political history than in institutional, social, economic and 
cultural history. It is here that the chronological limits tend to be too 
narrow. Significantly, two of the best chapters in volume i, that of Dr. 
Baron on ‘ Fifteenth Century Civilisation and the Renaissance’ and that 
of Professor Rich, ‘ Expansion as a Concern of all Europe ’, completely 
break the chronological limits. Doubtless, they were intended to do 
so; but other chapters would have benefited from similar treatment. 
For instance, will not the chapters on ‘ Diplomacy and War’ claim an 
excessive amount of space if they are to appear in every volume ? for 
there were centuries during which methods of diplomacy and warfare 
did not change very much in successive periods of thirty years and the 
short periods may make it difficult to emphasize long-term changes and 
developments. Judging by this volume, even the chapters of political 
narrative might well have benefited from being allowed a longer sweep. 
The editors of the Cambridge Economic History, especially in its second 
volume, made a revolutionary, and a very successful, break with the 
traditional plans of the Cambridge Histories. Since the Cambridge 
Modern History spreads its net much wider, a similar approach would 
certainly have been much more difficult. But would it, for instance, 
have been impossible to treat the whole of the ancien régime as a unified 
period, discussing the development of monarchy or international re- 
lations in long chapters, with shorter chapters on more specialized subjects 
grouped around them ? 
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But it is only fair to treat the volume under review on the basis of 
its own intentions. Its starting date of 1493 is something of a mystery. 
The death of the emperor Frederick III or the bull Inter Cetera can hardly 
rival in importance the events of 1492 or 1494. In any case, most 
chapters start at an earlier date. Since this volume is called The Renais- 
Sance, it begins, very properly, with a justification of this term in the 
excellent introductory chapter by Professor Hay. Personally, I am not 
entirely convinced of the meaningfulness of this term when, in its original 
sense of a rebirth, it is applied to cover all aspects of social, political and 
cultural life of the period. But it is difficult to avoid the word if it is 
simply used to give a name to a certain period of time and to certain 
characteristics of Italian civilization which were then beginning to spread 
beyond the Alps. The majority of contributors use the word in this 
sense, but they are very cautious in ascribing to it any meaning of 
rebirth. 

After the Introduction, the plan of this volume seems curiously un- 
systematic. The group of ‘ cultural’ chapters which forms the first part 
of the book is broken up by a chapter on ‘ The Papacy and.the Catholic 
Church ’, a chapter primarily of political narrative. And why is Mr. 
Hale’s chapter, ‘ Diplomacy and War’, placed in the middle of the 
chapters of political narrative which are arranged in geographical order ? 
More important are two serious omissions. In his ‘General Intro- 
duction ’, Sir George Clark promises that ‘ civilisation is to be treated 
in all its aspects, political, economic, social, “‘ cultural” and religious ’. 
One is therefore surprised to find barely any mention of music. The 
name of Josquin des Prés, the greatest composer of the age, is to be 
found neither in the index nor in the text. Castiglione and other writers 
leave us in no doubt about the importance of music in the cultural and 
religious life of the times. For every person who read a book, there 
must have been hundreds who sang chorales and anthems in church or 
danced to the strains of popular and traditional music on the village 
green. In volume vii which covers the age of Bach and Handel music 
is allotted a bare two pages and these two towering minds are each 
mentioned just once. May not editors of other volumes yet be per- 
suaded to treat less negligently one of the most characteristic and mag- 
nificent achievements of European civilization ? Another subject 
which receives very scant attention, except in the military sphere, is 
technology. The editor presumably wished to avoid trespassing on the 
field of the Cambridge Economic History. Yet the subject is so important, 
especially as one of the explanations for the ability of Europe to expand 
beyond her frontiers (rightly, one of the principal themes of this series) 
that it is to be hoped that room will be found for it in later volumes. 

Before leaving the editorial side of this volume, mention must be 
made of several technical points. Volume xiii of the series is to be a 
Companion to Modern History and it will presumably, like the correspond- 
ing volume of the old series, contain genealogical tables. Nevertheless, 
it is a pity that at least a few of the more important ones have not been 
included straightaway in the present volume. Perhaps in no other age 
were marriage-alliances so important for the course of European history; 
but, without tables, it needs the powers of a Shakespeare to make 
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complicated genealogy both intelligible and readable. In Mr. Macartney’s 
chapter, ‘ Eastern Europe’, the family relations between the rulers of 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and Austria read like nothing so much as an 
attempt to put complicated mathematical formulae into everyday words. 
Unlike the old series, the new one provides some footnotes, ‘ on occasions 
when they seem to be specially called for’, as the general editor writes. 
In practice, it is difficult to discover the principles on which footnotes 
have been inserted in this volume. This may not be very important; 
but one would wish to have had them for all quotations which have not 
been identified in the text. Finally, while alternative spellings such as 
Djem and Jem, or Tatars and Tartars, may not much matter, it can be 
very misleading to the unwary to find the terms Empire and Reich used 
in different chapters for the same institution, or Juan and John for the 
same person. And why should the Pfalygraf not be known by his 
usually accepted English title of Count Palatine ? 

The chapters in this volume fall roughly into two groups: general 
chapters, whether dealing with ‘cultural’, economic or institutional 
history, and narrative chapters, mainly of political history. The dif- 
ficulty of writing the ‘ cultural’ chapters are twofold. In the first place, 
they have to be integrated into the general history of Europe so that 
they do not appear as something stuck on to the political part of the 
book. In the second place, there is the difficulty of writing without 
the help of pictorial illustrations or, in the chapters on literature, without 
the space for frequent and lengthy quotations. The one fully satis- 
factory solution of these formidable problems is achieved by Dr. Hans 
Baron who, in his ‘ Fifteenth Century Civilisation and the Renaissance ’ 
shows how well such a chapter can be written. The four authors of 
chapter vi, ‘ The Arts in Western Europe’, had perhaps an even more 
difficult problem than Dr. Baron. Professor Wittkower, writing on 
Italian art, concentrates on the intentions of the artists, rather than on 
‘ stylistic appreciations, biographical details and chronology’. This has 
proved to be a highly successful approach, well suited to its purpose of 
forming a chapter in a general history of Europe. Mr. Ettlinger, writing 
on the art of northern Europe, Miss Frankfort, on that of Spain, and 
Professor Lawton, on vernacular literature, do not state their method as 
explicitly as Professor Wittkower, but they also solve the problems of 
presentation and relevance so as to produce very readable and informative 
chapters. Unfortunately Professor Weiss, in ‘ Learning and Education 
in Western Europe from 1470 to 1520’, does not seem to be aware of 
the existence of any problem of presentation. He offers little more than 
a catalogue of authors and their works. Professor Weiss approves of 
the humanists; but he does not really tell us why and he tells us nothing 
at all of those opponents whom they so bitterly attacked. What, for 
instance, was ‘ Paduan naturalist Averroism’ ? Only the specialist is 
likely to know. Why, or in what way, has More’s Ufopia been ‘so often 
misunderstood’ ? We are left with the unexplained accusation. Nor, 
in view of the acknowledged debt of modern logical: positivism to medi- 
eval nominalism, is it at all obvious why the philosophy of Plato and 


Plotinus should necessarily be regarded as more ‘ progressive ’ than that 
of:Ockam and the nominalists. 
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By contrast, the problems facing the writers of the chapters on 
economic and institutional history were relatively simpler; for here 
integration with general history is a long-established tradition. Pro- 
fessor Rich’s chapter, ‘ Expansion as a Concern of all Europe’, together 
with that of Professor Darby, ‘ The Face of Europe on the Eve of the 
Great Discoveries ’, give the best short account of the economic geography 
and economic history of Europe in the late fifteenth and in the six- 
teenth centuries that I know of. Professor Rich speaks of this period 
as ‘a strongly nationalistic age’. This is certainly not the impression 
left by a reading of this volume. Yet, from the point of view of the 
economic historian who observes the rapidly increasing interference of 
governments in the economic life of their countries, observes them 
harnessing it to their own ends, there is here a phenomenon which has 
certainly some of the characteristics of nationalism. One would like 
another term. In the meantime, there is the excellent formulation by 
Mr. Hale: ‘ National feeling and a national foreign policy were the 
consequence and not the cause of an age of dynastic wars.’ Mr. Hale’s 
own chapter, ‘ International Relations in the West: Diplomacy and War’, 
is very well written 1nd provides some fascinating information. 

Like the writers of the general chapters, the authors of the political 
chapters were faced with the problem of integrating their narrative with 
the general history of Europe. Moreover, they had to combine the 
conclusions of the research of the last fifty years in economic, social and 
constitutional history with their political and military narratives. They 
nearly all attempted to do the first, and while this undoubtedly made 
their chapters much more self-contained than they would otherwise have 
been, it led to the complete disregard of Sir George Clark’s principle, 
that ‘ the battle of Waterloo will not be treated . . . three or four times 
over’. The Italian wars are, in fact, treated even more often. As so 
often happens when this topic has to be treated fairly briefly, the con- 
tributors made rather heavy weather of it. An honourable, though 
qualified, exception here is Miss Ady’s chapter, ‘ The Invasions of Italy *. 
As to the second problem, the integration of economic, social and consti- 
tutional history with the political narrative, the readability of these chapters 
varies almost directly with the authors’ success in solving it. Of the 
European chapters, the late Professor Doucet’s ‘ France under Charles VII 
and Louis XII’ and Dr. Batista i Roca’s ‘The Hispanic Kingdoms 
and the Catholic Kings’ are perhaps the most successful. Mr. Laffan’s 
chapter, ‘ The Empire under Maximilian I ’, is excellent on the abortive 
attempts at constitutional reform in the Empire, but it failed to arouse 
this reader’s interest in the details of the Swabian-Swiss War or in the 
succession problems of the different branches of the House of Wittelsbach. 
Mr. Armstrong’s chapter, ‘ The Burgundian Netherlands, 1477-1521’, 
gives a very learned and accurate, if rather flat, account of this little-known 
period of Netherlands history. Professor Aubenas, in ‘ The Papacy and 
the Catholic Church’ covers more ground chronologically than most 
contributors, for he starts with Nicholas V, in 1447. Perhaps this 
accounts for a certain vagueness. For instance, what exactly are we to 
visualize by ‘ every conceivable means, not excluding the most ruthless ’, 
by which the kings of France interfered in episcopal elections ? The 
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two contributions on eastern Europe are, unfortunately, the least suc- 
cessful of the group of political chapters. Both, Mr. Macartney, in 
‘Bastern Europe’, and Mr. V. J. Parry, in ‘The Ottoman Empire 
(1481-1520), take too much knowledge in their readers for granted. 
Thus the constitutional position of the Palatine of Hungary remains 
unexplained. It is just possible to puzzle out why, in 1490, Silesia had 
to be re-united with Bohemia against the opposition of the Hungarian 
diet; but an explanatory sentence would have been helpful. Mr. Parry 
tells us a good deal about the internal politics of the Mamluks, but nothing 
at all about who they were or their position in the Egyptian political 
set-up. Admittedly, sources on eastern European history for this period 
are scantier than for the west and there has been much less preliminary 
work done on which the writer of a synthesis can rely. But Mr. Macart- 
ney is so concerned with the dynastic politics of his kings (which indeed 
he treats with great learning and accuracy) that he has little time left to 
write about the social and political structure of their kingdoms. Mr. 
Parry does not treat of these matters at all; and yet the sources are not 
entirely silent. Contemporary western observers, notably the Venetians, 
were keenly interested in the social, political and religious structure of 
the Ottoman empire and tried to find in it reasons for its success. They 
may not have always been right in their analysis; but Mr. Parry does not 
attempt to explain this success at all except in narrowly military terms 
and then only in relation to the Persian and Egyptian campaigns. We 
are shown the phenomenon of the rapid growth of the Turkish fleet— 
almost as important a development in the sixteenth century, as the 
Russian development of atomic weapons in our own age—but Mr. 
Parry is unaware of any problems here. Neither he nor Mr. Macartney 
discuss the social and religious reasons which made the Christian popu- 
lation of Greece and the Balkans so often welcome the Ottomans; they 
do not even mention this remarkable phenomenon. 

By contrast with the disappointing chapters on eastern Europe, 
chapter xv, ‘ The New World’, is among the best in the book. It is, 
however, misnamed, for much of it is concerned with Africa and Asia. 
Both, Mr. Livermore on the Portuguese, and Mr. J. H. Parry on the 
Spaniards, concentrate on the essentials and they are cautious and fair in 
their judgments on issues on which our knowledge is still incomplete 
and which even now arouse considerable passion in Spain and Mexico. 
They are both eminently readable and my only regret is that they have 
not been allowed more space for their important subjects. 

When this volume is prepared for a second edition, the following 
minor points ought to be corrected or considered. Page xix, is ‘ all 
true history is ideally contemporary’ an accurate translation of ‘ ogni 
vera storia é storia contemporanea’ ? Page xxvii, ‘das Bewusstsein 
des Continuitats’ should read ‘der Continuitét’. Page 14, n. 1, for 
* N. Cipolla’, read ‘C. M. Cipolla’. Page 32, Lodovico Sforza was not 
the last of the dukes of Milan. Page 47, line 4, ‘Geneva’ should read 
‘Genoa’. Page 122, line 2, delete the word ‘is’. Page 136, the 
Colleoni of Verrochio was not ‘the first commemorative equestrian 
monument to be erected in.a public square’. Donatello’s Gattamelata 
was erected in Padua several decades earlier. Page 179, the Moors were 
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expelled from Spain not in 1500 but in 1502. Page 200, ‘ For 200 years 
they (the Flemish towns) remained loyal to Habsburg’. This is arguable; 
but, I think, the events in Ghent of 1576 and the following years speak 
against it, even if one does not count the revolt of 1539. Page 228, 
for ‘ Prisenhof’ read ‘ Prinsenhof’. Page 344, Milan did not control 
the chief Alpine passes between France and Italy. Page 351, Louis XI’s 
achievements could not have strengthened the frontiers of France on 
the Rhine; they were still a long way west and south. Page 378, para. 4, 
sentences 3 and 4 should be run together to make them grammatical. 
Page 423, penultimate line, read ‘ran’ for ‘run’. Page 454, the 
export of Spanish goods to the colonies was never prohibited. The 
cortes of Castile made this demand, but the Government did not accede 
to it. The demand was, incidentally, the very reverse of ‘ mercantilist ’. 

The review of this important book should end on a positive note. 
Despite some faults, this volume is a very worthy successor of its dis- 
tinguished predecessors in the series of Cambridge Histories and some 
of the contributions in it can rank with the best. There can be no doubt 
at all of its great value in schools and universities for many years to come. 


H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


La Correspondance de Philippe TI sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas. Deuxieme 
partie : Tome iii, 1585-91. Edited by JoszpH Lerivre. (Brux- 
elles, Palais des Academies 1956.) 


Tue third volume of this important collection of documents, designed 
by the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire to enlarge and complete 
Gachard’s well-known compilation, is devoted to the years 1585;-g1—a 
crucial period in the reign of Philip II and the career of Alexander Farnese. 
The preparation of the volume has been carried out by M. Lefévre with 
the same meticulous care and technique that characterized his two 
previous volumes.4 All the documents are, as usual, in the French 
language, irrespective of the tongue in which they were originally 
composed ; and they are in the form of summaries or analyses. In 
no case is a document given in extenso. It must therefore be remembered 
that there is no question here of reporting the ipsissima verba of the 
original writers ; and it is also evident that condensation has been used 
pretty freely in places. Unfortunately the system of indexing still remains 
unaltered, and readers will find themselves confronted with much un- 
necessary labour in the mechanical work of checking references. It 
would be of great value if these Belgian indexes could be brought into 
line with the method adopted in the English State Papers, where a 
maximum of assistance is given. On the other hand, the Introduction 
is an admirable piece of work—illuminating, suggestive, and reasonably 
brief. 

There is, of course, a great variety of papers—some of capital im- 
portance, others of comparatively little significance, and others again 


1 Reviewed, ante, lxi. 99-101 and lxix. 452-5. 
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which we should like to see expanded. The important thing, however, 
is that we get numerous glimpses of the laborious, indefatigable monarch 
composing letter after letter to his nephew, the governor-general of the 
Netherlands—as many, sometimes, as five or six in a single day—con- 
cerning problems of policy, war, and peace : dealing with ecclesiastical 
promotions ; opposing the establishment of a university in Besancon, 
on the assumption that it might lead to the spread of heresy in Franche- 
Comté ; considering the claim of the dowager countess of Arenberg for 
10,000 florins in consideration of her deceased husband’s services to 
the state, in order to provide for her married daughters. We see him 
again promoting the rebuilding of the dilapidated Louvain University, 
or tackling sympathetically a request from the Jesuits of Dol, where their 
college was ‘ insuffissament ’ developed for the instruction of the young, 
and their need for courses in philosophy to supplement those in the 
humanities and theology. We read about his dealings with bankers, 
about his squabble with Farnese concerning the latter’s borrowings with- 
out the royal approval : about the mutiny of the ‘ tercios ’, and how the 
governor-general dealt with the mutineers. We hear about his suggested 
distribution of the ‘Orange’ estates among the heirs of Balthazar 
Gerard, the murderer : of the misére of the Spanish troops and mer- 
cenaries, which led some of them to abandon their ‘ drapeaux ’ and search 
for ‘ vivres’: of the sheltering of heretics in Aix-la~Chapelle and the 
threatened punishment of the city by Farnese ; and we learn about 
Farnese’s visits to Spa in the hope of a cure for his ‘ hydropisie’, or 
gout, or ‘cardiac condition’, which one of his doctors pronounced 
‘painful’ but not ‘ mortelle’, and another described as ‘ incurable’. 
Meanwhile as we progress among the documents we become more and 
more conscious of a growing coldness between the king and his governor- 
general—a harshness of expression, a lack of trust, an antagonism on the 
king’s part ; and we encounter the unspeakable Commander Juan Moreo, 
‘the Spanish agent in Paris, who tries to overthrow the great Italian by a 
studied policy of calumny, malignancy, and falsehood. This was the 
man who finished one of his letters with the words : ‘ Que Philippe II 
coupe la téte 4 Moteo s’il est demonstré que celui-ci allégue quelque par 
passion’ | But if anything stands out clearly from these letters, it is the 
honesty and humanity of Farnese, his sympathy for his troops and the 
suffering multitude ; and his unconquerable attachment to the Pays-Bas 
as the pivot of the empire. 

The principal letters of political importance fall into three broad 
categories : (i) those dealing with the Spanish Armada, from its in- 
ception to its eventual destruction ; (ii) those concerned with the 
abortive peace negotiations of Farnese and Queen Elizabeth—and the 
former’s downfall ; (iii) those bearing on the French civil war and 
Philip’s intervention in it. Of the three groups, the first is by far the 
most spectacular and—for English readers at least—the most interesting. 
The historical value is considerable. According to Farnese (April 20, 
1586) ‘le succés de la conquéte de |’Angleterre permettra l’achévement 
facile et rapide de celle des Pays-Bas. Sans cela, la situation de ces 
provinces et le caractére obstiné de ces peuples rendront cette conquéte 
jongue, dangereuse et méme problematique’. Here, then, was King 
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Philip’s motive—to punish Elizabeth, whom he detested as ‘ le corps et 
la téte principale des rebelles ’, for her treatment of her Catholic subjects : 
to overthrow Protestantism, and to give the Catholic religion a firm 
status as in the days of Charles V. In order to achieve this ambitious 
programme, certain conditions were essential, and Farnese set them 
down thus: (a) absolute secrecy during the period of preparation ; 
(b) the maintenance of Spanish supremacy in the Netherlands ; and 
(c) the prevention of French support to England—i.e. the isolation of 
England. These general principles had of course to be worked out in 
practical detail: hence the so-called technical requirements. In the 
first place, Spain must possess ‘La Maitrise de la Mer’, so that her 
‘ flotte de guerre ’ would be able to destroy, or hold in check, the naval 
strength of England: secondly, she must possess a ‘ striking force’ 
competent to undertake the invasion and conquest of England ; and 
thirdly, she must keep France submerged in civil strife within her own 
borders. To these requirements might be added another, viz. the pos- 
session, or acquirement, of ready money in large quantities—always one 
of Farnese’s ‘ doléances’ ; for Philip was never affluent, often bankrupt, 
and frequently compelled to repudiate his debts. ‘ La chose essentielle ’, 
remarked Farnese on one occasion, ‘ est de ne pas manquer d’argent’ ; 
and again, ‘Il faudrait beamcoup d’argent’. Too often the Spanish 
‘tercios’, although the best soldiers in the world, lived a life of 
hunger, mutiny, starvation, and again mutiny. 

To give an account of the Armada as revealed in these letters would 
occupy more space than we have at our disposal, and much of it would 
probably be a repetition of the familiar. It must suffice to pin-point a 
matter on which the documents shed a somewhat novel light. On 
5 June, 1587, when the great fleet was beginning to take shape, King 
Philip wrote to Farnese an interesting letter divulging, it would seem, 
his own idea as to the strategy of the campaign. ‘ La flotte d’Espagne’, 
he said, ‘ doit en premier lieu assurer la protection des vaisseaux venant 
des Indes. Il ne semble possible qu’elle paraisse dans la Mer du Nord 
avant le passage de Farnese’. He continued : ‘ Cette strategie conforme au 
sentiment de Farnese puisque ni par son émissaire, ni par sa correspondance, 
il n’a demandé l’arrivée préalable de la flotte.? Of course such a state- 
ment of strategy was tantamount to standing the ‘ operation Angleterre ’ 
on its head. The covering force had to precede the striking force, or 
at least accompany it. So Santa-Cruz, the admiral of the Armada, had 
to receive fresh instructions, which were imparted to him by the Arch- 
duke Albert in the king’s name. ‘The Marquis’, ran the order, ‘ doit 
prendre la Mer et aller incontinent épauler Farnése . . . I/ me faut livrer 
bataille que si c'est Je seul moyen @assurer le passage de Parmée de Farnese.’ 
Thereafter the fleet was to be moved to the mouth of the Thames to 
assure liaison with Flanders, and to remain in position until the ‘ opera- 
tion’ was completed. This was what the governor-general wanted, or 
at least a close approximation to it. Unfortunately Santa~Cruz died in 
February 1588, and his successor Medina Sidonia apparently did not 
understand the elements of a combined ‘ operation’. On 22 June, 1588, 
Farnese sent off a melancholy message to the king: ‘Tout donne a 
entendre que le duc (M.S.) pense que Farnese irait le joindre avec les navires 
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dont il dispose, ce qui est chose impossible.’ Naturally it was impossible ; 
for Farnese had only transport vessels incapable of meeting the English 
warships in battle. Eventually, when the crisis came, and the Armada 
took refuge in Calais roadstead, while the bewildered Medina Sidonia 
sent appeal after appeal to Farnese to come out and help him, the latter 
could only stand by watching the débicle : the alternative would have 
meant the destruction of the striking force. But many high ranking 
Spaniards accused Farnese of treachery, thereby strengthening the cam- 
paign of denigration. 
J. B. Brack 


The Restoration of Charles II, 1658-1660. By Goprrey Davirs. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Cumberlege, for the Huntington 
Library, 1955.) 


Tue late Mr. Godfrey Davies obviously chose his title with care and has 
interpreted it strictly. It is not with the Restoration in general that 
his volume deals but simply with the restoration of Charles II, and the 
period it covers is thus severely limited. It begins with the event which 
for the first time made the restoration of Charles a genuine possibility, 
the death of Oliver Cromwell ‘ about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Friday, September 3, 1658’, and it ends with the arrival of Charles at 
Whitehall late in the evening of Tuesday, 29 May 1660. Beyond these 
bounds Mr. Davies (except in a very brief epilogue) does not suffer 
himself to stray, and even within these bounds he confines himself 
resolutely to developments directly connected with the return of Charles. 
Thus he provides an extremely valuable and at times almost day-by-day 
account of parliamentary proceedings, based partly on the Diary of 
Thomas Burton and partly on similar but less satisfactory material to which 
he has secured access ; he gives more than one illuminating analysis of 
the attitude of different sections of the army ; he discusses the vital 
problem involved in the relations of the civil and military authorities, 
extracts from a revolting mass of pamphlets and newsbooks what may 
be termed the ‘ popular mind’, examines the activities of the royalists 
both at home and in exile, surveys (rather more widely) the situation in 
Scotland and Ireland, and concludes with unquestionably the ablest and 
most complete account yet written of the whole series of events and 
intrigues associated with the name of General Monck. On the other 
hand he has nothing to say about colonial development, he largely ignores 
foreign affairs, and he deals inadequately with the social, economic and 
even (rather surprisingly in view of the ‘ great extremities for want of 
pay” which constituted one of the main grievances of the army) the 
financial background of the whole political situation. 

The result of this excessive concentration on one very short period 
and on one main theme within that period, coupled with the strictly 
chronological order in which the greater part of the subject is treated, is 
by no means happy. The twenty-one months between the death of 
Cromwell and the return of Charles constitute one of the great watersheds 
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in the history of the British Isles, when the stream of development might 
equally well have flowed down to the right or to the left of the divide, 
with consequences of incalculable importance for the future. Had 
events during these months pursued a different course it is at least 
possible that the American colonists might never have considered it 
necessary to declare their independence, that England and Ireland might 
have become amicably united, and that England and Scotland might 
have become permanently estranged ; it is highly probable that the 
golden age of aristocracy would never have dawned in England and that 
the British constitution would have developed along lines entirely dif- 
ferent from those it has followed ; it is quite certain that large numbers 
of individuals and groups would have been seriously affected in their 
lives and fortunes. Of some of these considerations, and especially of 
the last, contemporaries were at least dimly aware, but neither of their 
awareness nor of the tension which it inevitably produced is there much 
indication in Mr. Davies’s book. The story he tells with such scholarly 
exactitude and such full documentation is without its setting. 

The explanation of this seems to lie in an undertaking given by Mr. 
Davies to Sir Charles Firth that he would complete the history of England 
to 1660 which S. R. Gardiner had carried as far as 1656 and Sir Charles 
had continued to 1658. But Gardiner’s last volume was published as 
long ago as 1901, even Firth’s continuation appeared in 1909, and Mr. 
Davies’s undertaking was given apparently about 1930. Since then an 
immense amount of work has been done on the seventeenth century and 
the attitude of historians to the period has substantially altered. A 
further continuation at this late date is decidedly out of place. Mr. 
Davies has written a most valuable book, which goes far to fill in a long- 
standing and extremely irritating gap in English history ; but he would 
have written a much more valuable book if he had disregarded his 
undertaking, refused to adjust his material to fit any gap of other men’s 
creation, and given an account of the whole momentous Restoration 
movement from some years before the death of Cromwell to some years 
after the return of Charles. 


ANDREW BROWNING 


Cabiers de Doléances du Tiers Etat du Bailliage de Ronen. Tome 1: La Ville. 
Edited by Marc Boutotsgau. (Collection des documents inédits sur 
Pbistoire économique de la Révolution frangaise, Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1957.) 


Tus is the most valuable addition in recent years to the great collection 
of printed Cabiers that have been coming out since the beginning of the 
century, and the publication of the Cadiers of Rouen and of the surround- 
ing district will be of particular interest to English specialists of the 
eighteenth century. Historians have not lost anything for having had 
to wait so long for a collection that was ready for publication in 1914, 
since the delay has gained them the highly competent editorship of a 
specialist in Upper-Norman history during the Revolution. But they 
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owe an even greater debt to M. Bouloiseau for having prefaced his docu- 
ments—of which a second volume is to appear in 19;8—with an Intro- 
duction which is a small book in itself, comprising nearly half the present 
volume, and in which he analyses the political, administrative, social and 
economic structure of the Norman capital and its neighbourhood on the 
eve of the Revolution. An additional attraction to the English reader 
is the light that both Introduction and text throw on local French re- 
actions to the Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1786. Nowhere pos- 
sibly was the Eden Treaty more universally decried than among the 
fabricants and cotton spinners of Rouen and its hinterland, though one 
hears a similar chorus of imprecations from the Lyons silk manufacturers 
and ouvriers on soie, and from the cloth interests of Amiens and Abbeville. 
But the Rouen fabricants and their craftsmen are here revealed as even more 
solidly protectionist than those of Lyons: furthermore, a number of the 
Cahiers drawn up by the skilled craftsmen demand not only the immediate 
abrogation of the accursed treaty, to which they attribute the entire respon- 
sibility for the acute economic crisis of 1787-9, but also the destruction 
of the mécaniques introduced into the Rouen region by John Holker 
and by other English cotton engineers who formed, by 1789, a numerous 
colony in Rouen, Le Havre, Ingouville, Harfleur, &c., along with York- 
shire paint and dye-manufacturers.!_ On this point, of course, the Cahiers 
are not unanimous, the fabricants seeing, on the contrary, in further 
mechanization, backed by high tariffs, the best means of withstanding 
the much-feared Lancashire competition. The Cahiers thus form an 
interesting addition to the recent discussion concerning the French 
reactions to the treaty in the country generally and more particularly 
in Lyons.” 

After describing the geographical and administrative limits of the 
bailliage, one of four comprising the Généralité de Rouen, M. Bouloiseau 
emphasizes the rise in population in this area between 1697 and 1772, 
and even more between 1772 and 1789, thanks to a steady increase in the 
birth-rate in the last quarter of the century and, above all, to a sharp 
decline in infantile mortality—the Rouen hospices were founded in the 
second half of the century—despite recurrent smallpox, cholera and 
dysentery epidemics that were particularly virulent in the fifteenth- 
century ‘ Gothic’ conditions of the closely-packed cathedral and Saint- 
Maclou quarters in which many of the fi/eurs and fileuses were concentrated. 
Another factor was the great influx of labour to Rouen and to its suburbs 
and surrounding country, as a result of the spread of an industrie a domicile 
that sucked in from the agricultural districts of the Vexin, the Pays de 
Caux, &c., an army of labourers and even smallholders. The population 
of Rouen itself rose from about 60,000 in the 1760s to a little less than 
80,000 at the time of the 1795 census, while the District de Rouen con- 
tained 170,000 inhabitants and the canton over 100,000 by the same year. 

1 There was also a porcelain manufacture founded in Rouen by a relative of the 
Marquess of Rockingham. 

2 W. O. Henderson, ‘ The Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1786 ’, in the Economic 
History Review of August 1957. Louis Trénard, La crise sociale lyonnaise a Ja veille de la 
Révolution, Revue d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, 1955, pp. 5-45, and Renée 
Fuoc, La réaction thermidorienne 4 Lyon (Lyon 19$7)- 
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When the Departmets were constituted, the Seine-inférieure came third 
in size of population, after Paris and the Nord.! 

With a teeming population, composed mostly of fileurs and fileuses 
and other skilled and semi-skilled artisans of the cotton industry, including 
many children, the economic crisis that appears to have coincided with 
rather than to have followed the Eden Treaty, and that took the form 
both of a steep rise in agricultural prices and a drop in real wages, causing 
many women workers to return to the countryside, was felt with par- 
ticular severity in this area, where it was accompanied by widespread 
unemployment and a partial grain failure. There is a most original chapter 
in the introduction devoted to the condition of this submerged Quatridme 
Etat, whose grievances are voiced only occasionally, and then indirectly, 
in the Cabiers. Out of the total population of the city, probably nearly 
half were reduced to vagrancy by 1789, and 1795 figures indicate a total 
of 54,000 ‘indigents’, with 42,000 inhabitants—more than half the 
population—in receipt of bons de pain for the city alone.2 The editor 
was unable to find accurate figures for 1789, but the combination of 
high food prices, low wages, unemployment and near-famine conditions 
brought about by the breakdown of the distribution system probably 
produced a crisis almost as severe as that of 1795, though without the 
famine character that the mortality rates of the Year III-IV period reveal.* 

In the face of dearth and unemployment, the textile workers of Rouen 
and the countryside reacted with characteristic violence: in many places 
they smashed the new mécaniques, and everywhere they demanded their 
destruction, cursing the country whence they had come. At the same time 
they called for severe measures against hoarders and grain speculators, 
including the death penalty for those who had created a disette factice, a 
maximum controlled price for bread and flour, and the prohibition of the 
export of grain, repeating almost word for word the programme of every 
popular rising in France since the 1750s and setting the pattern for popular 
demands throughout the revolution. No doubt the situation of the 
Rouen cotton workers was particularly atrocious, but such popular 
demands as emerge from these Cahiers were to be echoed in most French 
cities, emerging finally as the economic programme of the sans-culottes in 
the Year II. What M. Bouloiseau has to say in his Introduction about 
the Quatri¢me Etat of Rouen would apply equally well to the population 
of most urban areas in northern France. 

There is also much original information to be obtained concerning 
the organization of the cotton industry in the Rouen region, the pro- 
tectionist and timorous attitude of the fabricants, terrified of English 
competition, afflicted with a permanent inferiority-complex towards 
their English rivals, and insisting on Government protection against 
English dumping. No wonder that in every Cadier there is a universal 
cry against the treaty, their detestation of which the manufacturers had 

11 have taken these figures from the 1795 census and from the Rouen municipal 
minutes for the year III. 

2 Arch. Rouen Y. 8 (Conseil général de la commune, an III). 

2 In the 1956 volume of the Rouen Congrés des sociétés savantes, there is a series of 
articles on the demographic situation of Upper-Normandy during the 1795 crisis. As 


far as Rouen itself is concerned, the crisis was the subject of an attics in the 
Annales de Normandie of December 1956. 
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no difficulty in communicating to the fi/eurs and to the tradesmen, both 
of whom were as strongly opposed to a ‘ free economy’ when it was a 
question of allowing the entry of English goods or the free circulation 
of grain within France. To the protectionist and reactionary demands 
of the Rouen manufacturers corresponded the popular call for a ‘ just 
price ’ and for restriction on circulation. 

Other characteristic features of the Cabiers are the insistence on the 
necessity to increase the extent of arable land as a means of relieving the 
pressure of bread shortage, on improved conditions for Protestants— 
Rouen having severely suffered from the exodus of Protestant artisans, 
although a number remained despite the rigours of mid-eighteenth 
century persecuting intendants—on the privileges accorded to the ports 
of Bayonne, Dunkirk, and Lorient with regard to the North American 
trade, on the desirability of re-establishing and re-inforcing the ‘ exclusif ’ 
sO as to ensure to Rouen the monopoly of the supply of raw cotton from 
the Antilles, Rouen having been hard hit by the British contraband 
traffic in the West Indies. Once again, M. Bouloiseau points out, the 
solution proposed is a return to the past, a tightening-up of ancient and 
cumbersome regulations and, above all, the ardent and blind defence of 
vested regional interests. Many of these Cahiers read extraordinarily 
like the pamphlets of local Syndicats d’ Initiatives, and, throughout, the 
accent is placed on local rather than on national issues. 

The picture that emerges from the admirable Introduction and 
from the extremely varied Cahiers is that of a semi-rural proletariat 
suddenly plunged into extreme misery, after enjoying high wages from 
cotton-spinning and, having turned its back on the plough and on agri- 
cultural work, unable to return to the country to seek alternative em- 
ployment. M. Bouloiseau reveals the mobility of this surplus rural 
population, already a characteristic of the more populated areas of eigh- 
teenth-century France, and the increasing inadaptability of a semi-rural, 
semi-urban type of artisan who was driven on to the roads, to join the 
great army of vagrants, by the fall in wages, by mechanization and by 
English competition. One has the impression of a society that is de- 
veloping too fast and of a population that is already too great for the 
resources of what was, however, one of the richest’ grain-producing 
regions in France, Rouen being in easy proximity to the Pays de. Caux, 
the Vexin and the Roumois. The result was that quite a small drop in 
earnings and a dearth of ordinary late-eighteenth century proportions 
could cause something of a catastrophe in this over-crowded ‘city (of 
which Arthur Young writes so eloquently) and in the suburbs and 
villages in which the fi/ears were concentrated. The Introduction to 
the Rouen Cabiers serves also as a preface to the history of a town that, 
almost throught the Revolution, was to be the scene of violent popular 
disorders, culminating in the hunger riots of April 1795 and in the 
famine conditions of that terrible year. Rouen was no doubt an extreme 
case, and it would be unwise to draw too black a picture with regard 
to the rest of France from what was in part a local crisis. But M. 
Bouloiseau has set the pattern for other studies of urban and semi-urban 
social structures on the eve of the Revolution: his edition of the Rouen 
Cabiers represents the application to a particular town and area of the 
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methods followed by Ernest Labrousse in his portrayal of French society 
on the eve of the Revolution. The author’s felicitous use of his material 
and the clarity of his Introduction contribute to make of what might well 
have been merely another collection of local documents a book of general 
interest, not only to the student of the French Revolution, but to all who 


are concerned with the development of eighteenth-century society, trade, 
agriculture and industry. iaiiaaeens Cle 


John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy (New 
York: Knopf, 1949) ; Jobn Quincy Adams and the Union (New York : 
Knopf, 1956). By Samuet FiaGcG Bemis. 


In 1935 Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale brought out The Diplomacy 
of the American Revolution as the first volume in what was planned as a 
trilogy on the foundations of American foreign policy. In the years 
that followed 1935 the appearance of a number of excellent studies on 
the post-Revolutionary period led him to use a ‘ biographical device ’, 
as he says, ‘to acquit myself of my earlier project’. He turned to the 
career of John Quincy Adams, and in 1949 published the first volume of 
the biography, John Ouincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy. It was published as an independent study, although Professor 
Bemis intimated that some day there might be another volume, on 
Adams’s ‘ second career’. This has now appeared, as John Ouincy Adams 
and the Union, essentially—though not quite uniformly—complementary to 
the first. ‘Together these two volumes form, in Professor Bemis’s own 
phrase, ‘a basic if not a definitive biography ’. 

Alike in the quality of the writing, the detailed research, the careful 
criticism and not least the sustained interest of the story they tell, these 
are admirable volumes. Professor Bemis has used the well-known 
Memoirs, edited by Charles Francis Adams, and has gone behind that 
considerable twelve-volume source to J.Q.A.’s Diary itself, ‘the most 
important personal memoir in American history’ (preface, vol. i)— 
without apparently finding much there that is new. Charles Francis 
Adams, as one might expect, had done a careful and honestjob. Professor 
Bemis has used Worthington Ford’s edition of the Writings, but has 
similarly gone well beyond that selection which brought the correspon- 
dence down only to 1823. More important, he has used the hundred- 
odd volumes of manuscripts in the National Archives and the Adams 
manuscripts in the Massachusetts Historical Society—the first time they 
have been fully used by any scholar outside the Adams family. The 
picture is therefore unusually frank. And J.Q.A. as diarist stands up 
remarkably well to the historian’s investigation. ‘For facts and dates, 
for the’ record of conversations, the Diary is generally a trustworthy 
source, often even a corrective’ (preface, vol. i). Professor Bemis is 
prompt to acknowledge his debt to the crusty and conscientious Yankee, 
writing down so remorselessly his analysis, comments—and vituperation 


1 R. Mousnier and C.-B; Labrousse, Le X1IHe sidele-(Paris, 1953). 
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—through fifty-three years of active and cantankerous life. The diary 
begun in 1795 ended only with Adams’s death in 1848, and for the 
first twenty-one years he kept it without the intermission of a single day 
in a ‘clear, clean roundish slant’ (i. 18). No doubt the diary and the 
correspondence were meant for posterity and were intended to flatter ; 
his diary, equally clearly, became the place J.Q.A. kept his over-vigilant 
conscience. He trained his guns on himself as well as on others. ‘Iam 
a man of reserved, cold, austere, and forbidding manners ; my political 
adversaries say, a gloomy misanthropist, and my personal enemies, an 
unsocial savage. With a knowledge of the actual defect in my character, 
I have not the pliability to reform it.’ 

Nevertheless these are not quite complementary studies, either in 
structure or in point of view. The first was written as a piece of dip- 
lomatic history. It surveys the man’s career abroad, as successively 
minister to the Hague, London, Lisbon, Berlin, St. Petersburg and 
London again, as treaty commissioner at Ghent and as secretary of state 
from 1817 until his election to the presidency. Given the Adams 
crustiness, this is a flattering portrait. J.Q.A. was a man of (for the new 
United States) unique diplomatic experience, wise beyond his years— 
and beyond practically all his contemporaries—shrewd if ungainly and 
awkward in negotiation—less deft here than Gallatin, for instance— 
tough and often touchy in personal contacts, a resolute patriot with 
wide and near-prophetic vision. And Professor Bemis proves his case 
convincingly, though an English reader might feel that the context in 
which Adams worked was smaller than is suggested here. As Pro- 
fessor Bemis has demonstrated elsewhere in his studies of the Jay and 
the Pinckney Treaties, Europe’s distress from 1789 to 1815 rather than 
Adams’s skill was America’s most real advantage. He perhaps mini- 
mises too the coldness and the oddity, the quality Fisher Ames saw as 
‘unmanageable’, in Adams: could a diplomat so burdened with 
seriousness and self-importance avoid earning the sarcasms of London 
society in 1795-6 and again in 1816 ? Adams thought Canning had too 
much wit for a secretary of state ; and a little of his unease in London 
has crept into Professor Bemis’s pages. Certainly the collisions—with 
friend as often as with foe—and the contentiousness began early. ‘ His 
Mind has received early a Wrong Bias’, noted Gouverneur Morris in 
1796, ‘and I think will always go obliquely’. But if the son had his 
father’s super-sensitiveness, and sometimes his super-patriotism, Pro- 
fessor Bemis makes plain how he grew with experience : much more 
at ease with the Tsar Alexander, that fitful friend of liberty, than with 
George III, to Adams, father and son, its oppressor ; skilful at the 
Treaty of Ghent ; and the dominant figure in Monroe’s Cabinet from 
1817 to 1824, although he did not dominate the president himself. 
Professor Bemis is at his best in his assessment of Adams’s contribution 
to the Monroe doctrine, and is ready to give to Monroe a greater im- 
portance than most previous scholars have done ; J.Q.A. formulated 
the principles, but the president was responsible for the message itself 
(i. 260 ;.i..408). Not happy in a team, or anywhere else, John Quincy 
Adams ‘was loyal to his leader, and shared with him dreams for his 
country of uniqueness and of a continental greatness. ~ = 
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There are a few slips. The thesis by Dr. Manning J. Dauer used 
and acknowledged on page 97, and described as unprinted, was published 
as The Adams Federaliists by the Johns Hopkins Press in 1953. The 
emancipator Wilberforce is William, not James (p. 233). Dr. Raymond 
Walters has recently demonstrated in the American Historical Review that 
the volume published as The Diary of James Gallatin and referred to by 
Professor Bemis (pp. 187, 192) is quite worthless—as Bemis himself 
comes close to suggesting later (pp. 203, 217). And criticism could be 
made of his final chapter, ‘The Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy’, with its fourteen fundamental points—a chapter Professor 
Bemis has used in other books—as being closer to historicism than to 
history. Not everyone in America or Europe would agree that ‘ That 
late-born, unwanted imperialism of the United States which followed the 
Spanish-American War was liquidated after the First World War just 
as soon as it seemed safe to do so, and the Republic went back to the 
classic fundamentals of its foreign policy as laid:down in their aggregate 
by John Quincy Adams ’ (p. 570). 

In his second volume, Professor Bemis moves from diplomacy to a 
biography of Adams in the years since 1824, the years as president, as 
elder statesman and, from 1831 until his death in the Speaker’s Room in 
1848, as Congressman. This is a very different tale, and it is told bril- 
liantly. An ineffective president, unduly (and, one feels, unnecessarily) 
conscious of being a minority leader, had four miserable years in the 
White House, and in the end was saddened by family tragedies. Pro- 
fessor Bemis’s own tone is more critical. The diplomat about whom in 
vol. i there is always a certain effulgence, is in vol. ii a gloomy, moody 
figure, astonishingly inept even at the surface courtesies of politics and 
utterly incapable of the self-dramatization necessary to cope with the 
emotional politics of Clay, Calhoun and Jackson. Professor Bemis 
certainly succeeds in seeing and portraying the man himself : with his 
vehement integrity and his equally vehement ambition, incapable of 
making a ‘ deal’ but capable of ‘ a gentleman’s agreement ’, ‘ an implicit 
bargain’ (p. 131) with Clay ; ready to use Anti-Masonry for his own, 
often unavowed, purposes ; as harsh in his references to his opponents, 
who were legion, as Jackson or John Randolph. Duty was by no 
means the strongest word in his vocabulary, high though he put it. 
And yet, although affection for him wilts before his own self-revelations 
in his Memoirs, his zeal and indiscretion in taking up the slavery issue 
demand admiration. His ‘ compulsive genius for political contention ’ 
(p. 303) found him the right-enemies in the end—more by accident than 
design, one feels, and certainly not by any Providence, for Providence 
has not been kind to the transcendent merits of the Adams family. In 
dedicating his last years to the anti-slavery cause, to the campaign against 
the Gag Act, and to the discussion of the nature of the ever-westward- 
moving Union, J.Q.A. touched a greatness, and gained a respect, he had 
never won, or earned, as president. 

Professor Bemis has written a remarkable and unusual biography. 
Though he was led to it from an interest in diplomatic history, the study 
of the man in vol. ii is at once more objective, more sympathetic and 
more rounded than the study of the diplomat in vol. i. If J.Q.A. is 
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still not ‘ attractive ’ in the conventional sense, this is tribute to the care 
and exactness of the study. Vol. ii is modestly dedicated: ‘'TTo the 
future biographers of John Quincy Adams.’ It will be many years before 
anyone will attempt to rival Professor Bemis’s achievement in these two 
rich volumes, and it is impossible to believe that it can ever be surpassed. 


EsmMonp WRIGHT 


Les Accords Secrets Franco-Britanniques de Novembre-Décembre 1940. By 
Générat G. Scumirr. (Paris : Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957-) 


THE title of this book is misleading. The book does deal in some detail 
with events, actual or supposed, of November to December 1940 and 
immediately afterwards ; but it also devotes several chapters to an 
examination of events preceding and coinciding with the Anglo-American 
landing in North Africa in 1942. The author’s object is the same 
throughout. He examines the claims of the Vichy authorities to have 
established diplomatic relations and made agreements with the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States of America while Vichy 
was, to all intents and purposes, an ally of Germany. The general pur- 
pose of such claims, whether made in the evidence of legal proceedings 
taken after the war, or in autobiographical accounts by interested in- 
dividuals, has obviously been to establish the genuineness of Vichy’s 
goodwill towards the Allies even when France lay defeated beneath the 
heel of the conqueror. General Schmitt’s thesis is that the evidence on 
which these claims are based is inadequate, misleading, or entirely 
spurious. And he goes on from this to conclude that, in so far as any 
attempts were made to re-establish diplomatic contacts between Britain 
and her allies and Vichy, between June 1940 and November 1942, it was, 
broadly speaking, the British Government which made the overtures and 
Vichy which rejected them. 

On the whole the evidence used by General Schmitt is not new. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that much official evidence for the 
period under consideration is still secret. But from his detailed and 
careful examination of the evidence, often highly conflicting, which we 
already have, the author claims that it is possible to establish some 
fairly certain and some highly probable conclusions. It is difficult, in 
the end, not to agree with him. 

After the defeat of France in June 1940, and even after the tragedies 
of Mers el-Kebir and Dakar, there was still much to be said for some 
rapprochement between the Governments of Vichy and London. For 
Britain, it was vital to do whatever she could to prevent the remaining 
French warships and colonies from falling into German hands. For 
Vichy, it was important to prevent further attacks by Britain (or by de 
Gaulle) upon the French colonial empire, and to guarantee that overseas 
trade without which unoccupied France would find it difficult to survive. 
In October to December 1940 some-contaet was undoubtedly established 
between the two Governmenits; much of it in the neutral atmosphere of 
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Madrid. Two Frenchmen, in particular, took part, Rougier and Cheva- 
lier, the latter then Vichy minister of education. These two, particularly 
Rougier, seem greatly to have exaggerated both the amenability of Vichy 
and their own part in these affairs. Indeed, if Rougier had really been 
as successful as he claims, it is difficult to see why Chevalier’s subsequent 
efforts were necessary. What is clear is that these talks produced virtu- 
ally no practical result, and that at a time when results might have been 
of enormous value to the enemies of Germany. One major strategic 
result of this failure, as Sir Winston Churchill’s disappointed comment 
shows, was that Wavell’s successful offensive in the Western Desert was 
never exploited as it might have been had French help in North Africa 
under Weygand been available. 

In the second half of the book General Schmitt goes on to argue that 
the evidence for any goodwill on the part of Vichy towards the Anglo- 
American invasion of North Africa in November 1942 is even more 
limited, and that it has suffered from equally interested misinterpretation. 
Once again his conclusions seem irresistible. 

What emerges from this book is a reaffirmation of the basic difference 
of view between the British and Vichy Governments about the ultimate 
course of the war. The former believed that the war against Germany 
could and would be won ; the latter remained convinced, until it was 
too late, that Germany would achieve a victorious, or at worst a com- 
promise peace. On that basis there could be successful bargaining only 
about non-essentials. 

N. H. Gress 


Bibliographie annuelle del’ histoire de France du cinguitme sitcle a 1939: année 1955. 
Edited by Coterre AuBert. (Paris: Editions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956.) 


AN apology is due for so belatedly signalizing the appearance of this 
most valuable compilation, which became available early in 1957. Under 
the auspices of the Comité Frangais des Sciences Historiques, and with 
the mighty aid of the Bibliothéque Nationale in particular, it is the first 
volume of a series which is intended to resume the well-known Répertoire 
bibliographique edited for a dozen years by that fine scholar and generous 
man, the late Pierre Caron, latterly with the assistance of Henri Stein. 
Caron’s last Répertoire, however, appeared in 1938, to cover the historical 
production of the two years 1930-1. It is some reflection on the activity 
of French historians and on the interest shown by foreign scholars in 
French history that we now have a bibliography of comparable size for a 
single year’s output. All those responsible are to be congratulated on 
bringing it out so soon after 1955, and on not having waited for all the 
learned societies to catch up with their publications for that year. Such 
are its merits, one must hope that means will soon be found for bridging 
the gap between 1931 and 1955. 
With some important differences, the new work follows the same 
principles of periodization and classification as the old. We begin, as 
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before, with the barbarian invasions, but no longer end with 1914. On 
the other hand, thirteen pages are found for a selective and critical survey, 
by Professor Aymard, of the work on ancient Gaul which appeared from 
1945 to 1955. Given the excellent bibliographical organization which 
the classicists already enjoy, this may seem generous treatment, even if 
one shares Mlle. Albert’s magnificent belief that M. Aymard confines 
himself.to those works ‘ que tout historien de la France doit connaftre’ 
(p. ix). It might have been better to allot this space to a consideration of 
the more enduring work on French history between the wars that has 
come out since 1945, or indeed since 1914. People will want an attempt 
at this in some future volume. Selectivity of a different kind was required 
by the decision to devote a separate section to the history of French 
civilization, which includes education, printing and the press, medicine 
and science, besides philosophy, literature, and the arts. The require- 
ment has been met very sensibly, if necessarily in a somewhat arbitrary 
way, by excluding what is primarily of specialized linguistic, literary, 
or artistic interest, unlikely to be of use, as Caron put it, for ‘ Phistoire 
tout court, ou plus precisemént 4 l’histoire politique ou 4 Phistoire 
religieuse ou a l’histoire économique et sociale . . . ’. All these last 
appear as before, except that ‘ Histoire politique’ (including foreign 
policy) now appears as a heading in its own right, in place of ‘ Histoire 
par Epoques ’—a change which removes the series still further from the 
plan of Writings on British History. There is also a more elaborate articu- 
lation of subheadings within each section, reflecting in particular the 
increased attention now given to social and economic history. ‘ Histoire 
des Institutions ’ is made to run from political theory to the biographies 
of seamen. Nothing, indeed, more strikingly accords with current 
historiographical trends in France than the substitution, for the old 
biographical section, of biographical subsections distributed throughout 
the volume, as if to warn us of the perils of studying criminal law without 
the Lives of judges or even pharmacy without the pharmaciens. 

Another innovation is a subject index, which succeeds but incorporates 
the list of place names and which, of course, minimizes the need for 
cross-referencing in the body of the work. It will not, on the other hand, 
absolve those who consult it from familiarizing themselves with its 
layout if they are to derive maximum profit from its use. Thus, though 
they will find Robespierre and the Vendée duly indexed, they must be 
prepared to turn up all the item numbers under ‘ France, Révolution 
frangaise (1789-99) ’, for the Committee of Public Safety, and this will 
involve reference to pretty well every section in the volume, ending 
with ‘ Voir aussi: France, XVIII siécle ’"—a list four times as long. 
Similarly, an article on Napoleon’s colonial ideas is lost in fifty odd entries 
against his name in the index matitres. Equally, however, some Jacobins 
in the Seychelles would. certainly be lost if one tried to reach them 
directly by way of the subsection on the French East. Further elabora- 
tion of this indispensable index would be worth while in future volumes, 
therefore, if they-are to -be foolproof. Nor are quite all the entries in 
the index to this volume absolutely dependable. Under ‘ armée, terre ’, 
for example, there is no reference to relevant items appearing in the 
subsection on Consulate and Empire. 
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On the other hand, the inclusion of place names in the index suggests 
that many items in the local history section might as well be distributed 
elsewhere: often they would belong quite as properly to other sections, 
all of which preponderate in local items. Herein, indeed, lies the great 
boon of such a list, not only because France is especially rich in local 
publications but because so much of the best current research in France 
is given a local definition and her leading historians often write in obscure 
places. The special local history section, however, can be worse than 
redundant. It becomes simply an extra tripwire when it can include, 
without cross-reference, an important calendar which more consistent 
editing would have placed under ‘ Inventaires d’archives et bibliothéques ’, 
where comparable recweils are to be found; if a bibliography of Saint- 
Domingue is not to appear under ‘ La présence frangaise en Amérique’, 
there is no more justification for relegating an inventory of Picard 
navigation to ‘ Histoire des provinces ’. 

Yet no one can be too grateful for the devoted labour which has laid 
such a mass of print under contribution—no less than 4,890 items, with a 
bis here and there, continuously numbered throughout and proof-read 
with extreme care. There are not may obvious omissions to be noted. 
It is a pity perhaps that room has not been found for the longer book 
reviews: a broadcast in The Listener, such as does find a place here, seldom 
deserves better than the front page of The Times Literary Supplement, 
for example, and France is pre-eminent for the review-article. With only 
a single foreign collaborator, however, it is astonishing how little of the 
work published abroad Mlle. Albert seems to have missed, although a few 
gleanings were to have been got from The Mariner’s Mirror, The William 
and Mary Quarterly, The Schweizer Beitrdge zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, 
and Amalecta Bollandiana. \n future, a wider net might also be thrown 
over foreign publications bearing on French foreign policy: neither the 
1955 Woodward and Butler nor I Documenti diplomatici italiani are men- 
tioned, for instance, while the list of general works on European history 
numbers only nine titles. Ocassionally, too, there could be more vigilance 
with regard to second editions: thus J. M. Thompson’s The French 
Revolution appeats as a new work- while the second editon of Gaston 
Roupnel’s La Ville et la Campagne an XVII* siécle escapes notice. Again, 
though pedantry is a fault on the right side here, is it necessary to state 
the year of publication in most cases ? 

A more serious criticism might be that it is hardly justifiable to 
exclude work on post-1939 history on the defence that they are insufficiently 
objective, for the contrary is by no means true of much that is included, 
say, ON 1914-39, and such a criterion does. have the effect of excluding 
important. materials for the history of Vichy and the Fourth Republic. 
It is much to be wished that some future volume will contain an apergu 
bibliographique of this period on the lines of M. Aymard’s authoritative 
contribution to this one. 


J. S. Bromiey 
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Short Notices 


The little territory to which modern political developments have 
given independent status under the name of the Lebanon presents the 
comprehensive historian with a problem not without resemblance to 
some of those which, in the popular belief at any rate, engaged the 
medieval schoolman. Dr. Philip Hitti, following his most useful history 
of the Arabs and his chronological encyclopaedia on the history of Syria, 
has set out, in Lebanon in History from the Earliest Times to the Present 
(London : Macmillan, 1957), to show us how many—and what manner 
of—civilizations and regimes have sought to maintain themselves on that 
tiny point of land at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, whose long- 
standing individuality may owe something, at least, to the advice given 
by Fakhr el-Din I to ‘ wait and see on what side the victory will be and 
then join it’ (p. 357). The result is certainly encyclopaedic, and it can 
hardly be read as a book, continuously. But it is useful and might, in 
certain matters on the fringes of European history, be found to be in- 
dispensable. . Thus, by using the index, which is full and valuable, the 
reader may easily compile an account of the historically important 
relationship of the Maronites with the West, or of Jesuit activities in the 
area so closely associated, form the time of Louis XIV, with the claims 
of France. Historians of Europe will find particularly good accounts 
of Fakhr el-Din II, who enjoyed virtual independence of the Ottoman 
empire and close relationships with several European rulers in the early 
seventeenth century, and of Bashir II—a name not unworthy to stand 
comparison with that of Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt. 

H. S. DerGHron 


The Ten Years’ War, books n-v, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956) is 
the continuation of a Thucydides commentary the first part of which 
appeared in 1945. The author is an able, well trained and well informed 
classical philologist and ancient historian who nevertheless has not 
reached the mountain tops of the topic which he has chosen. Professor 
Gomme, it is true, is specially gifted for witty, penetrating, and stimulat- 
ing essays. His excurses, appendices, and those of his larger notes 
which are essays in fact are, therefore, well worth reading and perusing 
with care. But otherwise many serious objections have to be made to 
this commentary. The passages selected for comments and in some cases 
for the Addenda are not those which are of interest to the majority of 
university students and ancient historians in general, but rather more 
to the author himself. Mr. Gomme’s main interests are in strategy, 
Athenian public finances, geography, and the analysis of a few cruces 
in the manuscript tradition of Thucydides which is much more compli- 
cated than he makes clear to his readers. Books m and m1 are discussed 
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much more extensively than books rv and v, perhaps by these reasons. 
In dealing with Thucydides passages of great literary importance and 
historical fame Mr. Gomme is unfortunately without brilliance. Especi- 
ally his comments on the famous epitaphios of Pericles are unsatisfactory. 
Worse is the position which the author tries to establish for himself 
in the Thucydidean question. This is a problem similar to the Homeric 
problem or that of the Hexateuch of the Bible. Here one has either to 
attribute different passages of Thucydides to different decades and periods 
in the great historian’s life or one has to be a unitarian, the latter being 
in my opinion an untenable position although several famous scholars 
have tried to defend it. Mr. Gomme enters instead a never never land 
in which one is able to come to contradictory conclusions without clear 
and decided convictions. He comments on the interpretation of certain 
much discussed passages by some of his distinguished predecessors 
without considering their views about Thucydides in toto. The conse- 
quences are many illogical, if not ridiculous remarks about interpretations 
from Ullrich to De Romilly. Nevertheless, much fruitful detail about 
Thucydides can be gleaned from this commentary. But what Thucydides 
stood for, how he changed his mind and learned from observing and 
personal suffering can better be ascertained by reading his work directly. 
F, M. HEICHELHEIM 


Belying a dust-wrapper almost garish enough to suggest Balmorality 
and tartanocracy, The Scottish Highlands: a Short History, by W. R. 
Kermack (Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnston, 1957, and London: G. W. 
Bacon), is a serious and sober handbook from the publishers of a recent 
set of miniature but useful clan histories, to which it may serve as some- 
thing of a general introduction. A succinct geographical survey of the 
region is followed by accounts of the conflicts of Picts and Scots, the 
impact of the Norse, the growth and break-up of the lordship of the 
Isles, and the emergence, from the late fourteenth century, of true clans. 
Thereafter the narrative has three main threads—-the rise of the Campbells 
in the west, the Gordons in the east and the Mackenzies in the north— 
but the best part of the book is the analysis of Highland economic and 
military life (chapters 13 and 14). A judicious assessment of the reasons 
for the decline of clanship in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
concludes a knowledgeable sketch of the complex history of Celtic Scot- 
land. Mr. Kermack has made good use of authorities old and new, 
from Gregory and Skene to McKerral and Grant. It is true that a 
select bibliography (which the author is well equipped to supply) would 
have greatly enhanced the value of the book, and that the scholar would 
like rather more than the desultory references given in the footnotes, 
but the kernel of the matter is here, and the picture, on the whole, is 
fair and accurate. It is possible to differ from the author on some 
details. Among the first steps taken towards ‘ the danting (subduing) 
of the Isles’ (p. 80), mention might have been made of the statute of 
1597 for ‘planting’ burghs in Kintyre, Lochaber and Lewis. Most 
readers will be surprised to find the ‘ black cattle’ of the Highlands 
identified as ancestors, not of the Aberdeen-Angus, but of the modern 
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Highland breed (p. 107). West Highland magnates, we are told, were 
obliged by charter to provide ships ‘ with as many as twenty-six oars’ 
(p. 126); but the most famous of them, the Campbells of Argyll, held 
Lochow barony for a reddendo including a ship of forty oars (R.M.S., 
i, App. i, no. 106). With only one of Mr. Kermack’s major theses would 
the present reviewer quarrel—the proposition that most medieval clans 
were Gaelic communities ‘ upon whom feudalism was grafted’. Ad- 
mittedly, feudal principles profoundly affected the Campbells, the 
Gordons and certain of the Moray ‘ names ’—all on the fringes of 
the Highlands—and also the Frasers and (to a lesser degree) the 
Mackenzies, But the ‘heart of Gaeldom’ in the west Highlands and 
the Isles was almost untouched by ward and relief, regality and barony, 
sheriffdom and burgh. The author himself supplies the refutation 
of any notion that the clan was the result of a blending of Gaelic and 
feudal institutions. His account of the fate of Clan Gregor is only the 
clearest example of the essential conflict between clanship and feudal 
tenures (pp. 76-8); elsewhere he tells us that ‘ the Clan Chattan clansmen 
would follow their patriarchal chief in preference to their landlord’ 
(p. 93), and that ‘ a chief had to pay dues to his feudal superior ’ (p. 142). 
Surely we have here an obvious case of the exception proving the rule: 
it was the iron of feudal strength that made MacCailein Mor and ‘ the 
Cock o’ the North’ more than simple clan chiefs, and left Macdonalds 
and Camerons, Macleans and MacLeods, Macphersons and Macintoshes, 
at the mercy of these semi-alien magnates. With this sole reservation, 
however, Mr. Kermack’s able and fluent book can be safely recommended 
as the best available guide, in brief compass, to the intricacies of the 
evolution of Highland society. G. S. PrypDE 


No French province, not even Normandy, has had more frequent or 
diverse links with our own history, from Caesar to de Gaulle, than 
Brittany. Students of English wars and foreign policy, medieval and 
modern, should thus be grateful to M. Armand Rébillon for supplying 
what they have long needed in his brief and densely packed, but sober 
and beautifully constructed compendium, Histoire de Bretagne (Paris: 
Collection Armand Colin, 1957), the more so since Breton history, 
though rich in monographs (to which M. Rébillon himself added a 
major contribution in his 1932 study, Les Exats de Bretagne de 1661 a 1789), 
has suffered much from romantic or nationalist synopses. With these 
M. Rébillon will have nothing to do. He writes with assurance about 
what is known—‘ nous l’avons dit’ is more typical of his manner than 
* peut-étre ’"—but he is not given to filling gaps in the evidence. It is 
just such gaps, especially in the records of whatever indigenous culture 
there was, which make his medieval chapters comparatively less interes- 
ting—a bare outline of the known facts about invasion, landholding, 
multiplication of ports in the thirteenth century, succession wars, 
foreign intervention. What stands out here is that the union of 1532 
had behind it a far longer preparation and wider basis, chiefly through 
the movements and connections of clergy and barons, than the marriages 
of Duchess Anne. Not till after 1789, indeed, does it look as if the 
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active centre of Breton politics began to shift from the French-speaking 
east to /a Bretagne bretonnante. M. Rébillon argues strongly, however, 
that Bretons of both tongues have in general tended to support the central 
government, monarchy and republic alike—vchouannerie was not a wide- 
spread popular movement, after all,—having more to complain of from 
their own rather dull and grasping aristocracy. He has every scholarly 
right to blame the aristocracy for equating provincial privilege with 
its own, although he will not convince all his readers that he is as fair 
about this as he is about modern party politics. Every Polish schoolboy 
knows that creative reforms can be frustrated as much by numbers as by 
noble selfishness—did the Breton seigneurs differ from most others 
except in their poverty >—and an English whig, if he had known anything, 
must have applauded the striking success of the Estates in gaining ground 
from the eighteenth-century intendants, as also the prominence of the 
Rennes parlement in driving the Jesuits away. Differences between 
parlement and Estates suggest, moreover, that the corporate spirit could 
at times outdo the class spirit common to both. Yet this book is. most 
excellent for its account of constitutional developments and their relation 
to social and economic structures, neither of which have changed radically 
even in modern times. Agriculture and industry are rightly given 
priority over other economic aspects, but one might complain that too 
little is made of the Breton hold on French coastal navigation since the 
sixteenth century, of the influence exerted by the Brest and Lorient dock- 
yards, and of the dynamism of Nantes and Saint-Malo. (To call malouin 
privateering a ‘ pis aller ’ (p. 165), for instance, is a half-truth.) Moreover, 
there is no reference to the Armorican islands, where something of the 
primitive life of the race lingers, though it really needs an anthropologist 
to deal properly with that. This is a study chiefly of stay-at-home Bretons, 
of the province rather than its parts, and primarily of its relations with 
France. For the salt wind and the lonely calvaries one must look 
elsewhere. With such a subject, is sobriety enough? 


J. S. BRoMLey 


Professor Dorothy Bethurum’s edition of The Homilies of Wulfstan 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957) is avowedly based on the Sammlung 
of Arthur Napier published in 1883, excluding such sermons as have been 
rejected from the Wulfstan canon by later authority together with some 
genuine writings of a non-homilectic nature, and including two short 
sermons not in Napier. The texts are accompanied by nearly a hundred 
pages of notes. Ina lengthy introduction the editor describes the manu- 
scripts in which the texts can be found, sets out the evidence which 
determines Wulfstan’s authorship of each, discusses his peculiarities of 
language and style, and for good measure, gives an account of his life and 
work as archbishop. The sections of the introduction which consider 
the Wulfstan canon deserve high praise. The work of earlier scholars, in 
particular Professors Jost and Whitelock, is fully utilized (always with 
generous acknowledgement) but the editor retains her independence. 
Her attributions inspire confidence, and though it is possible that one or 
two homilies excluded from this collection may subsequently be shown 
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to be Wulfstan’s, it is unlikely that anything included here will be rejected. 
The texts are grouped under four headings: eschatological homilies, 
the Christian faith, archiepiscopal functions, and evil days. They provide 
striking evidence of the Archbishop’s concern for the spiritual welfare 
of the people under his care and his insistence on the duty of priests to 
preach to and administer their flocks; and they justify the editor’s 
assertion that the Sermo ad Anglos, the best known of his works, is both in 
subject matter and in style the least characteristic of him. No less 
assiduous in his pastoral zeal than Dunstan and his associates in the 
preceding generation, Wulfstan’s writings and the manuscripts associated 
with him provide ample evidence of scholarly interests which none of 
of his predecessors can claim. It has been shown that the source books 
for many of the homilies were a group of manuscripts containing extracts 
from Latin canonists and others, compiled either by the author himself or 
under his direction: the notes to this volume provide detailed confirma- 
tion of the archbishop’s wide reading. Professor Bethurum emphasizes 
the many-sidedness of Wulfstan’s activity and compares him with his 
continental contemporaries, especially Burchard of Worms. In her 
consideration of Wulfstan as a political thinker, Professor Bethurum 
breaks new ground: ‘the impact of a new war of pagan invaders made 
the Church and the secular power conscious of their institutions; the 
discovery of differences by means of the contact of two peoples forced upon 
Christian society a necessity for defining its structure.’ In such conditions 
Wulfstan was moved to re-emphasize the distinction between ecclesias- 
tical and secular affairs which had been concealed in the practice and the 
theory of the ninth and tenth centuries. The reviewer is not entirely 
convinced by the argument, but the issues it raises are interesting. 
It should be mentioned that despite the obvious difficulties of printing 
such a text there are singularly few misprints: on page 30 for XII read 
XIII (bottom line), and on page 32 read No. 7 in Napier, not No. 8 
(line 2). This book marks a further stage in the rehabilitation of a 
great churchman of the Late Old English period. 


D. J. V. FisHEr 


The Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire has been happily 
inspired in presenting to its president, William Fergusson Irvine, on his 
eighty-ninth birthday, a volume of facsimiles of Early Cheshire Charters 
(The Society: 1957) edited by Professor Geoffrey Barraclough. Its 
twenty-one plates present thirty charters, mostly of the twelfth century, 
selected for their character as representative specimens of most of the 
varieties occurring in ecclesiastical and civil business. None of the earl’s 
charters are included, since the editor proposes to deal with them in a 
separate volume which may be expected to appear before long. Among 
the seals is that of Robert II, abbot of Chester (1175-84) which is probably 
unique, and good impressions of those of Richard of Aston, Hamon de 
Massey, and the hospital of St. John without the Northgate, Chester. 
The collection is valuable as exhibiting the marked difference of writing 
in a comparatively short period. In one or two cases the hands seem to 
be the same; ¢.g. Nos. 6 and 9, where the last witness, whose name is 
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written large in No. 9, was possibly the scribe of both. The editor has 
been able to correct the accepted lists of Cheshire sheriffs and of the abbots 
of St. Werburgh’s and the priors of Norton. An interesting serjeanty 
(No. 7) is that of training a ‘limer ’ every year to hunt hogs and deer. It 
may be suggested that the name ‘ Futur ’ (p. 11, n. 8) for a keeper of hounds 
may be derived from the latin ve/trarius (‘ fewterer ’) rather than the french 
‘fouetteur’. It is also interesting to know that St. Werburgh’s (No. 16-2) 
had a librarian (custos almarioli librorum) at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The Cheshire salt-industry is illustrated by two documents 
(Nos. 5.2 and 20), while the last (No. 21) is one of the indentures of the 
earliest known fine levied in the county court. Mr. Irvine’s long and 
fruitful service to Chesire history is fitly commemorated by this handsome 
tribute. CHARLES JOHNSON 


The first part of Marcel Pacaut’s Louis VII et Jes élections épiscopales 
dans le royaume de France (Paris: Librairie Vrin for Bibliothéque de la soc. 
Whist. ecclés, de la France, 1957) gives a convenient survey of the canon 
law of episcopal election in the twelfth century, emphasizing how 
ambiguous was the old law and how slow even the lawyer-pope Alexander 
III was to substitute uniform rules for varieties of custom. The author 
then deals with the rights which Louis VII enjoyed in certain bishoprics: 
ius spolii, rights over regalia during vacancies, licence to elect, confirmation. 
He insists that the legal concept of ‘ évéché royal’ is an invention of a 
later age, and illustrates with a map the fact that there were only twenty- 
six bishoprics ‘ effectivement royaux ’ out of seventy-seven in the kingdom 
(of which the Angevins claimed rights in twenty-seven). Louis VII, he 
argues, aimed at extending his rights over more bishoprics, relying less 
upon his right as lord than on his duty as protector. The relations of the 
king with all the bishoprics in which he intervened are carefully examined, 
and the family connections and personal antecedents of the bishops are 
analysed as thoroughly as the evidence allows. Several lists and indexes 
enhance the value of this factual material. M. Pacaut concludes that 
Louis VII handled the task of getting a complaisant bench of bishops 
with great discretion. ‘Ces interventions provoquent rarement des 
conflits, parce que, d’aprés la législation canonique en vigueur, elles ne 
sont pas obligatoirement condamnables, mais aussi parce que, de plus 
en plus, le clergé du royaume tient 4 étre protégé par le roi et a lui étre 
uni par des rapports constants et étroits ’(p. 146). The author’s approach 
to his subject via the canon law and his preoccupation with the choice of 
bishops naturally make him devote comparatively little space to regalian 
rights regarded as marks of dominium or to the king’s motives in claiming 
them; it may be by design and not by oversight that Arnold Péschl’s 
monograph, Die Regalien der mittelalterlichen Kirchen (Graz, 1928) and 
Irene Ott’s ‘ Der Regalienbegriff im 12 Jahrhundert’ (Zésch. der Savigny 
Stiftiing fur Rechtsgesch., kan. Abt. xxxv (1948), 234-304) and Le droit de 
dépouille (Paris, 1930) by F. de Saint-Palais d’Aussac are absent from the 
bibliography; but a broader treatment of regalia might put the attitude 
of the king to his bishops in a somewhat different perspective and might 

1 An obvious misprint in the heading of No. 4 is Sussex for Suffolk. 
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show that royal policy was not comprehended within the formulas of 
patronage and protection. In this connection, too, the royal claim to 
patronage-rights during vacancies deserved more than the perfunctory 
footnote on page 53. C. R. CHENEY 


The recognition is steadily gaining ground that the baptism by 
Thomas Aquinas of Aristotle entailed the emergence of the concept of 
State, with serious consequences for the traditional papal-hierocratic 
theme. For it was now possible to conceive of a body politic which 
had its origin in nature and which came to be placed beside the Church, 
the wuniversitas christianorum, that had its origin in Christ and therefore 
outside nature. What the anti-hierocrats had for so long so valiantly 
been groping for, was now presented to them in the guise of the Angelic 
Doctor’s synthesis. The dichotomy of a State and a Church was con- 
ceptually possible only as a result of introducing Aristotelian naturalistic 
themes. In his new book Principality and Polity: Aquinas and the Rise 
of State Theory in the West (London: Longmans, 1958), Fr. Thomas Gilby 
traverses familiar ground: although the results cannot be called novel, 
the book contains much useful information presented with fluency and 
pungency of expression. The medievalist proper can well understand 
how gravely contemporary thinkers were perturbed by Thomas’s 
doctrines. Fr. Gilby rightly points out that according to Thomas 
political discourses could proceed, and human rights be respected, 
without recourse to ecclesiastical or religious principles; that the State 
could exist without revealed religion; that political institutions are 
inherently excellent as also is ‘ the naturalness of civilization’; that pagan 
rulers legitimately govern Christians; that property is an individual’s 
natural right, a point that foreshadows, if it does not anticipate, Locke’s 
doctrine; and so forth: all this was of course grist to the mills of the 
anti-hierocrats. He expounded the very doctrines they had unsuccess- 
fully tried to find, because they spoke the same language and employed 
the same arguments as their opponents. Fr. Gilby is not always as 
succinct, articulate and precise as the ‘ severity of Thomist principles ’ 
would perhaps have warranted. The book suffers from a meandering 
exposition as well as from far too frequent intrusions of irrelevant and 
distracting comparisons with present-day doctrines, events and per- 
sonalities. Many factual statements would seem to be in need of revision. 
The real revolutionary contribution of Thomas should have received 
far greater emphasis by setting him distinctly against the previous 
doctrinal development and by a subtle and delicate analysis of such 
concepts as humanitas and the consequent importance of the homo and civis 
(no longer the /aicus) leading to the wuniversitas civium, now occupying a 
place next to the sniversitas christianorum; Fr. Gilby might have more 
concentrated on the metamorphosis of the natural law which Thomas 
might be said to have divinized; on the implications of the pregnant 
Thomist formula that ‘ gratia non tollit naturam, sed perficit’; on the 
changes wrought by Thomas in the theory of virtues by emancipating 
the so-called moral virtues from their subordinate position; on the 
function of the pope on the one hand and the individual’s possessing the 
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principia naturalia prompting civil actions on the other hand; he might 
also have pointed out the other strand in Thomas which was as hierocratic 
as any. What Thomas did was to rescue Man from his oblivion and put 
him beside the Christian: this dualistic aspect with its far reaching 
consequences should have been the central thesis of the book. With 
the help of the Philosopher, Thomas re-constituted the half-forgotten 
ascending theory of civil government—legislative power resides with 
the people and therefore rises from below—and thereby inflicted, 
unwittingly, a severe blow upon the descending theory of the hierocrats, 
according to whom power is, metaphorically, transmitted from above. 
The dissemination of Aristotelian-Thomist principles marks the end of 
the medieval period proper. WaLreR ULLMANN 


The sub-title of the beautifully produced volume, The Mute Swan in 
England by Norman F. Ticehurst (London: Cleaver-Hume Press, 1957), 
denotes that it is not only a history of the swan known by that name, 
which would be strictly ornithological, but includes the story of the 
ancient customs of swan-keeping. Hence the chapters dealing with 
such subjects as the laws, ordinances and customs that govern swan- 
keeping, the courts of swan mote, the position of the master of the swans 
and the swan rolls throw a pleasing light upon one branch of the lessex 
known social laws and customs which, nevertheless, were in their day of 
some significance. In investigating his subject, Mr. Ticehurst has gone 
to what must surely be every possible source of information: proclama- 
tions, patent rolls, fascinating extracts from manuscripts in private 
hands, such as the Order for Swans found in the Elsing Hall collections. 
He quotes from the set of orders issued by proclamation of the privy 
council, of which the only copy at present known, in the form of a broad- 
sheet, is preserved at Hatfield and endorsed in Lord Burghley’s writing, 
‘For the Swans’. His notes on the courts of swan mote begin with an 
entry in 1393 from the court rolls of the manor of Abbotsbury—exactly 
where one would expect to find such a record—which is supplemented by 
the form for the appointment of the commissioners of swan mote, 1596, 
taken from the Tanner manuscripts. The list of swan masters and 
deputies begin in 1276. It is of interest here that we have the appointment 
in 1507 of David Cecil of Stamford and Burghley as bailiff of Whittlesey 
Mere and keeper of the swans there, followed in 1535 by Richard Cecil of 
Burghley ‘ appointed . . . as his father, David Cecil’, and in 1553, Sir 
William Cecil of Burghley ‘appointed . . . as his father, Richard Cecil’; 
while it is pleasant to be told that in July 1553, there was a brood of four 
swans at the east end of Whittlesey Mere, of which the cock was owned by 
Sir William Cecil and the hen by William Lawrence. In the case of 
another brood of two, the parents were under the joint-ownership of Sir 
William and a William Adams. On yet another part of the water, Sir 
William was declared the sole owner of an odd cygnet. For the swan 
rolls examined (sixty-one in all) and their provenance Mr. Ticehurst 
gives every possible detail. A drawback is, as he points out, that only 
twelve out of them are dated, and, of these, seven belong to the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. But he would tentatively 
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date the earliest, which is found among the Exchequer Miscellanea in the 
Public Record Office, at 1497 or a little before, which makes it an early 
specimen for in Mr. Ticehurst’s opinion it is doubtful whether these rolls 
were either compiled or used prior to the statute of 1482 called the Act 
for Swans. This book is a fascinating piece of research, most meticu- 
lously carried out and supplemented by delightful illustrations, which 
include photographs of extracts from swan rolls, others of the many 
different kinds of swan marks; and of three charming outline drawings: 
one fron the Bodleian Library, which shows a swan in the process of 
having his foot marked, and two others from the Harley Roll Y12 of the 
late twelfth century, showing two scenes in the life of St. Guthlac of 
Croyland, that place of many waters which afforded a most suitable home 
for the birds under review. Giapys Scotr THOMSON 


The purpose of this small, scrupulous, and well-produced book— 
Petrarch’s Testament, edited and translated with an introduction by 
Theodor E. Mommsen (Cornell University Press;- London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957) is twofold; to produce the best edition of the 
Testament that is possible without a systematic search for further manu- 
script versions, and to give an English translation: the first, though there 
are translations into Italian, French and German. This edition, prompted 
by the acquisition by Cornell University Library of the editio princeps of 
the Testament (Venice, 1499 or 1500), ‘ lays no claim to finality,’ as the 
author says in his preface, ‘ but merely attempts to present as good a text as 
can be given with the help of all the printings and with the use of the small 
number of generally known manuscripts, none of which unfortunately 
antedates by much the time of the earliest publications’. The translation 
and text, with a chapter on its transmission, occupy slightly less than half 
the volume. The remainder is devoted to an introduction designed to 
show how much is revealed about the circumstances of Petrarch’s old 
age, and about his personality, by the Testament. The scholarship and 
insight with which this task is fulfilled amply justifies what might at 
first sight seem a project of somewhat marginal usefulness. 

J. R. Hare 


The second volume of The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham 
1406-37 (Surtees Society, vol. clxvi, 1957) which Dr. R. L. Storey is 
editing presents a variety of documents some of which have more than 
diocesan significance. Throughout the register the activities of Master 
Thomas Lyes, the vicar-general, are prominent, for with the bishop’s 
necessary absences at court he had to shoulder much of the diocesan 
administration. Many examples of a sequestrator’s duties are also given 
(cf. especially no. 290). ‘The archdeaconries were obviously something 
of a problem. The register starts with memoranda of successive col- 
lations and resignations (1410-11) of the archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land, while in 1419-20 there was a fuss over the archdeaconry of Durham, 
when Henry V three times ordered Langley to institute Master Robert 
Gilbert, warden of Merton College, and the cautious bishop saw fit to 
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appoint a commission (13 May 1420) to enquire into the king’s title to 
present. On 24 May 1420 Robert Gilbert is described as archdeacon of 
Durham. when he witnessed the profession of Robert Fleming, bishop 
of Lincoln (Reg. Chichele, i. 64), so Langley must have admitted the 
king’s right hac vice. Interesting among the entries are the ordinance of 
Bishop Walter Skirlaw for his chantry at Swine (Yorks., nos. 383-404); 
the bishop’s investigation of, and firm hand with, the hospitals of his 
diocese, especially West Spital at Newcastle, and with St. Nicholas, 
York, where in accordance with the statute of the Leicester parliament 
he made inquiries as chancellor of England (no. 506); and the series 
relating to the election of John Wesynton as prior of Durham (nos. 
433-41), showing that sixty-four monks attended in person and five by 
proxy. On the subject of the benefices, one would like to know more 
about the vicarage of Gainford in the presentation of St. Mary, York. 
When Roger Kyrkeby died (termed in the register ‘ intestate ’, although 
his will occurs as the next entry), his goods had to be sequestrated for 
the sound reason that a provisor, claiming to have been accepted, as 
the ‘ paper register’ bore out (no. 376), had already taken possession. 
This was a certain William Heworth of Barnard Castle, and although one 
Richard Arnall was lawfully presented and also accepted by Langley, the 
provisor held out and a tuitorial appeal to the chancery of York followed, 
the sentence in which was not obeyed, so that Heworth was threatened 
with forcible removal (no. 345). Taxation granted by the York con- 
vocation has left its traces (nos. 309, 400, 492, 533). There are several 
mandates for the array of the clergy. Incidentally, by what right did 
Sir Thomas Gray, Lord of Tyndale, describe himself as ‘ dei gracia dominus 
regalie et libertatis de Tyndale’ ? Among the wills one may note par- 
ticularly those of Sir John Lumley, brother of Marmaduke, and William 
Esyngton of Newcastle-on-Tyne. E. F. Jacos 


In the first volume of the Histoire des Institutions Frangaises au Moyen Age, 
edited by Professor Fawtier and the late Professor Lot, there is an 
admirable contribution by Professor André Bossuat on the Government 
of Auvergne. M. Bossuat has now amplified one side of this essay by 
a detailed study, Le baillage royal de Montferrand, 1425-1556 (Publications 
de la faculté de lettres de l’université de Clermont, series 2, fasc. 5. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1957). It presents a remarkably interesting 
picture of royal policy, town rivalry and the social development of a 
commune in decline. The Crown intended the dai//i at Montferrand to 
counterbalance the loss of authority involved in the appanage given to 
the duke of Bourbon: the bai//is and their officers were watch-dogs for 
the king, protecting the numerous and important rights (notably in 
exempt churches) reserved to the Crown. Their success in this fluctuated 
and was complicated by the bitter rivalry of Riom (seat of the ducal 
sénéchal), of Clermont (seat of the bishop) and, for a time, of Cusset (centre 
of another bai//age). Far more was at stake in this than the amour propre 
or the profits of the officials concerned. The existence in these small 
towns of an administrative unit, to which business and especially litigation 
was drawn from other parts of Auvergne, meant greater prosperity for 
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the inhabitants. Hence we find the people of Montferrand taking a 
passionate part in the maintenance and extension of the royal rights; 
and thus in the town itself the Crown had a vociferous and persistent 
ally against competing authorities which it had to tolerate at a higher 
level on political grounds. In any case the divisions which had at first 
existed between royal officials, strangers who were called ‘ Frangois’ 
by the native Auvergnats, was soon obliterated and the administrative 
aristocracy became more or less identified with the few rich merchant 
families of late fifteenth-century Montferrand. Thus the economic 
decline which tended to make the landed magnate in the end more 
responsive to the royal will, had a somewhat similar effect in the urban 
centres of at any rate Auvergne. This consequence is all the more 
striking as in any given issue royal instructions were likely to be challenged 
or disregarded. The king, one might say, could not help gaining in 
the long run. This valuable study, with its excellent illustrations, 
would have gained by the inclusion of a map. 


Denys Hay 


M. Henri Brunschwig’s book L’expansion allemande outre-mer du xv* 
Sitcle a nos jours (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957) is not one 
of the more distinguished volumes of the series Pays d’outre-mer to which 
it belongs. The first part, ‘L’Ancien Régime’, is designed as more than 
a mere introduction, but the link between the Welsers’ and even the Great 
Elector’s enterprises and those of the Hamburg merchants of the nine- 
teenth century is so tenuous that the unity of the book suffers. The next 
section on German expansion between 1815 and 1871, on the other hand, 
is a necessary preliminary to the later colonial policy, but one begins here 
to be conscious of gaps in M. Brunschwig’s equipment. ‘ Mélanésie 
et Micronésie ’, he writes (page 65), ‘furent économiquement dominées 
par les Allemands’. This is true of Micronesia: of Melanesia (except 
New Britain and that later) it is not true. For Bismark’s colonial policy 
and its origins M. Brunschwig relies largely on the works of Miss 
Townsend and P. E. Schramm’s Deutschland und Ubersee. Dr. Sybil 
Crowe’s book on The Berlin West Africa Conference, 1884-1883 has ob- 
viously escaped his notice, for he writes ‘nous ne possédons pas encore 
aucune étude scientifique sur la Conférence de Berlin’; and he does not 
mention Sir Reginald Coupland’s volume on The Exploitation of East 
Africa ot Dr. Heinrich Vedder’s on South-West Africa. He misunder- 
stands the issue in the Fiji land claims question. ‘ Bismarck’, he writes 
(p. 103), ‘réclama l’indemnisation des planteurs allemands expulsés 
aprés l’annexion’. Far from being expelled, the Hennings family 
(the principal German land purchasers) have flourished in Fiji from that 
day to this. Bismarck complained because they (like their British counter- 
parts) had had their claims investigated and in some cases disallowed by a 
Land Commission. On the timing of Bismarck’s interventions, however, 
and on his lack of a real colonial policy M. Brunschwig is interesting and 
on the whole convincing. He admits that his last chapters, on the 
development of German colonial administration, ‘ vieilliront vite ’; 
but he does not appear to be acquainted with the work already done by 
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H. R. Rudin on Germans in the Cameroons and by Seaforth Mackenzie 
(in vol. x of the Oficial History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918) and 
S. W. Reed on German New Guinea. The reader is left with the feeling 
that a scholar of repute in other fields of German history has been pressed 
into service for lack of a true specialist in German colonial history. 

W. P. Morreti 


The Unity of Czech Brethren and Peter Chel¢ick¥, their forerunner, 
have been neglected by English historians of political theory, and 
understandably so: the primary sources are in Czech and much of the 
vast modern literature on the subject is in Czech and Russian. Mr. 
Peter Brock has given the first comprehensive historical account of the 
movement to be published in any language in his Political and Social 
Doctrines of the Unity of Czech Brethren in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth 
Centuries (The Hague, London, International University Booksellers Ltd., 
1957). His study originally took the form of a doctoral thesis presented 
to the University of London. It gives the impression, as many theses do, 
of having been written with gloves on, so as to leave no fingerprints 
of the author, but tells a story as interesting as it is unfamiliar to the 
non-Czech reader. The introduction sketches in the background of 
‘the Hussite century’. The first chapter describes the life and teaching 
of Cheléicky, a ‘ village philosopher ’ whose writings inspired the foun- 
ders of the Unity church. Cheléicky was born about 1390, as far as we 
know, and died before the early 1460s. He developed the most extreme 
doctrines of Wyclif, some of whose writings he had read in translation, 
to conclusions which would have daunted the English reformer. 
Cheléicky¥ believed that not only the clergy, but all true Christians should 
live according to rules deduced from the most literal interpretation 
of the New Testament. Both he and his followers went further than 
Wyclif in rejecting even the early church fathers, including Augustine, 
where they seemed to compromise its purity. The Christian might not 
hold private property, take oaths, resort to the law courts, do military 
service, or recognize differences of rank. The State, conceived as an 
alien force, was necessary for the coercion of pagans. Christians must 
submit to it, accepting martyrdom when its commands went against 
their consciences; but no Christian might hold office or be a ruler. 
This was logical, since Chel¢icky rejected all use of force as contrary to 
the Gospel. The next chapter describes the founding of the Unity and 
its break with the official Utraquist church of Bohemia in 1467. The 
Old Brethren of the Unity made perhaps the most determined try in 
history to detach themselves as a community from all dealings with 
officialdom. ‘That they succeeded in any measure was due to circum- 
stances which could not last. Chelticky had been a countryman; 
condemnation of town life had been part of his creed. The first Unity 
Brethren drew their recruits from peasants and village craftsmen, many of 
whom had suffered in consequence of the militant Taborite policy and who 
had come to prefer pacifism. They owed their comparative freedom 
from persecution to a short period of religious toleration after the 
accession of Ladislav II in 1471. Increase in numbers and prosperity 
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brought the old alternative of compromise or ‘ return to the catacombs ’. 
Wealthy townsfolk and even some nobles joined or patronized the Unity. 
Should they be admitted only on condition of renouncing their privileges 
and lands? ‘The rest of the book tells the tale of the inevitable schism. 
The faithful remnant separated and slowly vanished. The new Unity 
became so respectable that at the period of the Counter Reformation only 
sober habits and a slight pulpit radicalism distinguished it from other 
Protestant groups in Bohemia. An interesting outcome of theological 
discussions connected with the schism was the sending of missions to 
non-Roman Christians, the Waldenses and the Greek and Russian 
churches, to see whether they still lived according to the Gospel, and if 
so to establish communion with them, so as to avoid the reproach of 
heresy. The book ends with an Appendix on ‘the old doctrines’ in 
Unity historiography, with a reference to modern interpretations and 
a note on sources. Mr. Brock is not quite up to date with modern 
research on Valdés and Wyclif, which makes his comparison between 
Cheléicky’s and earlier radical doctrines rather fumbling: he is more 
interested in telling a story than in analysing the Unity tenets and their 
origins. But it is a fascinating story, based on careful scholarship and 
linguistic expertise. BERYL SMALLEY 


In Concordia Mundi: the career and thought of Guillaume Postel 1310-1581 
(Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957) 
Professor William J. Bouwsma of the University of California attempts a 
general appreciation of one of the more original of the freelance polymaths 
thrown up by the sixteenth century, important ‘ as a witness to the char- 
acter of an age’ (p. 294) despite the general oblivion into which his 
voluminous works soon fell. Basing himself on what is evidently a 
very thorough reading of Postel’s works, both published and unpublished, 
and considering his thought against a wide background, Professor 
Bouwsma claims to detect basic concepts that give some kind of unity to 
the extremely varied products of Postel’s widely-ranging mind. This 
thesis he elaborates and exemplifies with lucidityand erudition. But one 
is sometimes tempted to ask whether in the ingenious attempt to bring 
such diverse material within even the widest principles of conceptual 
consistency it is not the author rather than his subject who is performing 


the tour de force. Postelis evidence both of the struggle between renaissance 


and medieval attitudes of mind and of their continuity one from the 
other. He was certainly medieval enough to strain continually after 
divine patterns and unities, to make far-fetched identifications between 
points taken from utterly different thought worlds, and to be fascinated by 
concepts of ultimate renovation and restitution in religious terms. In 
placing him in a medieval tradition represented by Augustine, Francis of 
Assisi and Raymond Lull, Mr. Bouwsma no doubt correctly interprets one 
aspect of Postel’s outlook, but on his own showing it was less the works 
of western medieval authors than Postel’s own extensive reading in 
oriental and Jewish sources that constituted the most powerful influence 
upon him. As an orientalist and a cabalistic scholar he was seemingly 
outstanding, perhaps unique, in his age. Catholic he certainly was in 
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every sense, to the point of eclecticism. Genuinely attached to the 
Catholic reform, with a devotion to the Real Presence and frequent 
communion, wholly unsympathetic to the Protestant (perhaps at heart 
even the Catholic) view of sin, and anxious at one time to assist Catholic 
missions in the East by becoming a Jesuit, Postel nevertheless saw no 
inconsistency in also soundly scolding both pope and Council of Trent 
in the language of inspired prophecy, or in upholding a doctrine of the 
‘ecclesia generalis’ to be distinguished from the ‘ ecclesia specialis ’ 
that prompted sympathetic relations with various Protestants, with love 
sects in Holland and men like Schwenkenfeld in Germany. Running, 
however, throughout all parts of his thought was a desire to detect 
everywhere the existence of male and female principles. This led him 
into fantastic extravagancies of thought; while the platonic partnership 
in sanctity between a man and a woman of which the counter-reformation 
has so many examples was caricatured in his relations with his Venetian 
‘Mother Joanna’. He was convinced that this woman—otherwise 
unknown to history—was the latter-day incarnation of the female prin- 
ciple and that, after her death, she had in an almost physical way taken 
mystical possession of him with Christ as his father, thus constituing him 
the prophet of the last age. In this assumed réle he made appeals to 
popes, emperors and kings to effect the regeneration of the world 
according to his successive recipes—a papacy in Jerusalem, a French 
empire (Postel was a strong patriot), a Habsburg revival. Was Postel 
mad? And if so, how far? Mr. Bouwsma argues, not unconvincingly 
(pp. 165-72), that he must have suffered from a special psychosis in one 
part of his mind that did not necessarily invalidate the rest of his thought. 
Whatever the answer, it is agreeable to think of this kindly and original 
old man, with his stores of odd and recondite knowledge, his ingenious 
but uncreative ideas, and his strange mystical illusions, ending his days 
in a kind of protective monastic custody, the pet of a French religious 
community, rather than lingering on in the prisons of the Roman Inquisi- 
tion to which his illusion that he could argue with that institution had 
once introduced him and from which he was only released by the riots 
that followed the death of Paul IV: The book has a full list of Postel’s 
works and a useful bibliographie raisonnée on him. It makes most 
interesting reading and is an excellent example of thorough and sensible 
American scholarship. H. O. EvENNETT 


When Dame Agnes Mellers, widow of a litigious wealthy bell- 
founder, took it upon herself to enlist the help of Sir Thomas Lovell to 
secure a licence to found a school, she acted wisely. Sir Thomas Lovell 
already had some experience in matters of this kind, having acted as 
executor to Margaret, countess of Richmond, the foundress of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Dame Agnes entrusted her school to the mayor 
and burgesses of Nottingham who opened it in 1513. She died soon 
after, leaving still more property to augment the endowment. In the 
first seventy-five years of its history one of its headmasters was Brian 
Garnett, father of the famous Henry Garnett, superior of the Jesuits in 
England at the close of the century. From 1577, the year after Brian 
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Garnett’s death, there exists an almost unbroken series of schoolwardens’ 
accounts that cover the seventeenth century. From these, supplemented 
by material from unpublished journals, local archives, wills, diocesan 
registers and newspapers, Dr. A. W. Thomas has written a History of 
Nottingham High School 1313-1953 (Nottingham, J. and H. Bell, 1957). 
Sir Thomas Hutchinson took his two sons away from the school because 
of the laziness of Robert Theobald (who resigned in 1628), but Lucy 
Hutchinson, his daughter-in-law, had a soft spot for the old school- 
master as ‘a person once of great learning, but afterwards becoming a 
cynic, yet so pleasantly maintaining that kind of humour, that his con- 
versation was sometimes a good diversion’. Leake, Theobald’s suc- 
cessor, was again entrusted with young Hutchinson who left him only 
for Cambridge. His twenty-eight years tenure of office seem only to 
have been marred by one unfortunate mischance : he killed a man in a 
road accident. Henry Pitts, Henry Watkinson, Samuel Birch, and 
Jeremiah Cudworth all served the school at the heyday of its reputation. 
Cudworth earned the praise of Thoroton and William Bilby (upon 
whose manuscript memoirs Dr. Thomas has drawn). But Cudworth’s 
successor was an aged pluralist, Gowin Knight, who in turn was 
succeeded by the newly graduated Edward Griffith, also a pluralist, who 
in his sixteen years’ mastership never sent a boy to Cambridge. Perhaps 
the most striking of them all was the brilliant and erratic Richard Johnson, 
thought by the council to be ‘ for the space of three Months and upward. 
. . » Delirious and Non Compos Mentis’. Johnson had a scheme for 
publishing a complete Latin Grammar and in the midst of this was 
horrified to read his old fellow-student Bentley’s edition of Horace. 
Racked by pain (he took opium to enable him to sleep), tortured by the 
labour of his own literary work, he nevertheless undertook the task of 
correcting the great Bentley. Distracted from distraction by distraction, 
the poor man was served notice of dismissal by the council, and, we are 
told ‘ being a little melancholy, took a walk into the Meadows, and 
drowned himself in a Pit near the Old Trent’. No other headmaster, 
except perhaps James Gow in the late nineteenth century seems to match 
‘him for single minded devotion to the classics. Gow’s steadiness en- 
abled the school to weather the thrusts of Stiebel for a more commercial 
curriculum. It was in the year Gow became headmaster that there was 
born one who has perhaps since become its best known pupil, D. H. 
Lawrence. Lawrence had a keen interest in history, and once wrote a 
text book for use in schools. I am sure he would have enjoyed Dr. 
Thomas’s painstaking and thorough work, and perhaps have used it, as 
he did other stories of his native county, to enrich his writing. 


W. H. G. ARmyYraGE 


The Accession, Coronation and Marriage of Mary Tudor, as related in 
Four Manuscripts of the Escorial, translated and published by C. V. Malfatti 
(Barcelona; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956) is a book-collector’s piece, 
appearing in a limited and beautifully produced edition. The first of 
its four main documents is an account of events in England from the 
death of Edward VI to Mary’s marriage with Philip, described by 
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Monsignor (later Cardinal) Commendone, who, on Edward VI’s death, 
was sent to England at Cardinal Pcle’s request. Unfortunately, it 
contains nothing about Commendone’s mission. It is, in effect, a new 
chronicle for these important months, adding at many places to our 
information, but requiring critical examination as to its sources and 
veracity. Commendone, for example, had left England before the 
marriage of Mary, which his document describes. The second document 
is a short diary or chronicle of events connected with Wyatt’s rebellion, 
which survives among the materials collected by the contemporary 
Spanish historian, Juan Paez de Castro. Presumably written by a 
foreigner, it adds less to our knowledge, but also calls for critical exami- 
nation. The other two documents, written by Juan de Barahona, who 
accompanied Philip from Spain to England in July 1554, are an account 
of the journey and of Philip’s marriage with Mary, and a letter to the 
writer’s uncle, written from London on 25 October 1554. ‘The former 
has been printed in the Spanish collection of Documentos Inéditos, 
though not noticed in the recent volume of our Spanish Calendar. ‘The 
latter is a new source, adding details to the picture of the hostile reception 
given by Englishmen to the Spaniards. In his Appendix, giving the 
original texts of these manuscripts, the editor also reprints a Spanish 
tract on Philip’s marriage. Historians will be glad to have this collection 
of documents, from which to augment their narratives, and they will 
be grateful to the editor for his generous act of devotion in publishing 
them. J. E. NEALE 


It is a sign of the continued vitality of Venice in the sixteenth century 
that she reacted to the loss of her monopoly of the spice trade by a far- 
reaching re-organization of her trade with the eastern Mediterranean. 
By a rapid expansion of her own silk and woollen industries she provided 
commodities for export which were acceptable in the Middle East and 
made it worth while for Arab and Syrian merchants to continue to 
operate the hazardous and expensive caravan routes from the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf to Alexandria and Aleppo. This is the background 
to Signor Ugo Tucci’s Lettres d’un marchand vénitien, Andrea Berengo (15 53- 
1s36) (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Vle Section, Centre de 
Recherches Historiques; Affaires et Gens d’Affaires, X, Paris, 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957). There are some 290 letters, nearly all of which 
cover a period of about nine months, from October 1555 to June 1556. 
Like Professor F. C. Lane’s Andrea Barbarigo, a hundred years earlier, 
Signor Tucci’s Andrea Berengo in Aleppo was not a particularly im- 
portant or rich merchant. But for this reason he is all the more inter- 
esting to the economic historian ; for Venice, unlike Genoa or Augsburg, 
was not a city of a few immensely rich merchant-bankers. Berengo was 
typical of scores of small Venetian merchants, without even the advantage 
of being a patrician. His letters show him as a man of immense industry, 
not always accurate in arithmetic—a very common failing at that time— 
making innumerable small-scale transactions, mostly for clients in Venice 
or Cyprus. These were difficult years, and the Aleppo trade, owing to 
the greater costs of transporting spices, was much less profitable than 
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the Alexandria spice trade. Everything depended on the arrival of the 
caravans with spices and raw silk ; for without them, the Turkish and 
Arab merchants refused to buy Venetian goods or, when large stocks 
had accumulated, forced down their prices to ruinous levels. Much 
depended on the quality of the Venetian goods and Berengo, at times, 
complained bitterly about the arrival of consignments of carisea of 
inferior quality. Signor Tucci says that carisea was a light material made 
of waste-silk and that it was the most important single Venetian export, 
but, since much of it came from England, it sounds suspiciously like 
kerseys and therefore would not have been silk but woollen cloth. But, 
in any case, it is easy to see why sixteenth-century merchants should 
have insisted on strict Government supervision over the quality of 
industrial production and why Governments should have responded to 
their demands. It was not a question of mercantilist theory. Whatever 
the beneficial effects of free competition and freedom from Government 
interference might have been in the long run, in the short run Govern- 
ments had to prevent the ruin of their merchants and the loss, perhaps 
the permanent loss, of valuable export markets. Berengo’s letters, in 
their Venetian Italian and with their highly technical contents, do not 
make easy reading. But Signor Tucci’s edition is a model of its kind. 
He has provided a list of Berengo’s correspondents, an index of persons, 
places and ships named in the letters, another index of commodities and 
types of money and, most important of all, a French glossary of all 
technical terms. This glossary alone will make this volume indispen- 
sable to all students of sixteenth-century Mediterranean trade. The 
author has also provided a judicious introduction and six well-chosen 
plates. There is a short foreword by Gino Luzzatto, paying tribute to 
the work of Fernand Braudel and his school, to which Signor Tucci also 
belongs. The publishers announce a second volume by the author 
which is to contain a selection of letters by merchants for the period 1551 
to 1600 to which scholars will look forward with the greatest interest. 
May we, one day, hope for a full-scale history of Venetian trade during 
this period from Signor Tucci? He has both the knowledge and the 
ability to write it. H. G. KoENnIGsBERGER 


In George Strachan: Memorials of a Wandering Scottish Scholar of the 
Seventeenth Century (Aberdeen : printed for the Third Spalding Club, 1956) 
Professor G. L. Dellavida has sketched the life of a remarkable Scotus 
Viator, the variety of whose experiences must surely be unparalleled. 
Born about 1572, the younger son of a Catholic family in the Mearns 
(Kincardineshire), he was sent to France to be educated. From about 
1593 to 1602 he attended seven universities in that country, four in a 
single academic year. In 1602 his name occurs in the register of the 
Scots College in Rome where it is noted that he ‘ later became extremely 
well versed in all fields of learning’. After visiting various academic 
centres in Italy he returned to France. He was in Scotland in December, 
1602, on an official visit to the Jesuit missionaries there. According to an 
obviously embellished report of the Superior of the Jesuit mission, 
Strachan was denounced as a Catholic by members of his family who had 
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turned Protestants ; but ‘he pleaded excellently in the presence of his 
Royal Majesty and other Lords’, and ‘ succeeded in avoiding at least life 
imprisonment’. The entries in his album amicorum show that after a 
short stay in Rome he made his way to Ratisbon where there was a 
Scottish Benedictine monastery. Returning to Paris he taught in the 
Collége du Mans. His elegy on Patrick Seton and other Latin verses 
gained him considerable reputation as a poet. He hoped through his 
favour with the nuncio in Paris, Cardinal Barberini, afterwards Pope 
Urban VIII, to secure an appointment as official agent for the Holy See 
in matters relating to Scotland, and submitted ‘ an elaborate and ambitious 
plan’ to bring King James VI back to the ancient faith. Unsuccessful 
in obtaining a permanent post, his restless nature re-asserted itself, and 
he set out for the east, probably in 1613. After visiting the Holy Land, 
he sojourned for two years in the desert in the neighbourhood of Aleppo 
as physician to the Emir Feiad. He married the widow of the Emir’s 
brother and must have become a Moslem, for which, he later averred, 
he had a papal dispensation. In this way he acquired an unusual know- 
ledge of Arabic. When he left the Emir, he entered the service of the 
East India Company at Ispahan as physician and courier. Quarrels 
with his colleagues ensued and he was dismissed, but he found refuge 
with the Carmelites in Ispahan as a teacher of Arabic. He seems how- 
ever, to have re-entered the service of the Company and sailed for 
India in charge of a freight of silk. Before doing so he made a will 
bequeathing his collection of Arabic and Persian manuscripts to the 
monastery of the Carmelites in Rome. He is said to have died in 1630 
on his way back to Persia, though there is some evidence that he may 
have been alive four years later. Strachan had obviously faults of 
character which precluded him from deriving any permanent benefit from 
his wide knowledge of classical and oriental languages and literature. 
He was restless, outspoken, and aggressively independent. Thus despite 
his erudition his only significant legacy to posterity was his collection of 
manuscripts, Arabic and Persian, some forty of which have been traced 
in the Vatican and Naples libraries. On the fly-leaf of each Strachan 
inscribed a summary of its contents. These Professor Dellavida prints 
with a commentary on the value of Strachan’s description. Professor 
Dellavida ranks Strachan high as an orientalist. His purchases were 
judicious ; he probably knew more Arabic than any other western 
scholar of his time ; where he erred no contemporary would have had 
better knowledge. It is Professor Dellavida’s enthusiasm which led him 
to be the biographer of this early predecessor in his own special field of 
study. His researches have enabled him to shed more light on Strachan’s 
extraordinary career than any previous writer, and his inventory of the 
manuscripts, extending to thirty-four pages, should prove invaluable to 
orientalists. Henry W. MEIKLE 


Most of the studies in Signora Anna Maria Crind’s Fatti e Figure del 
Seicento Anglo-Toscano (Firenze: Olschki, 1957), have appeared elsewhere, 
but six (out of twenty six) are new, and most of the others are printed here 
in a somewhat fuller form. All date from 1951-7. The-sub-title of the 
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volume is Documenti inediti sui rapporti letterari, diplomatici e culturali fra 
Toscana ¢ Ingbilterra, and the articles are the result of the author’s discovery 
of letters of English interest in Florentine archives (mainly in the Archivio 
di Stato, but there are some useful finds from the Archivio Venturi- 
Ginori) which reinforce the chain of interests connecting Tuscany and 
England in the seventeenth century—and particularly during the lifetime 
of the Anglophile Cosimo III. These studies shed a dim light, and do 
not illuminate any important scenes, nor indicate others which were 
before unknown, but in each case some new information is produced 
which fills out our knowledge of the migration of men and works of 
art in the days when Tuscany was a refuge for English catholics, and 
England a source of interest to Tuscany on account of its diplomatic 
power, but also because of its society, its men of letters, its inventors and 
its artists. The cultural exchange in the seventeenth century was by no 
means a predominantly one way affair. When such studies are brought 
together, the effect is apt to be trivial, and it is true that the significant 
information in the entire volume could be expressed in a score of pages. 
Much of the correspondence is of a keeping-the-pot-boiling variety: 
Cosimo asks his London agent Francesco Terriesi for something; 
Terriesi says that he will see what can be done; Cosimo’s secretary, 
Bassetti, keeps the correspondence going—all very liesurely, and very 
repetitive. But that is what the small change of history is like, and we 
must be grateful to journals like Idea, Bibliofilia, English Miscellany and the 
rest, which acted as hosts to these articles in their original form, for 
allowing the authentic ‘ feel ’ of these transactions to come across. There 
is perhaps no need to dwell on those studies which have appeared before 
and in which Signora Crinéd widens our knowledge of the Italian 
connections of such men as Wotton, Standen and Neville (though the 
letters printed here help our understanding of the author of The Parliament 
of Ladies rather than of Plato Redivivus), and the careers of Italians like 
Roberto Ridolfio, whose post-Plot fortunes were hitherto very dark 
indeed. A word should be said, however, about the articles which are 
new. In ‘ Documenti relativi al libro di Sir Robert Dallington sulla 
Toscana’ the impact of Dallington’s highly unflattering Survey of the 
Great Duke’s State of Tuscany (1605) is investigated. ‘ Lista dei signori 
andati ad ossequiare il Gran Principe Cosimo di Toscana a Brentford ea 
Londra nel 1669” is exactly that, without a commentary. The list was 
found among the materials—dealt with in other studies here—which 
Lorenzo Magalotti used for his descriptions of England and English 
life. ‘ Progetti di matrimonio fra i Medici e gli Stuart’ prints letters 
illustrating the abortive negotiations to marry (a) Caterina dei Medici 
to Henry, prince of Wales, who died in 1612; (b) a daughter of the 
archduke of Austria and Anna dei Medici to the duke of York, widowed 
in 1670; and (¢) Anna Maria Lodovica dei Medici to—anticipating the 
demise of the ailing Mary of Modena—James II. ‘I rapporti di Sir 
William Temple con Cosimo III di Toscana’ centres round an appeal 
for help sent by Temple in 1682. He was trying to break the (uncon- 
summated) marriage bctween his wife’s kinswoman Lady Elizabeth 
Percy and Thomas ‘'Tom of Ten Thousand ’ Thynn, by proving Thynn 
to be bound by a prior contract to one of the queen’s ladies, Miss Trevor. 
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The sole surviving witness to the contract was Bernardino Guasconi, and 
Temple was asking Cosimo to direct him on his allegiance to confess 
the truth. The assassination of Thynn a few weeks later made the 
intervention unnecessary. ‘ Relazione inglese sui possedimenti americani 
del Re d’Inghilterra’ prints an account of ‘the King’s Dominions in 
America’ dated 1690, in the hand of Thomas Platt, English secretary to 
Cosimo III. It is of interest only in so far as it reflects Cosimo’s desire 
for such information. And lastly, in ‘ Medaglie inglesi rare nella 
Collezione del Museo Nazionale del Bargello a Firenze’ we are given 
letters which demonstrate Cosimo III’s interest in medals struck at the 
English mint, and the trouble he took to obtain examples of the work 
of J. Bower and J. Roettiers, some of which are now very rare and little 
known because the Museum’s catalogue has not yet been printed. 


J. R. Hare 


John Preston’s reputation has been rising steadily of late. Professor 
Haller showed his central position among Puritan politicians in the 1620's; 
Professor Perry Miller showed his no less central position in the develop- 
ment of the covenant theology, so vital to seventeenth-century puritan 
thinking in old and New England. Yet (except in the D.N.B.) his life 
had not been written since the seventeenth century. Mr. Irvonwy 
Morgan’s study, Prince Charles’s Puritan Chaplain (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1957), fills a serious gap. It cannot be said that this is the 
definitive life one had hoped for. Preston’s theology and his influence 
on the technique of preaching are virtually ignored : only two of his 
innumerable works are listed in the bibliography. No dates are given 
for some of the most important events in his life, including his birth. 
Three hitherto unknown duchesses appear in the narrative. The system 
of references is erratic, names of authors and titles of books are in- 
accurately given. There are many misprints, careless mistakes, omissions 
and doubtful assumptions. The style is awkward. Nevertheless there 
is much here for the reader who is able to use it. Mr. Morgan has gone 
conscientiously through many of the sources, including some in manu- 
script. Merely bringing together the facts of Preston’s career shows its 
importance. His relations with the puritan opposition, in Cambridge, 
at Lincoln’s Inn, in Parliament, in the country, with the Scots, with the 
Feoffees for Impropriations, with his ‘ strong party in the City ’ (p. 148)— 
all this is brought out. New light is thrown on the puritan offer of 
support to Buckingham at the prict of an anti-Spanish foreign policy, 
the secularization of dean and chapter lands, and high office for Preston. 
‘ The period when . . . the Puritan group in Parliament were supporting 
the Duke began with Preston’s appointment as chaplain to Prince Charles 
[1621], and ended when the Puritans decided not to go on supporting 
the Duke after the York House Conference in February 1626’ (p. 71). 
In particular, Eliot’s relations with Buckingham look rather different 
when seen not as a personal loyalty and a personal break, but as part of 
a concerted experiment in co-operation between puritans and favourite 
led by Preston. Eliot ‘ waited with his friends the Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Saye, Rich, Strode and other members of the Preston group until 
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the result of the York House Conference was known. After that con- 
ference there was no reason to hold back’ (p. 168). The unholy alliance 
failed. But Mr. Morgan rightly insists that we should not regard its 
failure as predestined. Between 1622 and 1626 politics were relatively 
fluid, with Williams, Laud and Preston all manceuvring for influence. 
We should not read back into this period attitudes and alignments which 
crystallized later, when Laud and his principles had triumphed over 
Preston and the puritans. The ultimate break was made irreparable by 
a conference about Montague’s Arminianism. This in itself shows how 
impossible it is to grasp the full significance of Preston’s career without 
an appreciation of his theology and its meaning for the opposition. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A Short History of New York State (Cornell University Press: London : 
Oxford University Press, 1957), the work of four hands, offers a compact 
and balanced survey from 1609 to 1956. This achievement is the result 
not only of competent historical writing but of unobtrusive editorial 
skill. A full measure of attention is paid throughout to social structure, 
economic enterprise, immigration and population, transport, education, 
and the place of New York City in world commerce. This range, 
however, is achieved at some cost to analytical depth, a weakness par- 
ticularly felt in this account of recent artistic development in the State. 
Although some chapters amount to little more than fairminded summaries, 
many passages bear the stamp of independent judgment. Compression 
has, almost necessarily, produced some weaknesses. Leisler’s ‘ rising’ 
(1688-9), though here ably described, might well have received more than 
its couple of pages, both for its intrinsic interest and as a fulcrum for 
social analysis. Moreover, ‘ The war of the League of Augsburg’ and 
‘The War of the Spanish Succession’ are clumsy names (they were 
clumsy wars) but they are at least less provincial than ‘ King William’s 
War’ and ‘ Queen Anne’s War’ here adopted. And William III, both 
on page 35 and in the index, has the misfortune to be called Wiliiam II. 
The New York debate over ratification of the Federal Constitution is 
almost scamped (three pages), perhaps because the subject is familiar: 
but then it is also highly important state as well as national history. 
The difficulties of writing state history, at once a segment of national 
history and a self-contained study, have in general been skilfully met, and 
the reader is aware of the lines that lead beyond the state. But the 
statement that social changes after the Revolution went ‘ well beyond 
those experienced by most states ’ is not substantiated by the enumeration 
that follows (p. 120). The political story, which includes an informative 
account of early boss rule, is narrated clearly. Political corruption and 
crime are of course frequently involved, but seem to be regarded as belong- 
ing tothe past. The Kefauver investigation of 1950-51 is not mentioned. 
What we miss here is an account of intimidation and corruption as ordinary 
aspects of civic life, something periodically ‘exposed’ but never yet 
effectively dislodged. In 1946 the New York legislature passed the 
first American law against racial and religious discrimination. This 
law has been widely copied and remarkably successful in operation, 
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and may well be considered one of the most daring and brilliant pieces 
of democratic social legislation of this century. While it is rightly 
recognized here as a major accomplishment of Dewey’s administration, 
it deserves much fuller treatment than is possible in a single page (pp. 
442-3). But these are matters of emphasis, such as were bound to arise in 
so spacious an undertaking. The volume closes with a discussion of the 
rich cultural life of New York City and with an affectionate and pleasing 
sketch, clearly from the hand of one who is what he himself appropriately 
calls ‘a convinced New Yorker ’. J. R. Pore 


Those who turn to The Life of Charles, 2nd Earl of Middleton, by 
Dorothy Middleton (London: Staples Press, 1957) in the hope that it 
will cast light on the earlier phases of the Jacobite movement will probably 
be disappointed. There are questions about the Jacobites that are both 
unanswered and well worth answering, but this book does not even 
ask them. Middleton himself remains a dim figure. It may be that 
unpublished sources contain information that would make him a person 
of interest, but such information has not been extracted. However, it 
would be unfair to blame the authoress of this book for not having found 
what most probably does not exist. But, if it does not, other criticisms 
are pertinent. As far as is known, Middleton never did anything base; 
there is some reason to believe that he had more sense than most of those 
who stuck to James II after the Revolution; there is very little reason to 
believe that he had great influence on James II or that he counted for 
much after James II’s death. These things being so, it is difficult to 
see how he can be worth a book; what is known and significant about him 
could be said in an article, and not a lengthy one at that. The latest 
account of his life could hardly have avoided tedium; unhappily it is also 
superficial and inaccurate. The reader who does not know more about 
international relations than the writer tells him will at times be puzzled; 
the reader who does will more than once be annoyed. Nor is the account 
of events in England free from grave blemishes. To give one example 
what is written about the Convention Parliament is highly misleading. 
Neither those who seek knowledge nor those who seek recreation will 
gain much from this book. Mark A. THOMSON 


It was in 1897, two centuries and a half after its completion and 
authorization, that William Carruthers produced an elaborate commemora- 
tive volume on the Shorter Catechism of 1647. It was widely acclaimed 
in three respects. It contained a facsimile of the first edition, as printed 
by the order of the house of commons; it proved an admirable historical 
account of its shaping by the Westminster Assembly of Divines; and it 
furnished a descriptive catalogue of all the editions up to that date 
which his industry had traced. One result of the publication was that 
there flowed in to the author from many lands intimation of editions that 
he had missed, and he continued his search for more until the end of his 
life in 1922. On his death, his son, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, amid his other 
research activities mainly devoted to other aspects of the Westminster 
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Assembly, continued the exploratory work. The result is now before 
us in this finely-produced volume, Three Centuries of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. (Fredericton, N.B. University of New Brunswick, 
for the Beaverbrook foundation, 1957). Like its predecessor, it begins 
with a facsimile, but of a text prior to that first edition. It is that of the 
original manuscript presented to parliament in November 1647. A 
short note on the manuscript follows, tracking down its probable 
amanuensis, John Wallis, and accounting for the few but not unimportant 
differences from the text as published. Then follows a revision of his 
father’s ‘ Historical Account’ with a few omissions, fewer reshapings 
and additions, and some corrections. Two of them are in Christian 
names. George (p. 4) replaces the obvious slip of Alexander (p. 30) in 
the original version, as the Christian name of the redoubtable Gillespie; 
and (p. 5) Richard replaces the Adoniram (p. 32) prefixed to Byfield, thus 
clearing up the confusion between the two Byfields which has puzzled 
not a few scholars. This is followed by two fresh studies, in the manner 
of extended notes. One is on the ‘ Uses and Misuses of the Shorter 
Catechism’, a rewarding essay, crammed with examples of both, and 
revealing the author as more favourable to the catechetical method 
than the general run of his contemporaries. ‘The second one is shorter, 
concerning the ‘ Scripture Proofs ’ attached to each answer in the Cate- 
chism, with the changes made in some quarters, and the omissions and 
additions in others. After this preliminary appetizer comes the Biblio- 
gtaphy proper, of portentous length, with all the particulars by which 
librarians are wont to identify books closely similar. But Dr. Carruthers 
does not rest content with the technical details. His catalogue is very 
fully enriched with discerning notes on any idiosyncracy (typographical or 
theological) of publisher or editor and a list of the libraries where a copy 
of that edition may be found. This is particularly valuable in section VII, 
which is headed simply ‘ Literature ’"—a list of books in which the Shorter 
Catechism is either incorporated, modified, amended, supplemented or 
expounded. Where the entries can be tested, the standard of accuracy 
has been found very high. More than once, however, Dr. Carruthers 
has omitted to supply the number of the pages, and in one place (p. 119), 
dealing with a book of 488 pages he has printed the unintelligible pp. 
“355. But the more fully one puts this bibliography to the proof, the 
greater grows one’s admiration and gratitude for Dr. Carruthers’s untiring 
and fruitful industry. HucH Watr 


Mr. Francis Godwin James’s North Country Bishop: a Biography of 
William Nicolson (London : Oxford University Press, for Yale University 
Press 1957), is the first full-scale life of Nicolson to be published since 
his death in 1727. It is surprising that he has not sooner attracted a 
biographer, for he is rather a picturesque figure, material for his biography 
is ample yet not overwhelming in bulk, and much of it is of a kind to 
provide a more vivid picture of his personality than is the case with many 
of his contemporaries on the bench of bishops. The only previous 
study, Mr. P. J. Dunn’s London University Master’s thesis (1931) on 
* The Political and Ecclesiastical Activities of William Nicolson, Bishop 
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of Carlisle’, a scholarly account of these aspects of Nicolson’s career, 
has remained unpublished. Mr. James’s book (which makes use of 
Mr. Dunn’s thesis) fills this gap by providing a comprehensive, well- 
documented and very readable account of Nicolson’s life. Son of a 
Cumberland parson, Nicolson spent the greater part of his life in the 
diocese of Carlisle, first as archdeacon, and from 1702-18 as bishop. 
A clear and detailed picture emerges of this bleak and sparsely inhabited 
diocese, its clergy, its local affairs, and, as Nicolson was interested in 
‘ antiquities’ of all kinds, of its churches and their furnishings and 
memorial inscriptions. This picture of the diocese is the most interesting 
and perhaps the most valuable part of the book. Nicolson appears to 
have been a vigorous and efficient bishop, and the impression is left of a 
Church which, in this remote northern diocese, was still very much a vital 
part of the lives of its inhabitants. Mr. James also deals fully with 
Nicolson’s work as a scholar and with his religious and political views. 
As a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford he had been at the centre of the 
revival of medieval studies which was such a marked feature of the 
period, and he remained as far as was possible in touch with these friends 
and interests after his return to Cumberland. His English Historical 
Library, a bibliography of printed and manuscript materials on English 
history, had a considerable success ; but Edmund Gibson’s comment 
that ‘ Tis a book very likely to take, and will be a good manual to inform 
the generality of mankind ’ is probably a very fair assessment of Nicolson’s 
place in the scholarship of the period. Like many High Churchmen of 
tory political views, Nicolson regarded the Revolution as an occasion 
when loyal churchmen had to choose between Church and king, and his 
gradual transition to moderate whiggism in politics was due to a con- 
viction that the safety of the Church depended upon the Hanoverian 
succession. He accepted the Toleration Act as an inevitable concession 
to the dissenters who had helped to protect the Church of England 
against James II, but remained to the end of his life firmly opposed to 
any further concessions to them. The chief weakness of Mr. James’s 
study is on the political side. Nicolson’s local political activities 
and electioneering are treated very perfunctorily, while some small errors 
of fact, quite unimportant in themselves, and a certain naivety in the 
sketching in of the political background confirm the impression that 
Mr. James is less at home and perhaps less interested in the political than 
in the ecclesiastical history of the period. His book is a welcome 
addition to the rapidly growing gallery of portraits of English eighteenth- 
century bishops, and he has earned our gratitude for his sympathetic 
study of a very human ecclesiastic, a person of many interests, whose 
problems and opinions were in many ways typical of his age. 
Mary RANSOME 


For those who are interested in analysing the process and the main- 
springs of economic change, Dr. J. D. Chambers’s The Vale of Trent 
1670-1800 (Cambridge: Economic History Review Supplement 3, 
1957) is a fascinating essay. It begins with a skilfully integrated account 
of the economy of a region of the Midlands, the Vale of Trent, where the 
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extractive industries predominated in the west and agriculture reigned 
supreme in the east. It then proceeds to a study of the ebb and flow of 
capital investment throughout the region from 1670 to’ 1800. Dr. 
Chambers then examines the rise and fall of the labour supply, one of the 
indispensable ingredients in all economic expansion, as reflected in 
population figures, and discusses the factors which contributed to the 
fluctuations in baptism and burial rates. The essay is brimming over 
with ideas, for Dr. Chambers has a mind that can range widely over a 
multitude of interacting forces liable to affect population trends. The 
reader may feel at times that the clarity of the argument is blurred by the 
discussion of so many variables, particularly since there is no summary 
at the end relating the population evidence to the phases of rising and 
falling economic enterprise. On the other hand, it is churlish to complain 
of an embarrassment of riches. Dr. Chambers’s facility for depicting 
and analysing a broad and busy landscape is an enviable one, and yet one 
that is essential in this type of study. For recent work has cautioned 
historians against over-simple theories concerning changing population 
levels. Whereas at one time it was enough to attribute the rising 
population to falling death rates, Dr. Chambers presents a much more 
complex picture of contributory causes. Not only does he touch on 
the effect of epidemics, he has to consider the possibility of subsequent 
immunity conferred by a long series of outbreaks, the differential effect 
of abundant harvests and low prices, which brought distress to agri- 
cultural families but permitted a rising standard of living and improved 
health to the town dweller. He also discusses changing fertility rates in 
the light of such diverse factors as the improvement of transport, which 
opened up to young people a wider field in which to seek their marriage 
partners, and rising standards of living in the farmhouse, which gradually 
drove the labourers in the Midlands from the attics of their employers’ 
houses into cottages, and so encouraged earlier marriages. Many other 
matters receive provocative incidental comment. For example, it is 
cogently argued that good harvests and consequent low prices were 
injurious to the average peasant, that bad harvests and high prices were 
only less disappointing, and that the ideal year to all but the largest 
farmers was a moderate one with good weather and fair yields. There 
is a kind word for the much maligned millowners who have been accused 
of erecting dark satanic mills and driving their workers to an early 
death, who yet provided cottage accommodation that is still considered 
adequate in the mid-twentieth century. In a brief notice, it is impossible 
to do justice to the many ideas, let alone the facts, that fill this essay. 
It will have wide influence on all future investigations into the causes 
of economic change. Joan THIRSK 


The fifth volume of Aberdeen Council Letters (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957), edited by Miss Louise B. Taylor, covers the 
period 1670 to 1675. Unlike the early volumes it records few events of 
national significance, but presents ‘a picture of a burghal community 
engaged in the ordinary affairs of its daily living’. As was to be 
expected from its past, Aberdeen welcomed the episcopal settlement of 
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the Restoration which involved few differences between presbyterian and 
episcopal services ; and it is interesting to note that the council instructed 
its representatives in parliament to oppose ‘any fundamental changes 
such as the book of Comone prayer’. Catholics, usually landowners, 
proved troublesome. Thus Lady Elizabeth Irvine was interred at dead 
of night in the parish church with full Roman rites while ‘ the men of 
Cromar kept guard in the churchyard with drawn swords’. As Aber- 
deen was the centre of such famous Quaker apologists as Barclay of 
Urie, their followers were a continual source of embarrassment to the 
council, and the militia had to be called out to break up their meetings. 
But the Lefters deal in the main with instructions to the representatives 
or agents of the council who were defending the interests of the town 
in parliament, in the convention of royal burghs, and in the law courts 
at Edinburgh. There was much rivalry between the royal burghs in 
the convention, but they were united in opposition to new developments 
which threatened their privileges. An Act of 1672 virtually abolished 
their trading monopoly and granted the right of importing and exporting 
goods to the unfree burghs, that is, burghs of regality and barony. 
The Act did not have the ill effects which the royal burghs anticipated. 
Eventually they secured modification of the Act ; but it was the begin- 
ning of a development whereby trade became national and non-burghal. 
The most outstanding characteristic or the correspondence, as Miss Taylor 
points out, is the enormous amount of litigation in which the town was 
involved and the flagrant abuses revealed in the law courts. Miss 
Taylor’s knowledge of the other contemporary sources for the period, 
both printed and manuscript, has enabled her to elucidate the text. Her 
Introduction brings out clearly the significant features of the hetero- 
geneous material. Henry W. MEIKLE 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, under the editorial guidance of 
Professor E. E. Rich, returns to the seventeenth century for its twentieth 
volume, Hudson’s Bay Copy Booke of Letters Commissions Instructions Outward, 
1688-1696 (London: The Society, 1957). ‘No reports, journals or 
letters homeward from Hudson’s Bay have survived in the Company’s 
archives ’, Professor Rich tells us, for this period, so that it is from these 
letters outward that the general course of the Company’s affairs in the Bay 
must be pieced together. In this period, as a matter of fact, ‘ everything 
of moment that took place in the Bay . . . did so as the result of 
decisions made in Europe’. We learned in the eleventh volume how the 
French took Albany (in time of peace) in 1686. The expedition of 1688 
to retake it miscarried and Captain Bond of the Churchill and his mate 
‘ Foolishly wandring to hunt Pateridges, were themselves caught Like 
Woodcocks’. York was successfully defended in 1690, but New Severn 
(Churchill) had to be destroyed to avoid capture. In 1693 Albany was 
recovered; but d’Iberville took York in 1694 and again in 1697 after it 
had been retaken by the English in the previous year.. The Company 
sent'no ships to the Bay-in 1689 or 1695. Moreover, although Governo# 
Geyer at York at the beginning of the period and Govetnor Knight at 
Albany towards the end of it (and long afterwards) wére able and loyal 
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servants, the Company’s sea captains and lesser officials were none too 
reliable. These were bad years financially. After a dividend had been 
optimistically declared in 1690, though already ‘ the charge of seamen’, 
as the Company complained, ‘is neare Double what it used to bee’, 
the price of beaver fell to an ‘incredible Lowness’ and efforts to find new 
commodities for trade bore little fruit. There was indeed a boom in 
share dealings in 1691-2, but Mr. K. G. Davies in his interesting intro- 
duction to the volume declares that ‘ this boom had little or nothing to do 
with the internal history of the Hudson’s Bay Company’. A good many 
of the documents are commissions and instructions, formal and often 
repetitious as such things are; and it is really in the fortunes of the Com- 
pany at home that the chief interest of the volume lies. Mr. Davies, 
with his wide knowledge of finance and investment in the late seventeenth 
century, throws light on many points, though some—for instance, the 
reason for the frequent changes in the control of the Company—remain 
obscure. Professor Rich in his editorial preface attributes the responsi- 
bility for the difficult task of transcription and the notes and appendixes 
to his assistant, Miss A. M. Johnson, and her staff. ‘This work, as usual, 
is well done. W. P. Morreri 


In Kenneth Ellis’s The Post Office in the Eighteenth Century (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958) we have a good subject. ‘No other 
country’ said Shaw Lefevre, Postmaster-General in 1890, ‘draws a 
revenue from its post office’. To this perennial problem the eighteenth 
century added another: policy submitted to the Treasury might well 
founder on the Treasury rock of political interest even if it escaped that of 
financial interest. This happened, notably, with Post Office attempts to 
curtail the parliamentary privilege of franking. Mr Ellis’s main interest 
is in the administration of the office, particularly in the second half of the 
century. He rightly connects two features of this period—consolida- 
tion of office routine, and a progressive policy—with the ascendancy 
of Anthony Todd, secretary to the Post Office 1762-5 and 1768-98 and 
Foreign Secretary 1752-87. Consolidation of administrative routine 
under a secretary, and the withdrawal of a political chief from depart- 
mental work, suggests comparisons with other departments. The policy, 
however, and the reforms submitted to the Treasury, are dealt with 
rather summarily, on page 95, and the Treasury papers at the Public 
Record Office are not cited. Although the disappearance of letters to 
Todd increases the difficulty of apportioning credit for ‘ initiation’ of 
policy, it is clear that Todd could not act alone. Of all his chiefs, 
it was Le Despencer (here mistakenly spelt Despenser), Postmaster 
1766-81, with whom his relations were happiest: this was rather because, 
as Todd said, they conversed ‘ with candour about all our Office Matters’, 
and because Despencer was willing to press reforms on the Treasury and 
on North, than because Despencer was, in Mr. Ellis’s words, an ‘ affable 
absentee’. There seems no reason to doubt Todd’s assertions that in the 
matter of mail-carts (symbol of safe, not merely speedy, carriage of mail) 
Despencer took the lead. After Despencer’s death, moreover, Todd was 
worsted in the quarrel between the Post Office, supporting mail-carts, 
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and the amateur Palmer, who, backed by Pitt, succeeded in forcing the 
adoption of mail-coaches. Mr. Ellis gives an interesting account of this 
quarrel and of the 1788 Report of the Commissioners on Fees, who, 
forgetting the 1784 Act raising postage rates and restricting franking, 
endorsed all Palmer’s claims for his coaches, including their beneficial 
effect on the revenue. Some of the Commissioners’ other charges 
against the Post Office were, as Mr. Ellis shows, not well-founded. 
Mr. Ellis sometimes claims too much for the Post Office. In the chapter 
entitled ‘ Propaganda ’, for example, such phrases as ‘ organ of propa- 
ganda’, ‘ mouthpiece of the government’, suggest a more active réle 
than carriage. The connection of the Post Office with the growth of the 
press is, too, a tenuous one: increased franking of newspapers is more 
certainly symptom than cause, and the use of the normal parliamentary 
privilege of franking by opposition members hardly deserves to be called 
‘ the extension of the facilities of the Post Office to the opposition press ’. 
Again, ‘ intelligence’ was a function of the secretary of state, and in 
intercepting mail the Post Office acted as an agent. Mr. Ellis’s examina- 
tion of the Secret Office, which intercepted foreign mail, is full and con- 
scientious. But he shows himself that the Secret Office hardly ranked as 
part of the Post Office: its head was responsible to and its members were 
appointed by the secretary of state. Given the nature of the Post Office’s 
work in both these spheres, one must conclude that inattention to them 
does not go very far towards explaining the ‘ tendency to underestimate 
the importance . . . and exaggerate the failings’ of the eighteenth- 
century Post Office. For this there are more cogent reasons. 
Berry Kemp 


At a time when the conception of Europe is playing a major réle in 
contemporary, political and ideological struggles, Professor Denys Hay’s 
able and agreeable essay entitled Europe: The Emergence of an Idea (Edin- 
burgh: University Press, 1957) is a useful historical introduction. It does 
not perhaps add anything distinctively new in a field which has been heavily 
tilled; but it serves to emphasize once again how comparatively recent 
the idea of Europe as an entity is. Mr. Hay rightly minimizes the 
significance of the well-known passages in Herodotus; ‘for neither 
Greeks nor Romans did Europe mean much’. He also refuses to be 
carried away by the occasional use of the word in Carolingian times to 
which Rosenstock (followed thereafter by many others) attached a 
meaning and importance which is basically anachronistic. In fact, the 
idea of Europe as a political and cultural unity postdates the treaty of 
Utrecht (1714) and had to await the writings of Montesquieu, Burke 
and Voltaire for definite formulation; and what, I think, will strike any 
reader of Mr. Hay’s pages is the Zeitbedingtheit of its emergence, the degree 
to which it represents specifically eighteenth-century circumstances 
and modes of thought. Nineteenth-century romanticism and nationalism 
and the ‘expansion of Europe’ created new dimensions into which 
eighteenth-century formulations did not so easily fit. On the other hand, 
the emergence of the idea of Europe in the eighteenth century had ante- 
cedents reaching back into the late middle ages, and it is with these, and 
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more generally with the transition from the concept of Christendom to 
that of Europe, that Professor Hay is mainly concerned. His argument 
is that with the narrowing of the physical boundaries of Christendom as a 
result of the Turkish advance, and the practical abdication by the popes of 
their ecumenical pretensions, Christendom merged into Europe. The 
actual turning-point he places in the pontificate of Pius II, who coined 
and launched the word ‘ European’. The argument is plausible and 
persuasive on the whole. But Mr. Hay is perhaps inclined to expect 
more of word-history, or what he calls ‘ historical semantics ’, than it can 
give, and he sometimes strains the meaning of his texts in his attempt to 
demonstrate an evolution of the word ‘ Christendom ’ away from a mere 
collective noun for all Christians everywhere to a territorial designation 
ultimately identifiable with Europe. Few of the passages cited, for 
example, on pages 34, 35, 60, seem to me so pregnant with hidden 
meaning as he would have us believe. Hence it may be that in pushing 
back the origins of the identification (false in any case) of Christendom 
and Europe, Mr. Hay has gone too far and carried into the middle ages 
conceptions which are post-medieval. At any rate the question is not 
closed and more than one interpretation of the material he has so use- 
fully brought together is still possible. G. BARRACLOUGH 


For thirty-five years Irish historians and archivists have been striving 
to replace, so far as possible, the immense amount of historical material 
lost in the destruction of the Dublin Record Office in 1922. Fortunately 
another large repository only a short distance from the Public Record 
Office survived, the Registry of Deeds. The Registry was set up in 
1708, the Irish parliament having in the previous year enacted that all 
deeds and wills should be registered, ‘ for securing purchasers, preventing 
forgeries and fraudulent gifts and conveyances of lands which have been 
frequently practised in this kingdom especially by papists’. An im- 
portant distinction was made between deeds and wills. An unregistered 
deed was to be held void against a registered deed, but failure to register 
a will in no way impaired its validity. Understandably then, while 
deeds were normally registered, only a small proportion of testators 
bothered to register their wills. But by careful searching Miss P. B. 
Eustace has been able to trace a considerable number of wills and in 
Registry of Deeds, Dublin: Abstracts of Wills, Vol. i 1708-174), vol. ii, 
1746-85 (Dublin : Stationery Office 1956, 1954) she prints summaries of 
about fifteen hundred documents. Her method is to list the names of 
all persons and places mentioned in the registered memorial, and she 
frequently includes other details of interest. Finally, each volume is 
thoroughly indexed. Thus Miss Eustace’s work both provides an 
immense amount of information, especially valuable to genealogists and 
forms a useful guide to an important collection of source mateérial. 
Amongst the testators there are naturally many land-owners, great 
country names such as Edgeworth of Edgeworthstown, Wynne of 
Hazlewood, Peresse of Roxborough, Naper of Loughcrew and Wesley 
of Dangan, continually appear, but the professional and business classes 
are also well represented, Abstiacts ate given of the wills of Marsh, 
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archbishop of Armagh, Ashe, bishop of Derry, Clayton, bishop of 
Clogher, and King and Berkely appear as executors, the latter of the will 
of Esther Van Homrigh (Vanessa). Amongst the lay peers whose wills 
are mentioned are the nineteenth earl of Kildare, the first Viscount 
Molesworth (whose property includes the present Molesworth Street), 
Lord Santry, who was found guilty of murder and attainted, and Lord 
Anglesey, who gives pathetic details about his matrimonial life. On a 
different social level, a Dublin grocer directs his wife to carry on his 
business until his son be sworn as an attorney, and a County Dublin 
carpenter leaves a field to the Dublin Quakers ‘to be made use of for 
gtazing the horses of the Friends travelling to and from Dublin’. 
Politics rarely emerge, though one testator in 1712 mentions the great 
debts he was ‘ necessitated to contract in England’ for the support of 
his family during the late rebellion. Very few Ulster wills appear. In 
one, however, a Belfast merchant qualifies a benefaction with the clause 
* should she be so foolish to marry this annuity to stop’. 
R. B. McDowEL. 


Like volume i (for the years before 1777, published in 1940, Supple- 
ment 1956) this second volume of the Kress Library of Business and Econo- 
mics: Catalogue 1777-1817 (Cambridge: University Press for Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 1957) will have an important 
place in the bibliography of economic history, not least in England. 
The great majority of the 7,085 items classified here relate to the British 
economy, for which these were momentous years; and although the list 
sets out the resources of only Harvard libraries in contemporary literature 
(all published material) so rich is their collection that its publication 
provides a very useful check-list for any research student. Items are 
arranged chronologically according to publication dates (alphabetically 
within each year), all editions possessed are listed and there is a wide 
scattering of American and Continental material. Apart from such 
published indexes as the general subject catalogues of the British Museum 
and the London Library, specialized collections of early economic 
literature in Ehgland (¢.g. the Goldsmiths’ Library in London or the Pryme 
Collection in Cambridge) do not enjoy the luxury of a detailed published 
catalogue. Although not aiming to be comprehensive in its field, this 
volume fulfills much of the function that such English counterparts 
would possess. The main themes are defined as changing business 
practices and institutions, changing economic conditions and economic 
thought, although they are defined with handsome liberality (there is 
an entry The Complete Vermin Killer, 1777). Trade directories are almost 
absent, one might hope for more travellers’ reports and the list accurately 
reflects the relative paucity of material in the first theme: information on 
business and industry is all too rare amongst the spate of pamphlet 
debates on agriculture, prices, currency, the national debt and the poor. 

PETER MATHIAS 


It was altogether fitting than in the year before the bi-centenary of 
Nelson’s birth the Navy ‘Records Society should publish a volume on 
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Collingwood: but this work (The Private Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
Collingwood, edited by Edward Hughes, London: The Navy Records 
Society, 1957) does little to throw fresh light on Nelson’s second-in- 
command, or, for the matter of that, to add much lustre to the distinguished 
series which the Society has sponsored. ‘This is a collection of Colling- 
wood’s private letters—of course his official journals and correspondence 
would have been of much more value—mainly concerned with family 
affairs which become a little tedious. More disappointing still, the 
editing is uninspired. Too many of the footnotes are trivial and unin- 
formative: the introduction is inadequate: and there are some alarming 
errors of fact. For example, the two Admirals Graves seem to be 
confused ; William Cornwallis’s famous retreat from before Brest is located 
in Flanders and attributed to the second Earl Cornwallis, who was not 
sent out as commander-in-chief, but to concert operations with Méllen- 
dorf; we are told that Collingwood died at Port Mahon; we are left 
under the impression that the Austrians recaptured Milan in 1796. 
Anyone who wants to learn about Collingwood must still go to Newnham 
Collingwood’s book, imperfect though it is; and, of course, to Piers 
Mackesy’s admirable monograph. A. B. RopGER 


Professor Helmuth Réssler’s Napoleons Griff nach der Karlskrone : 
Das Ende des alten Reiches 1806 (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 1957) 
is a volume in the series Janus-Biicher, each of which is an essay upon 
what the publishers describe as a decisive turning point in history. The 
series is planned as an approach to world history viewed not as the sum 
total of the histories of different countries, but as a succession of problems 
of international significance. As such it is a worthwhile enterprise. 
The central theme of Herr Réssler’s book is the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806. Its destruction was the work of Napoleon. 
The first part of the book is concerned with his policy. Napoleon’s 
career is seen as an attempt to restore on a purely secular basis the empire 
of Charlemagne, to unite western Europe within the framework of a 
secularized Christendom. This view of Napoleon has much to recom- 
mend it. Even if it does not compel unqualified acceptance, it deserves 
to be taken seriously. Napoleon failed in the face of Europe’s resistance 
to the imposition of a supra-national order. The Napoleonic Empire 
had no legal or moral justification. It depended entirely upon the exercise 
of force. Napoleon moreover could not, as Talleyrand rightly saw, 
prevent it from being identified with the untrammelled extension of 
French power over the continent. In consequence he aroused against 
his imperium an instinctive opposition which was deeply rooted in the 
peoples of Europe. He was finally overwhelmed by it. It may also 
be true that Napoleon, though ready to exploit religion in the service of 
his ambition, seriously underestimated the resilient strength of Christi- 
anity in Europe and that this underestimation was a source of grave 
weakness. But to argue, as the author does, that the Russians fought in 
1812-13 for the overthrow of a godless tyranny would appear to be an 
overstatement of this case. Despite his failure, Napoleon made a 
decisive impact upon Germany. The Holy Roman Empire, politically 
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insignificant though it was in many respects, was the one institution 
whereby the German desire for unity could find expression. Its end 
marked the collapse of the constitution, and forced the Germans to find 
a replacement. More significant still, German romantic nationalism 
was intensified during the time of French dominion, whilst older political 
forms and religious beliefs were weakened. The result was the gradual 
emergence of the conception of a new Reich, freed from the restrictions 
imposed by the political structure and religious values of the old one. 
The unfettered nationalism which inspired it led all too easily to the 
pre-1914 imperialism and to the racial policies of the 1930s. This is a 
short book. One wishes that Herr Réssler had more room for the 
development of his arguments concerning the results of the events of 
1806. He says enough to bring out the deeper issues which were 
involved in them and to show their importance in European history, 
but not quite enough to justify the thesis, that ‘ with the abdication of the 
emperor in 1806, the old Europe came to an end’. & it tee 


In Britons in American Labor (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1957), Mr. Clifton K. Yearley Jr. has singled out one aspect of American 
Labour. He has tried to estimate the total contribution in men, organi- 
zation, and ideas of British immigrants and of British examples to the 
trade union, socialist and co-operative movements between 1820 and 
1914. This is never a very satisfactory kind of history to write, as it is 
not possible in such a work to answer the basic problem—how much 
did the British contribute as against other nationalities, and how far 
did they influence the pattern produced by purely American conditions ? 
Mr. Yearley accepts this limitation and having agreed with John Mitchell, 
the miners’ leader, that the American labour movement ‘ grew up 
spontaneously on American soil from the needs of American working- 
men’; he then lists the British contributions. He finds that these were 
greatest in the 1860-1900 period when British Labour was in its phase of 
constructing careful organizations which emphasized economic pressure 
for better conditions to ensure the self-respect and dignity of each worker. 
Not only was Britain further ahead in this type of unionism, but it was 
a method that the Americans wanted to pursue and one exemplified by 
men who spoke the same language and assimilated easily. In compiling 
the evidence Mr. Yearley has consulted all the available private papers 
and a mass of official publications and newspapers. The material is 
judiciously assembled and the book never attempts to prove points out- 
side its scope, despite some very penetrating incidental observations. 
It is safe to say that after such an exhaustive yet balanced study, the work 
on this aspect of the American Labour Movement has now been done. 

Joxun P. Macxinrosx 


The industrial inquests of 1816 and 1819 have been a quarry for many 
Dutch economic historians. In a study of the Dutch working class in 
the nineteenth century, published some thirty years ago, which under- 
lined the richness and variety of the information contained in these 
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inquests (De Arbeidende Klasse in Nederland in de 19° Eeuw 1925, ’sGraven- 
hage), Dr. I. G. Brugmans expressed the hope that some day he might 
be able to make a separate publication of them. This hope has now 
been fulfilled with the appearance of Statistieken van de Nederlandse Nij- 
verbeid uit der eerste belft der 19° eeuw. (2 vols. 1956. *sGravenhage : 
Nijhoff ; R. G. P. Grote Serie 98), which also contains materials from 
the industrial inquest of 1843, to which Dr. Brugmans first drew attention 
in 1929. ‘The tables now published represent only a part of the original 
inquests, for unfortunately there is no longer any trace in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief of the original statistical statements submitted by the pro- 
vinces and municipalities to the Ministry of the Interior ; however, they 
are probab!v as complete a version as can be achieved and, one suspects, 
they are — _»0d deal more complete than Dr. Brugmans at one time 
thought likely. Extensive inquiries into provincial and municipal 
archives have recovered a good many of the original statements. Thus, 
as regards the inquest of 1816, there are statements from the provinces 
of Drenthe, Utrechte, N-Holland and N-Brabant and from twenty-five 
municipalities representing all the northern provinces ; as regards the 
inquest of 1819 the information is much more extensive and consists of a 
bulky compilation, discovered by Dr. Brugmans in 1934 in the archives 
of.the Ministry of Trade and Industry, which collates in an abbreviated 
form the provincial statements of the whole kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, as well as the provincial statements of Friesland, Groningen, 
and Drenthe, and the statements of sixteen municipalities representing 
all the northern provinces save Gelderland ; for the inquest of 1843, 
when no provincial statements were required, there are statements from 
thirty-two municipalities representing all the northern provinces save 
Friesland and Groningen. The information contained in these state- 
ments is very varied, relating to the scale, character, and structure of 
Dutch industry in the first half of the nineteenth century, the economic 
development of particular provinces, towns, and industries, the pattern 
of Dutch trade, the efficacy of the Government’s economic and financial 
policies, the economic condition and even the social habits of the Dutch 
working class. The tables, however, as Dr. Brugmans points out in his 
short Introduction, have to be used cautiously, for certain industries 
were excluded by the terms of reference of the first inquest, and details 
about others, which came within the scope of the inquests, were withheld 
and sometimes falsified by individual manufacturers reluctant to provide 
information which might form the basis for new taxation. Moreover, 
where it is. possible to cross-check figures, as in the case of the provincial 
statements of Friesland and Groningen of 1819, which can be compared 
with the general statement for that year, there appear to be a number of 
minor discrepancies. These, however,.are small blemishes on a work 
which is a model of its kind. Dr. Brugmans has performed a very 
valuable service to scholarship in making generally accessible, and indeed 
in rescuing from possible disappearance, a body of documents of fun- 
daimental importance to the economic history of the Netherlands in the 
nineteenth century. (The-inquest of 1816 for the town of Amersfoort, 
for-example, seems to have disappeared since Prof. Z. W. Sneller noted 
its existence’ at Ametsfoort in 1926. See Bijdragen voor Vaderlandse 
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Geschiedenis en Oudbeidkunde, R vi, D3, 1926, p. 131 footnote 1.) One final 
point : the error to which Dr. Brugmans draws attention on page 604 
is one of addition, as can be seen by comparing the figure in question 
there with the figures in the relevant tables on pages 321 and 364. 

G. C. Gress 


Miles Platting, a rapidly expanding area on the eastern side of the town- 
ship of Manchester, was acquired by Benjamin Heywood in part payment 
of a bad bank debt. Consisting originally of 104 cottages, three shops, 
a public house and some vacant land, it was inhabited mainly by hand 
loom weavers of cotton. Dr. Kay, Mrs. Gaskell, Engels, Faucher, 
the Manchester Statistical Society and a number of Government commiss- 
ions and committees have painted the dark background of the hand loom 
weavers in urelieved tones. So it is with a feeling of relief and surprise 
that one reads Edith and Thomas Kelly, A Schoolmaster’s Notebook 
(Manchester: for the Chetham Society, 1957) where the picture is flecked 
by. softer lights. The schoolmaster was David Winstanley (1810-71), 
who was appointed agent for the property by Heywood in 1833. A 
day school, 1 secondary school, a Mechanics Institute, a Savings Bank, 
public baths and washhouses, a supply of goods at cheap rates and a 
church were some of the efforts at charitable relief which he was instru- 
mental in establishing. These benevolent actions, characteristically 
unitarian, were, it is true, being repeated by Samuel Greg (a co-founder 
with Heywood of the Manchester Statistical Society) at Bollington, by 
the Ashworths of Turton, the Whiteheads of Rossendale and the Ashtons 
of Hyde. But Heywoods’s work was a genuine attempt to assist people 
outside the factory system. And it was successful: twenty years later 
the Platting ‘Gawbies’ had benefited from the ‘ wonderful change’ 
and ‘though not perhaps remarkable for refinement . . .” had ‘a 
very fair share of common sense among them’. Winstanley himself 
had been a hand-loom weaver before becoming a schoolmaster. Escaping 
an entanglement with a female assistant, eschewing the temptation to 
emigrate to Australia, he so won the respect and affection of the com- 
munity that in 1860 a new terrace was named in his honour. He lost 
his savings, and his will to live, in the collapse of what was probably 
the European Insurance Company and died in 1871. His editors have 
served him well, and he deserves it. The meticulous scholarship that 
has gone into this pleasing character makes it a worthy addition to a 
noble series. W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


The development of the central government departments between 
the first and second reform acts is a subject of great importance about 
which little has been written, apart from studies of the poor law or of 
public health. In The Transformation of the Board of Trade, 1830-1853 
(London, Heinemann, 1957), Mr. Roger Prouty has written a short 
account of the new functions assumed by the Board of Trade. During 
these years the main duties of the Board were radically changed. With 
the progress of free trade its old duties, to advise on tariff matters, to 
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license the export of machinery, to help in the negotiation of commercial 
treaties, became steadily of less importance ; but the establishment of 
the railway department (1840), of the registry of joint stock companies 
(1844), and of the marine department (1850) were three most significant 
developments of mid-Victorian administration. It is a pity that in 
discussing them Mr. Prouty has relied chiefly on the findings of par- 
liamentary inquiries. These examine, often in a partisan way, the case 
for reform, but they do not necessarily show the political pressure 
behind a demand for reform, and cannot indicate the effectiveness of the 
remedies. Early railway legislation, which Mr. Prouty deals with very 
shortly, is the best example of this. In his Railway bill of 1844, Glad- 
stone proposed to establish machinery which would allow the purchase 
of railways by the State, when they could be shown to be making undue 
profits, but these proposals were drastically weakened during the passage 
of the bill through parliament. At the same time parliament, in spite of 
the burden of work involved, did not abandon private bill machinery for 
authorizing railway projects and instead delegate general powers to the 
Board of Trade. The Board was merely empowered to report on these 
projects to the select committees dealing with them, and to advise the 
railway companies on safety regulations. Important political and ad- 
ministrative questions are clearly involved here which deserve discussion. 
Did Gladstone’s proposals represent his own ideas, or a departmental 
point of view, or a public demand for effective State regulation of railway 
development ? Do the official records of the railway department, which 
have survived, suggest that it was an efficient organization which would 
have been capable of exercising wider powers, and were its reports and 
investigations of much importance in the building of the railways ? 
Similar questions are suggested by the account of merchant shipping 
legislation, and of the school of industrial design, which was set up in 
1838 and which Mr. Prouty has been the first to describe, and seem 
essential to a study of this kind. Lucy Brown 








The first of two volumes of documents devoted to the Victorian age, 
English Historical Documents, Vol xix. i, 1833-1874 (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1956) claims to present, like other volumes in the series, ‘a 
comprehensive corpus of evidence relating generally ’ to the period with 
which it deals. The bulk of nineteenth-century source materials and 
the principle of selection which Mr. G. M. Young and Mr. W. D. 
Handcock, the editors of this volume, have adopted prevent this claim 
from being justified. By restricting attention almost exclusively to 
the public records the editors often fail to illustrate fully the for the most 
part admirable introductions they have written to the individual sections. 
An official picture of Victorian England was deemed unsatisfactory even 
at the time, and the richness, the variety, the styles of Victorian thought 
and expression do not find adequate representation in this book. In the 
section on ‘The Churches’ for example, there is no extract from a 
sermon or even a religious pamphlet, with the exception of the first 
Tract for the Times: no document illustrates what Mr. Young has elsewhere 
called ‘ the increasing tension of thought ’ in the 1850s or the background 
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of the briefly quoted Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. In the 
section on ‘ Chartism and Free Trade ’ there is no extract from any speech 
delivered outside parliament, and both the Chartist movement and the 
Anti-Corn Law League seem curiously shadowy and remote organizations. 
A more representative selection of material from the 1830s and 1840s 
would have challenged the view expressed by the editors (p. 35) that 
ideas of class war were of German origin: it would also have illuminated 
the battle between the League and the Chartists as well as the relations of 
each with the government. Some major topics get left out altogether as 
a result of the concentration on official material. No reference is made, 
for example, to the growing importance of the press or the influence of 
the reviews. Yet the press strongly influenced the working of the 
constitution in the 1850s and 1860s at a time when the monarchy might 
otherwise have had greater importance. The first section of this book, 
taking the monarchy as ‘ the symbol of unity and continuity in society ’, 
succeeds in completely insulating the monarchy from opinion, fails 
to illustrate many of the points made in the Introduction, and somewhat 
over-simplifies strictly constitutional history. Documents illustrating 
diplomacy and foreign affairs are deliberately excluded from this volume 
for the understandable reason that many of them have been published 
elsewhere. The exclusion however, implies, a certain loss of realism. 
Perhaps the best defence of mid-Victorian domestic society was made by 
Palmerston in his famous Don Pacifico speech of 1850, and the Victorian 
view of the outside world bolstered up many Victorian ideas and 
prejudices. Many of the shortcomings of this volume appear less serious 
if it is considered not as a ‘ comprehensive corpus of evidence’ but as 
a limited selection of printed materials from the official archives, if it 
is thought of not as a documentary companion to Mr. Young’s Portrait 
of an Age, but as a useful handbook for the historian in his study. 
Asa BriGGs 


In contrast with most historical works on emigration, Mr. Wilbur S. 
Shepperson in his British Emigration to North America (Oxford : Blackwell, 
1957) deals primarily withthe phenomena of emigration as they affected 
Great Britain. His main material consists of parliamentary speeches, 
emigration literature, newspapers and periodicals, though he is well 
informed also about the American and Canadian background. The 
emigration to North America in the early Victorian period with which 
he deals is often contrasted with the organized emigration to Australia 
and New Zealand conducted by the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners or by the New Zealand Company and other instruments 
of Gibbon Wakefield’s ideas. One important point brought out by 
Mr. Shepperson is that much of the emigration to North America was 
organized by American States, railway companies and innumerable other 
companies, trade unions, poor law unions, ragged schools, religious 
bodies and individual ministers of religion like Samuel Roberts and B. W. 
Chidlaw, often, it is true, on a small scale and with quite inadequate 
means. Some of his detailed conclusions will be surprising to most 
students. It was Texas, especially before the annexation, ‘that drew 
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many of the most doughty and reckless land and emigration representatives 
and bore the most vigilant corps of agents and promoters to be found in 
the British Isles’. But ‘ considering the well-ordered operation of the 
programme and the loyalty to original purposes shown by the emigrants 
after their arrival in America, the Mormons conducted the only successful 
privately organized emigration system of the period’. Twenty-five 
thousand Mormon converts had left England for America by December 
1860. There is a certain naivety in some of Mr. Shepperson’s comments. 
He appears surprised that the policy of the British Government in 
relation to the Pacific North-West ‘ ignored the entreaties of English and 
Scottish traders and travellers and even spurned the advice of its official 
representatives in Mexico and California’. But, as Lord Salisbury was 
apt to point out at a later period, British representatives in remote parts 
of the world often advocated forward policies in order to magnify the 
importance of their offices. ‘ Imperialist rivalries ’ were often rivalries 
of local officials rather than Foreign Offices. Mr. Shepperson tends to 
get names a little wrong. He writes ‘ Wilmont Horton’ for ‘ Wilmot 
Horton’ and ‘ M. H. Pearley’ for ‘M. H. Perley’. But on the whole 
this is a scholarly work, throwing new light not only on the history of 
emigration but on Victorian England, which is more fully understood 
when it is known why and how so many thousands left it to try their 
fortunes in the New World. W. P. Morreii 








In 1853 a book based on the journals of the Venerable N. J. Merriman, 
Archdeacon of Grahamstown, was published (without the author’s 
knowledge) under the title of The Kafir, the Hottentot and the Frontier 
Farmer. It had considerable literary merit and sold well. Recently the 
originals have come into the possession of the diocese of Grahamstown and 
the Van Riebeeck Society has had the happy idea of publishing them, 
under the editorship of Mr. D. H. Varley and Mr. H. M. Matthew, as The 
Cape Journals of Archdeacon N. J. Merriman, 1848-1855 (Cape Town: 
The Society, 1957). The journals are fullest for 1849 and 1850; after 
1852 they cover only twenty-four pages. As a historical source they have 
real value (more so, of course, than the edited version of 1853). Merriman 
(though a controversial figure in his own Church) was a shrewd, pene- 
trating and remarkably unprejudiced observer and travelled widely 
through the Eastern Province, and occasionally beyond, in the uneasy, 
critical war years of 1850-3. One remark shows how little South African 
attitudes have changed in a hundred years. In April 1850 Merriman 
enjoyed the hospitality of an Afrikaner and his vromw near the Sneeuwberg. 
‘To see an Englishman sitting cheek by jowl and parting his bread to 
a Kafir servant, moved her wrath and she commenced a tirade about 
wicked Kafirs, English skellums . . . shamefulness of interfering with 
Boers at Natal . . . hypocrisy of any Kafir pretending that he could have 
the law of God in his heart . . . wickedness of English missionaries 
encouraging them and the like’. On the other hand Merriman learned 
‘to modify much my ideas of Dutch harshness towards the coloured 
people who serve them. . . . I have ceased to wonder at the preference 
which coloured people frequently show for living in service with Dutch 
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people rather than English. There is less of awful distance kept up 
between the parties in one case than the other’. Also, willing though he 
was to recognize the good work done by the L.M.S. missionaries at a 
station like Bethelsdorp, he was ‘ pained by the unEnglish and bitter 
spirit which Mrs. [T. D.] Philip and the other missionaries resident with 
them evinced in their conversation’. Merriman’s descriptions give a 
good idea of the insecurity of life on the frontier before and during the 
war. Even his comments on church affairs have some interest through 
the contrast between colonial informality and Merriman’s ‘ Puseyite’ 
tendency to introduce greater order and regularity into the services. 
The editing is not elaborate but is scholarly and informative and there are 
some good contemporary illustrations. W. P. Morrecy 


Some provincial and local histories of varying quality were published 
when New Zealand’s centenary was celebrated in 1940. Dr. A. H. 
McLintock’s centennial History of Otago, published in 1949, set a new 
standard and Canterbury, not to be outdone, resolved to publish a 
scholarly co-operative history, under the general editorship of Sir James 
Hight and Mr. C. R. Straubel, as part of the commemoration of its 
centenary in 1950. A History of Canterbury, Volume I: To 1854 (Christ- 
church: Whitcombe and Tombs, for Canterbury Centennial Association, 
1957) has now appeared. After an introductory section on ‘ The Land 
of Canterbury’ by Professor G. Jobberns the work divides itself into 
two main parts. Mr. Straubel deals with ‘ Maori and European to 1850’, 
Professor L. C. Webb with ‘ The Canterbury Association and its Settle- 
ment’. In each case the story is familiar enough in outline; the new 
contributions must be looked for in correction of details and freshness 
of approach and judgment. Both authors have done their job well. 
Mr. Straubel is able to correct the generally accepted date of foundation 
of the Peraki whaling station, the first permanent European settlement in 
Canterbury: this should be 1837, not 1835. He also brings out the 
importance of Captain Joseph Thomas, whose services as a founder of 
Canterbury have been oversahadowed by Godley’s fame. The special 
contribution of Professor Webb is his able and well written analysis of 
the ideas and religious movements out of which the Canterbury scheme 
emerged. Mr. Webb’s characterization of such men as Godley, Fitz 
Gerald and Sewell is also well done. One slip, the ascription of the 
New Zealand Government Act 1846 to ‘ the Melbourne Government’ 
(p. 157) is unfortunate in a standard work. A series of useful appendices, 
mostly statistical, ends with a full bibliography, and there is a good index. 
The illustrations, many of them reproduced from contemporary paintings, 
maps and sketches, are excellent. Altogether this attractively produced 
volume is a credit to the editors and is a good beginning of a praiseworthy 
historical enterprise. W. P. Morrewy 


Professor K. K. Datta’s Kumwar Singh and Amar Singh (Patna: K. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, 1957) is a detailed and soberly written 
1 Ante, \xvi, 119-21. 
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monograph recording the exploits of two Rajput leaders of the 1857 
revolt in Bihar. English writers have paid more attention to the Tayler- 
Halliday controversy. Unlike Kaye, Malleson, Rice Holmes and other 
English historians the author is not favourably disposed towards Tayler. 
To have defended Tayler would have been anti-Indian and unacceptable 
to those responsible for the writing of the history of the Freedom 
Movement. In the reviewer’s opinion all attacks on Tayler, apart from 
the pettiness of Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, result from 
a tendency to underestimate the Wahabi menace. Much is made of 
the Santhal insurrection of 1855 as an anti-British revolt. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that the Santhal leaders themselves declared that 
it was chiefly directed against the rich Bengali mabajans (money-lenders) 
and zamindars who were oppressing them. The exact extent to which the 
Mutiny was a popular revolt is controversial. It is Mr. Datta’s considered 
opinion that there was a widespread conspiracy to overthrow British 
rule in India. After two hundred years it is difficult for Indians and 
Englishmen to agree as to the causes and nature of this upheaval. It is 
gratifying to record the commendable restraint now being exercised by 
trained historians like Mr. Datta. C. C. Davies 





The new edition of Professor Donald Creighton’s Dominion of the 
North (London: Macmillan, 1958) is welcome. It includes a couple of 
pages on the Byng crisis of 1926, curiously omitted in the 1944 edition. 
But by far the most important change in the addition of a chapter of 
seventy-six pages on ‘ Modern Canada is a Great Power World’. The 
course of events is familiar in outline, but there is an interesting interpre- 
tation of Mackenzie King’s policies during the second World War. ‘If 
King had wished to do so, he might have insisted upon the establishment 
of a Commonwealth Council. But, in fact, he repudiated the very idea 
of such a body. He had a deep dislike of . . . “ imperial centrali- 
Ation”’; and his obsession with the controversies of his youth blinded 
him to the realities of the present situation. . . . In effect he was 
prepared to let Great Britain direct the war in Europe. He wanted to do 
his own negotiating in North America’. There, Mr. Creighton proceeds, 
in a reference to the Canada-United States Joint Defence Board, ‘ he was 
ready to co-operate with a neutral in a way in which he refused to co- 
operate with anally’. Mr. Creighton’s narrative power is well shown in 
his account of the political crisis of October and November 1944 begin- 
ning with Ralston’s conviction of the need for conscription and ending 
with the appointment of General McNaughton in his place as Minister 
of Defence. With a revised and expanded list of ‘ Books for Further 
Reading ’ (which puts an increased emphasis on literature and the arts) 
Mr. Creighton has in fact brought his book, which is perhaps the best 
one volume history of Canada, thoroughly up to date. 

W. P. Morrexi 


Historians have been slow to recognize that the settlement of Anglo- 
American differences at the turn of the century exerted a profound 
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influence on the general development of international relations. Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Campbell’s book, Anglo-American Understanding, 1898- 
1903 (London : Oxford University Press, for Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1957), thus succeeds in making a very useful contribution to an 
important subject. The author, an American scholar, enjoys two ad- 
vantages in writing this study: he shows himself entirely free from 
national prejudice, and he was able to draw not only on the already well- 
utilized Canadian and American sources, but also on the British Foreign 
Office and Colonial Office correspondence. Consequently a balanced ac- 
count emerges which does justice to the British and American points of 
view. Anglo-American negotiations during these years revolved around 
two central issues—the control of the projected Central American canal 
and the delimitation of the Alaskan boundary. There were a host of 
subsidiary problems, which bedevilled Canadian-American relations and 
impeded a general settlement. Professor Campbell patiently unravels 
these with a loving attention to detail and traces the sometimes tortuous 
path of the negotiations which finally led, in November 1901, to the 
signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (p. 237) and, in October 1903, 
to the Alaskan boundary settlement (pp. 340-1). His book reveals the 
motives inspiring Salisbury and Lansdowne on one shore of the Atlantic, 
and those influencing Hay, Theodore Roosevelt and Congress on the 
other. Both countries had to make concessions but Britain was 
called upon to make the greater sacrifice. The Boer War, Russian 
pressure in Asia, and fears that Congress might act in defiance of treaty 
obligations, enabled Lansdowne to reach the settlement. The chapter 
on Anglo-American relations during the Spanish-American war of 1898 
is probably the best in the book. Much of all this is new. Professor 
Campbell deals less successfully with the general influences, tangible and 
intangible, which brought the two countries together. The concluding 
chapter is only two pages in length ; it would have been better to provide 
no conclusion, rather than this inadequate summary. Nor does the 
opening chapter satisfactorily explain these influences. The author 
suggests that Britain made approaches to the United States because she 
feared Germany (pp. 21-3). This was not so. On the contrary, the 
Cabinet sought the support of Germany and pursued this policy as 
_ complementary to the policy of reaching agreement with the United 
States. The author also suggests that the Cabinet endeavoured to 
secure the help of the United States in the Far East and that such efforts 
played a significant part in Anglo-American relations (pp. 14-21, 26, 
346). Although he can find no new evidence in the British archives to 
substantiate this widely held view, Professor Campbell has not questioned 
its accuracy. His main thesis is certainly sound. The years from 1898- 
1903 saw a great change in Anglo-American relations. The fear of war, 
however, had not been entirely banished. Professor Campbell’s account 
rarely rises above a careful analysis of the documents and the reader is 
largely left to draw his own conclusions about the personalities of the 
statesmen and diplomats involved. These are limitations. His work, 
nevertheless, makes an impressive contribution to scholarship and must 
rank as the best available account of Anglo-American diplomatic relations 
during these crucial years. J. A. S. GRENVILLE 
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Among his papers, Sir Stafford Cripps left a note asking his wife to 
see that ‘some really capable person’ ‘try to translate my actions and 
my hopes and what I have tried to do for the world’. The choice fell 
upon Mr. Colin Arthur Cooke (The Life of Richard Stafford Cripps; 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1957) an economist and journalist who 
is now senior bursar of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Cooke has 
tried to portray ‘ the actions and hopes ’ presumably on a basis of personal 
knowledge and access to all Cripps’s papers. The result is a long, 
serious and rather heavy book which will probably disappoint most readers. 
Mr. Cooke is not a historian and regards the British political system as one 
which militates against honesty. The great party leaders are ‘men 
whose convictions are subordinate to the opinion of the party, who deal 
with business according to the party’s policy and not according to their 
own belief in principle’. The obvious corollary is that as Cripps was a 
‘ God-intoxicated man’ he could not be expected to fit in with a neces- 
sarily opportunist party line. This view (which Cripps himself would 
certainly have rejected) means that the account of the thirties—that most 
difficult period of British politics—when Cripps sought certain definite 
political objectives and failed, is very poor. There are some mistakes 
as on page 122 when the author fails to realize that Cripps was arguing 
that the 1926 strike was legal at that date but, Cripps thought, would 
have been declared illegal if the 1931 Bill had then been in force. It 
creates more confusion than clarity to say that from 1931 to 1935 Cripps 
was engaged in ‘the fight for the Lansbury Programme in the Labour 
Party Councils’, and it is curious that in what is supposed to be an 
authoritative exposition of Cripps’s position in the thirties, there are 
references only to one or two secondary works and a few newspaper 
articles. In fact this book adds nothing to the account of his activities 
in this period contained in Patricia Strauss’s Cripps—Advocate and Rebel 
(London: Gollancz, 1943) and makes less use of private letters than 
Eric Estorick does in Stafford Cripps (London: Heinemann, 1949). The 
most disappointing section is that dealing with Mr. Attlee’s Ministry 
after 1945 and above all with Cripps’s time as chancellor of the exchequer 
The latter is covered in thirty-nine pages and consists mainly of extracts. 
from speeches in the House, public orations or sermons. There is no 
detailed examination of Cripps’s relations with other members of the 
Cabinet, his creation of new administrative machinery, or his more 
personal reactions to the problems of the Government. These aspects 
may have been by-passed in order to give a simpler picture of Cripps 
the individual seeker after truth (for comparison, twenty-nine pages are 
devoted to his reaction to Jamaica and its politics) but here too the book 
fails. Compared with the brilliant portrait of Cripps in Francis Williams’s 
Triple Challenge (London: Heinemann, 1948) its constant re-iteration of 
one theme produces a flat picture—one which like the whole book is 
earnest and worthy in intention but unenlightening and superficial in 
its effect. Joun P. MackinrosH 


When the Historical Association commemorated its Jubilee in 1956 
a number of the addresses spoken on the occasion, and a record of its 
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activities, were issued to members as pamphlets. These have now been 
gathered together in the form of a small book, The Historical Association 
1906-1956 (London: The Historical Association, 1957). This was a 
wise step for the volume is a valuable survey of a period when the teaching 
of history in school and university has been greatly enlarged and trans- 
formed, while a non-specialist public for serious historical work has also 
come into view. Much of this is due to the pioneering of the Association 
itself, which in recent years has risen to a membership of over 8,000. 
Formed in a spirit which was ‘ not to encroach upon the provinces of the 
Royal Historical Society or of the English Historical Review,’ the Association 
has enjoyed the support of a series of school and university teachers who 
have well earned the tributes paid to them here. Their present successors 
rise to the occasion. Professor Herbert Butterfield, writing in his 
capacity of president, discusses the problems of ‘ history in the twentieth 
century’, and Sir Charles Webster has a lively retrospect over ‘ fifty 
years of change in historical teaching and research’. Sir Steven Runci- 
man contributes a defence of historical writing as a form of literature 
and Sir Kenneth Clark a very good paper on ‘ the study of art history ’, 
Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book are the anonymous ‘ record 
of the first fifty years’, which owes much, it seems, to the late Miss 
Grace Stretton, and Mr. A. C. F. Beales’s delightful and racy discussion 
of ‘ fifty years of historical teaching’. All friends of history in its 
broadest sense will wish the Association a future career which will 
match its past in vigour, adaptability and expansion. 
Denys Hay 


There is nothing of a very sensational nature in vol. x (Series D) 
of the Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945, The War Years, June, 
23-August 31, 1940 (London: H.M.S.O., 1957); even the rather farcical 
and quite futile manceuvres to persuade the duke and duchess of Windsor 
to travel to Spain soon end when they set sail without undue delay in the 
opposite direction. The volume shows, however, beyond much doubt 
why Hitler made the destruction of Russia and not England his next 
major military task after the fall of France. On the day after the French 
Armistice (23 June) Molotov demanded German acquiescence within 
forty-eight hours in the seizure of Bessarabia and the Bucovina, and there 
were other disquieting moves; Russia was consolidating her hold on the 
Baltic states and the Petsamo region (threatening German hopes of 
Finnish nickel), seeking a free hand in the Black Sea, and apparently 
encouraging. Yugoslav resistance to Germany (no. 238). We already 
know that a definite decision to attack Russia was taken at the end of 
July 1940, but as the story unfolds in the documents now printed it also 
becomes clear that Hitler had been moving towards this decision for some 
time, and that at this stage he was not prepared to accept heavy army and 
naval losses in a cross-Channel adventure. He tried propaganda 
(culminating in his speech of 19 July) and was prepared to try bombing to 
induce a British surrender. But Halder’s diary (pp. 370-74), in the long 
and striking passage printed here, shows Hitler at the Berghof conference 
on 31 July definitely announcing his decision to attack Russia in May 1941, 
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with complete victory to be achieved within five months; he was 
sceptical on technical grounds about an invasion of England before 
Russia was disposed of, whereas ‘should Russia . . . be smashed, 
then England’s last hope is extinguished’. The essential point was that 
he could attack Russia knowing that England could not take the initiative; 
the same was not true of Russia. This decision can already be traced in 
German diplomatic moves in August—in the avoidance of a quarrel with 
Turkey, the dilatory handling of the Spanish discussions, the pressure 
for a peaceful arrangement between Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
over frontier questions, and the courting of Finland and even of France. 
The documents confirm the evidence of Ciano’s diary that the Italians 
had no hint of the decisions of 31 July. The Windsor episode arose from 
Ribbentrop’s wish to have the duke handy to play some unspecified 
part in the victory over Britain which Germany had not yet won. Beig- 
beder, the Spanish Foreign Minister, was willing to help, but as 
Ribbentrop was determined to conceal Germany’s interest in the matter 
completely we do not know whether the duke had any inkling as to what 
was afoot. Secret and unnamed emissaries were sent to him in Lisbon, 
but as they were ‘ old friends’ merely offering him a house in Spain 
it is unlikely that there was any political significance in one or two vague 
and unguarded grumbles about the British government which are 
recorded. When one of the emissaries did hint that he might possibly 
ascend the throne again the duke ‘ gave evidence of astonishment ’, 
replied that this would be impossible, and seemed to be ‘ completely 
enmeshed in conventional ways of thinking’. Ribbentrop set great 
store on the report of a reliable (also unnamed) Swiss ‘ that it is the plan of 
the English Secret Service, by sending the Duke to the Bahamas, to 
get him into English power in order to do away with him at the first 
opportunity’. Ribbentrop’s agent in Lisbon also saw the sinister hand 
of the British secret service, which had sent a mysterious figure to the © 
duke, ‘Sir Walter Turner Monckstone’, clearly a cover name—‘ it 
is possible that it concerns a member of the personal police of the reigning 
King by the name of Camerone’ (no. 254). However, the duke, after 
listening thoughtfully to the second confidential unnamed emissary 
once again on 30 July, duly departed for the Bahamas two days later. 
This footling story is mainly a monument to Ribbentrop’s credulity. 
W. N. MEp.icotr 


Dr. I. Sch6ffer proved himself a bold man when he decided to write a 
book on Het nationaal-socialistische beeld van de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 
(Arnhem and Amsterdam, J: M. Meulenhoff, 1956). In this case boldness 
has been justified. National socialism was a vile thing; the ideas of 
national socialists were usually beneath contempt. Why then, it might 
be asked, devote laborious years to the treatment of the history of the 
Low Countries by those German, Dutch, and Flemish writers who were 
national socialists or, at least, under national socialist influence? To 
this pertinent question there is a sufficient answer. The historian is 
concerned with what men did and thought, whatever the quality of their 
deeds and thoughts. There is no justification for ignoring nonsense 
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merely because it is nonsense. Unfortunately nonsense is a far from 
negligible factor in human affairs. Dr. Schéffer, therefore, was quite 
right to hold that his subject was a good one; it was also a subject on 
which it would have been very easy to write a book that was superficial 
or dull or both. However, the book he has written is both extremely 
learned and extremely interesting. In order to make his theme intelligible 
he has written three introductory chapters on national socialist ideology, 
the national socialist conception of history, and the history of national 
socialism in the Low countries. All three are well done, and it may be 
worth adding that the third should not be ignored by those who are 
interested in the recent history of the Low Countries, even if they are not 
interested in historiography. When Dr. Schéffer comes to deal with the 
writings that concern him he evinces a nice discrimination. Some were 
written by men of learning, whatever may be thought of their judgment; 
some drew attention to aspects of history hitherto inadequately treated, 
for a list of which aspects see page 258 note, some were simply pestilential 
rubbish. The reader, however, of Dr. Schéffer’s survey will not merely 
take note of his comments on particular writings and remember that his 
detailed bibliography, which includes newspapers, will long continue 
to be a useful tool; he will also probably be moved to rather disturbing 
reflections. The author has shown how easily a nationalist bias can 
become a source of almost complete corruption. It is not only Germans 
who show such bias. Can anybody be sure that all scholars in countries 
now free would be incapable of being corrupted? By no means all 
national socialist writers were insincere careerists, but those who believed 
what they said were more, not less, dangerous because of their sincerity. 
What the late Julien Benda called /a trahison des clercs is not a local or tem- 
porary, but a universal and lasting, possibility. 
Mark A. THOMSON 


The last of the Chatham House pre-war Surmgy volumes, The Eve of 
War 1939 (London: Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1958) is also the most important; it covers the 
months from March to September 1939, and its completion has been 
delayed in order that the team of authors, under the editorship of Professor 
and Mrs. Toynbee, can make full use of the British and German diplomatic 
documents, and other material. So for the first time we have an exhaus- 
tive study of 1939 wat-origins, comparable with the massive studies of 
Gooch, Fay, Schmitt, Renouvin, Wegerer, Albertini, and the rest on the 
1914 Crisis. What is lacking is an outstanding dialectical issue to provide 
a central theme, for the editors accept, no doubt rightly, the view that 
a war-guilt problem could not arise this time; ‘ Hitler hoisted the black 
flag to Germany’s masthead’, although, as they add rather cryptically, 
‘ Chamberlain nailed it there’. A more searching analysis of the plans 
and motives of the leading participants might, nevertheless, have been 
attempted. Professor Toynbee’s excellent ‘Introduction’ shows what 
can be done in this way over the rather wearisome theme of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s imperfections and good intentions, but his mind and 
impulses now present few novelties: it is far different in the case of Adolf 
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Hitler, Mussolini perhaps, and certainly the Russians, who are presented 
to us here merely through their more immediate reactions to events. 
The extent to which Hitler’s will to war was self-created or kept at fever 
pitch by the fabricated atrocity stories of his entourage is glanced at in a 
footnote on page 517, but not discussed further; nor is there any serious 
attempt to sort out the obviously contradictory statements of aims in the 
Schmundt minutes, and other documents. Did he want only a small war 
in 1939, and a big one later? What was the ultimate objective in 1939, 
if any? It is surprising how many unanswered questions there still are; 
the fact is that Western historians are still so overwhelmed by the discovery 
that Hitler was the indubitable aggressor, that they have tended to assume 
that aggression was.an end in itself (perhaps it was, but not the only one). 
Having said this it must at once be added that the main purpose of the 
book is to weave all the diversified source material into a detailed record 
of developments, and each phase is fully and expertly handled; the volume 
includes not only the story of Poland and the Anglo-French-German 
reactions down to the outbreak of war, and the Russian negotiations with 
Germany and the western powers, but also a survey of Italian policy 
and of German and Italian relations with the Balkan states, together with 
chapters on the United States, the Far East, and British and French 
rearmament after Munich (the comparable German story is not, however, 
given). There seem to be singularly few omissions, or errors in detail; 
the real reason for Strang’s mission seems, however, to have been missed, 
and Chamberlain did not base England’s strength only on spiritual 
values (p. 40), but also (among other things) on a hard-headed, and partly 
wrong-headed, belief in the power of blockade. All in all the work is 
a remarkable achievement, which easily displaces all other studies of 
the origins of the 1939 war. W. N. MEpDticotr 







The outstanding fact about the neutrals in the second World War was 
that there were so few of them. The War and the Neutrals, edited by 
Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee (London: O.U.P. for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1956), is necessarily something of a supplement 
to earlier volumes in the Survey of International Affairs for 1939-46, but 
a very useful one. This volume is divided into three parts. The first, 
by Professor W. N. Medlicott, is appropriately devoted to economic 
warfare in the second World War and constitutes the best concise summary 
to date of that complicated subject. It is a contribution of authority 
and of lasting value. The second part, wherein Miss Constance Howard 
covers Latin America, could with advantage have been transposed with 
the third, dealing with European neutrals and non-belligerent allies, and 
more closely related to Professor Medlicott’s main theme. It is instructive 
to compare the variations which each country played upon the common 
policy of wartime neutrality in its compound of fear, self-interest, 
sympathy with one side or the other and, strikingly, shared antipathy 
to communist Russia. Switzerland, despite her direct contiguity with 
Germany, was on the whole appreciably tougher towards her than was 
Sweden; in the dark days of July 1940 General Guisan revived the high 
tradition of Helvetic liberty upon the field of Ritli in his call to resistance 
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against any attack upon Swiss independence. By contrast the Irish 
republic pursued a disgruntled policy that was short-sighted even in her 
own interest, culminating as it did in Mr. de Valera’s crass call on the 
German minister in Dublin in order to condole upon the death of Hitler. 
A different order of statesmanship was evinced both by General Franco, 
judiciously hovering upon the brink of intervention against the allies, 
and by Doctor Salazar, who ultimately conceded precious bases in the 
Azores in loyalty to that English alliance which Britain had earlier done 
little to keep in repair. In the Iberian peninsula the economic prize was, 
notably, wolfram for which British and German agents did relentless 
battle. ‘ The cloak and dagger aspects of economic warfare ’, comments 
Professor Medlicott (p. 91), ‘ had never been better illustrated than in 
this semi-crepuscular combat’. Nor, of course, was the combat only 
economic. The remarkable revelations in Documents on German Foreign 
Policy 1918-1945 of the German and Spanish conspiracy concerning the 
Duke of Windsor in 1940 came too. late for notice in this volume and serve 
as a reminder of how much it may have to be supplemented as the official 
records for the period are gradually published. With regard to the other 
end of the Mediterranean, Mr. G. E. Kirk mildly observes (p. 363) that 
‘there was nothing particularly gallant or heroic about the Turkish 
Government’s progressive contraction of their commitments under the 
Triparite Treaty of October 1939’, whereby Turkey was pledged upon 
certain conditions to co-operate with Great Britain and France if war 
spread to the Mediterranean. Attempts to get the prudent Turks to 
brace up in the allied interest became involved in cross-currents of 
British and American strategic policies. On the economic side of Anglo- 
American collaboration one of the most significant conclusions here is 
the extent to which, in general, the Americans, traditionally the righteous 
champions of neutrality, were, after being jerked into the war, ‘ always 
tending to a cavalier handling of neutral rights’ (p. 65) by British standards. 
Professor Medlicott further comments (p. 97): ‘For a time during the 
war it seemed to British observers that the State Department in Washing- 
ton was inclined to assume that it had discovered new methods of economic 
pressure which could in the future be used by agreement between the 
United Nations as a means of policing the world without recourse to 
war.’ That future is still partly with us. ROHAN BUTLER 


In his History on the Ground (London: Lutterworth Press, 1957) 
Mr. Maurice Beresford discusses parish boundaries, Elizabethan villages, 
new towns, market-places, deserted villages and parks. The work of 
early surveyors and cartographers is deftly interwoven with information 
derived from other manuscripts and from local histories to enliven 
topographical studies penned with an admirable facility and illustrated 
by a profusion of pictures and maps. Mr. Beresford’s first intention is 
to gratify the desires of those who read entirely for pleasure and especially 
of those who dwell in great cities and delight in exploring the country- 
side. Another object the author has in view is the initiation of anti- 
quaries into the mysteries of historical topography, and the efforts he 
has made to lay the necessary burden of scepticism upon the novice are 
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worthy of the highest commendation, even though it may be wondered 
if still more might not have been done in this direction, for instance, 
concerning co-aration, the origin of common fields and the causes of 
enclosure. This volume, it is true, does contain a few inaccuracies, 
naiveties and whimsicalities; but these will not much diminish the 
reader’s enjoyment and may often enhance it. Mr. Beresford is to be 
congratulated upon the signal success that has crowned his labours and 
his book may be recommended for the delectation of the ordinary reader. 
Eric KERRIDGE 


Dr. William Dray says that his purpose, in Laws and Explanation in 
History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), is to try to ‘ elicit some of the 
complicated criteria of “ giving an explanation ” accepted and acceptable 
in historical studies’. Such an enquiry is concerned with ‘ the logic of 
historical thinking ’; the questions, that is to say, which it raises are not 
questions of historical fact (these are questions for the historian) but 
questions about the concepts historians use, and the kinds of arguments 
they employ, in the course of their work. An enquiry of this sort is 
properly called a philosophical enquiry, and it is as a philosopher skilled 
in the use of contemporary analytical methods that Dr. Dray approaches 
the problem of eliciting the structure of historical explanation by 
attempting to uncover the patterns of reasoning typically found in the 
accounts historians provide of the past. By carefully distinguishing 
issues of logical analysis of the kind that concern him from other issues 
—-particularly methodological and psychological ones—he succeeds 
in examining his subject in a manner refreshingly free from the am- 
biguities and confusions that have befogged so much earlier philos- 
ophizing about history. At the same time, as a result of considering 
in detail the form taken by actual explanations put forward by working 
historians, he is able to throw considerable light on questions that have 
formed the focal points of traditional controversies about the nature of 
historical knowledge. Such controversies have frequently been under- 
taken in a spirit of parti pris: a preconceived notion of what history 
ought to be like, and a prejudice in favour of some particular discipline 
or type of enquiry, have often led to the construction of artificial or 
distorted pictures of historical thought and practice. Dr. Dray suggests 
that this tendency can also be discerned in recent discussions of the 
subject; he thinks that the analyses offered by some contemporary philo- 
sophers of key historical ideas may appeal to historians who in some 
way wish to ‘reform’ history, but that they will not satisfy those 
who accept history as it is at present conceived and studied. His 
arguments are chiefly directed against the contention that historical 
explanations can be interpreted in terms of what he calls the ‘ covering 
law model’. On this analysis explanation in history involves exhibiting 
the event to be explained as falling under some general law (or laws): 
the historian’s claim that a particular event is explained by the occurrence 
of some other event, or set of events, is only justified on the assumption 
that some general law can be cited correlating events of the first kind 
with events of the second. Dr, Dray finds a great deal to criticize in 
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the various formulations of, and amendments to, this account which 
have been proposed, including one much qualified version put forward by 
the present reviewer a few years ago, and a number of his objections 
seem to me to be justified. On the other hand, it is less clear that the in- 
terpretations he himself provides of some sorts of explanation in history 
—illuminating though they are—depart as radically from the model he 
attacks as he appears at times to imply. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book is the section in which he discusses what he calls 
‘rational explanations’, explanations, that is, whereby the historian 
seeks to identify the reasons from which historical agents acted. Here 
he tries—amongst other things—to ‘make sense’ of what previous 
philosophers have had to say on the subject of historical understanding, 
and in particular to state more clearly what Collingwood may have 
meant when he spoke of the historian’s re-enacting past thought and 
experience. Dr. Dray’s own view of rational explanation, which (if I 
understand it rightly) implies that the historian, in giving the reasons 
for an action, must recognize and exhibit these reasons as having been in 
some sense ‘ good reasons’, is suggestive but is not, I think, free from 
difficulties as it stands. As well as being shrewd in observation and 
judgment, Dr. Dray’s book is throughout carefully reasoned and lucidly 
written. It can be recommended to historians and philosophers alike. 
PaTRICK GARDINER 


Like the earlier instalments of the Sachwérterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte, 
edited by Hellmuth Réssler and Giinther Franz (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 
1957), the two further instalments of this work, reaching from ‘ Na’ to 
‘Sch’, contain a mass of useful and detailed information and many 
carefully-written articles on topics of German history. The two flaws 
of the work, which have been noticed here before,’ remain, especially in 
the articles written by Professor Franz: political bias and errors, often 
related to each other. To give but a few random examples: it is incorrect 
that, as asserted in the article on Saxony (p. 1097), ‘ the U.S.P.D., since 
August 1923, conducted a rigid turn to the Left (einen starren Linkskurs). 
directed sharply also against the Reich. Therefore in September 1923 
the Reichswehr took over the executive power under a state of emergency 
and removed at the end of October in bloody fighting the radical Social- 
ist-Communist Government of Zeigner.’ The U.S.P.D. (Independent 
Socialists) could not at that time turn to the Left, for the simple reason 
that the party had joined the Social Democrats twelve months earlier; 
nor was the policy of the Zeigner Government directed against the 
Reich; nor was there any ‘bloody fighting’ when the Reichswehr 
marched into Saxony: no resistance whatever was rendered. It is 
equally incorrect that the Prussian elections of March 1933 resulted in a 
Nazi majority, as asserted in the article on Prussia (p. 944). In the short 
item on the Reichswehr (p. 1044) it is wrongly claimed that, after the 
election of von Hindenburg to be president of the Republic and the 
dismissal of General von Seeckt, the ties between the army and the 
Republic became stronger; and the story that Generals von Schleicher 


1 Supra, pp. 382-3. 
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and von Hammerstein with the army tried to prevent the seizure of 
power by Hitler belongs to the realm of historical legends: it has been 
expressly refuted by the authorities quoted by Professor Franz. It is 
even more misleading when he states in the article on Poland (p. 919) 
that ‘Polish infringements of the law (Ubergriffe) practised against the 
Germans in Poland and the renewed refusal of the German demands 
relating to Danzig and the Corridor were used by Hitler on 1 August 
1939 to break off the negotiations and to invade Poland, thus starting 
the second. World War’. It is a pity that a work, which could be so 
useful to anybody interested in German history, should be marred by 
such serious shortcomings. F. L. CarsTEN 







The Festschrift fir Heinrich Benedikt, presented to the Viennese Pro- 
fessor on his seventieth birthday, consists of a collection of essays on 
Austrian history which range widely in respect of time, but do not often 
go very deep. To the present reviewer, the most interesting of them 
was the rather oddly-named ‘ Frauensteuer’, an anecdotal account of 
some of the ways in which Maria Theresa and her Court spent their 
money ; the figures would have meant more if compared with expen- 
diture on other objects, the yield of taxes, etc. Herr Aubin has not 
much to say at the end on the Battle of the Lechfeld, except that the 
latest Hungarian writer on the subject is really right. Friedrich Herz is 
sensible, but not very revolutionary, on Leibnitz. Herr Hollander on 
the Mayerling tragedy simply contrives to obscure any light that already 
existed, and most of the other contributions are very small beer. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


Aus Mittelalter und Neuzeit, ed. Josef Engel and Hans Martin Klinken- 
berg (Bonn : Hannstein, 1957), is a tribute paid by friends and pupils 
to a notable scholar and teacher of historians, Professor Gerhard Kallen, 
whose work spans both later medieval and Renaissance periods. It is 
fitting that an editor of the Concordantia Catholica and of another Basel 
treatise by Cusanus should number a group of Conciliar essays among 
those presented to him. Thea Buyken connects the authorship of the 
Reformatio Sigismundi with the Council of Constance rather than of Basel, 
and points to a member of the Landscron family, Frederick the Young 
(‘ Fritz Lantzkron’ in Ulrich of Richental), a knight in the service of 
Lewis II of Brieg, as the author. The essay traces elaborately the 
descent of a family of imperial ministeriales from the early days of the 
thirteenth century. An important paper is that of Josef Koch on a 
manuscript in the City Library of Trier (No. 1927/1426) which he shows 
to have come from the immediate circle of Nicholas of Cues. This 
contains, in several hands, treatises like the De comiecturis and (No. 4) 
one termed Dialogus concludens Amedistarum errorem ex gestis et doctrina 
concilii Basiliensis which, Koch argues, should be regarded as a genuine 
work of Dietrich himself. ‘The Dialogus fits into the series of letters and 
speeches of Nicholas between 1439 and 1444, after he had left the con- 
ciliar for the papal side. It may have been written from Ferrara, whither 
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the Council had been transferred by Eugenius IV ; but the possibility of 
its being connected with the Reichstag of Nuremberg, Aug.—Sept. 1444 

(cf. R.T.A. xvii. i, esp. no. 173) should not, I think, be ruled out. A 

third essay, by Aloys Schmidt, discusses the question whether Nicholas 

of Cues was ever secretary to Cardinal Giordano Orsini and suggests 

that for him should be substituted a Rhenish clerk Winand von Steeg, 

doctor of decrees, who seems likely to have been the discoverer of the 

text of Macrobius, Super Somnio Scipionis. Other essays range from the 

age of St. Augustine to Rhenish history in the eighteenth century. 

Among these, Professor Ganshof has a documented discussion of the 

date when the term ‘ homage’ and its derivatives appear, particularly 

in France: he finds hominagium in an Angers document of 1037 and 

hominaticum in one of 1035 from the Cerdagne ; and Karl Wand traces : 
the relations of England and Cologne in the twelfth and thirteenth 

centuries, an appropriate essay to present to a master of that city. 

E. F, Jacos 


Of the fourteen essays included in Studies in Modern European History 
in honor of Franklin Charles Palm (New York: Bookman Associates Inc., 
1957) the majority are on aspects of modern French history, as befits a 
Festschrift dedicated to an historian whose work has principally been in 
that field. The papers are naturally of varying merit and it is not possible 
here to do more than draw attention to a few of them. Bernard C. 
Weber gives an interesting picture of the court of Henry II, which 
explains some of the conditions from which the religious wars emerged. 
That the reign had evil consequences for France may easily be admitted 
though if it was as unpopular at the time as Mr. Weber suggests it is 
difficult to see how Henry II was able to raise such large sums of money 
without greater opposition. David L. Dowd adds to his previous work 
on the painter David. Howard C. Payne, in a well-documented paper, 
illustrates the réle of the political police in the preparation of the coup 
a’ état of 1851. George Carbone sketches the life of the Italian federalist 
Carlo Cattaneo, whose doctrines, in the light of subsequent history, 
seem a good deal closer to reality than do those of the heroes of the 
Italian Risorgimento. Edward F. Willis’s eulogy of Herbert Hoover’s 
‘genius for organization and action, high intelligence, imagination, 
energy and integrity ’ (p. 275) is in some respects justified, but perhaps 
a nuance of criticism would have helped to carry complete conviction, 
Frederick J. Cox’s description, in ‘ French Peace Plans, 1918-1919’, of 
the policy of Foch as ‘the militarist’s diabolical design to force the 
Rhine barrier on Germany’ (p. 104) shows some disregard of later 
events. And the habit of name-calling—for Mr. Cox, Clemenceau 
becomes ‘the scheming Jacobin’ and Foch ‘the militant Jesuit ’—is 
to be deplored. A. CoBBAN 


A volume of essays in the history of a county is a geographical version 
of the Festschrift. Although it honours a locality instead of a man, it 
permits the same range of subject-matter and treatment, and entails the 
same sacrifice of unity. G/owcestershire Studies (Leicester : the University 
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Press, 1957) is a collection of original and reprinted papers by six authors 
living and dead ; the editor, Mr. H. P. R. Finberg, is also the major 
contributor. The subjects run the gamut from Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon times to the nineteenth century, and from the genesis of Gloucester- 
shire towns through family history and edited documents to county 
historiography. Some of the monographs are too specialized to kindle 
excitement in any one who is not avid for details of the county’s past ; 
others, such as C. S. Taylor’s ‘Origin of the Mercian Shires’, Dr. 
R. H. Hilton’s description of the manor of Sherborne, Baskerville’s 
brief essay on the displaced religious, and Mr. Finberg’s family history 
of the Berkeleys, contain material of broader interest. From this view- 
point, however, one paper stands out from all the rest. Dr. E. A. L. 
Moir’s study of the Gloucestershire cloth industry, 1750-1835, is based 
for the most part on the manuscripts of of the gentlemen clothiers ; it 
is not so much local history, in the narrow sense of other parts of the 
volume, as a local chapter in the economic history of England. An 
absorbing chapter it is, and a model of its kind. 


W. B. Writcox 


The Public Archives of Canada is continuing its policy of publishing 
preliminary inventories of its wealth of records and manuscript 
collections. Archives Publiques du Canada: Division des Manuscrits : 
Inventaire Provisoire : Fonds des Manuscrits No. 5 : Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangires, Paris, (Ottawa : Queen’s Printer, 1955) contains transcripts 
from the French archives for the period to 1783. Much the most 
extensive is the series ‘ Angleterre, 1625-1783. ‘Etats Unis’ covers 
the period from independence to 1783, and there are some transcripts of 
1711-13 from the ‘Hollande’ series. There follow miscellaneous 
‘Mémoires et Documents, 1592-1805 ” (some actually as late as 1818). 
Manuscript Division: Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 23: 
Late Eighteenth Century Papers (1957, ibid.) is a collection of wide general 
interest, concerning early British settlement in Quebec, the American 
Revolution, the Loyalists, the establishment of the colonies of New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island and Upper Canada, and 
many family papers. The transcripts and typescripts include the Dart- 
mouth, Chatham, Sydney and Shelburne Papers, and there are some 
originals among these. The original papers include, notably, those of 
the first and third bishops of Nova Scotia (Charles and John Inglis) 
from 1759 to 1849 and the Ward Chipman Papers, 1767-1843. A 
collection of microfilms of special interest to the economic historian is 
from the papers of Newman Hunt and Company, the present designation 
of a compahy which has been; engaged in the port wine and codfish 
trade since the end of the sixteenth century : this series covers the years 
1774-1899. Record Group 9: Department of Militia and Defence, 1776- 
1922 (1957, ibid.) concerns the military historian and perhaps the historian 
of institutions. Records of Canada’s overseas military forces during 
the period are included. A brief introduction deals with the admini- 
strative history of the department and appendices contain lists of Militia 
Acts and of officers of the department. W. P. Morrecy 
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The new issue of Harry Bresslau’s Handbuch der Urkundenlebre ‘ third 
edition ’ of vol. i and vol. ii part 1, ‘ second edition’ of vol. ii, part 2 
(Berlin : De Gruyter, 1958) will be wanted by many libraries and students 
of diplomatic who do not possess the two volumes of 1912-31. While 
the binding is new and practical, the contents prove by comparison with 
vol. i, 2nd edition (1912) and vol. ii, 2nd edition (1915 and 1931) to be 
an exact photographic reproduction of the earlier edition (except that 
vol. ii, part 2 seems to be the original print), with no change beyond the 
title-pages. Minor errors noted by reviewers of the second edition pass 
unnoted, the samé addenda and corrigenda as before appear at the back 
of each volume, and there is still no index. To describe reprints as new 
editions is becoming regrettably common, but seems peculiarly in- 
appropriate to a book on diplomatic. Could not the publisher imitate 
the candour of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica which, in such cases, 
declare plainly : ‘unveranderte Auflage’ ? This being said, we may 
welcome the book. During nearly fifty years of intensive work in the 
German and Italian fields which Bresslau cultivated, nothing has appeared 
to equal it ; and it is of immense service to those who study the diplomatic 
of other regions. A thoroughly revised edition seems beyond hope, 
when we think of the bulk of material, original and secondary, which 
an editor would have to master and incorporate. To take only a few 
branches of papal diplomatic, one recalls the work of Rudolf von Heckel 
and others, since Bresslau wrote, on the thirteenth-century chancery, 
the progress of Paul Kehr’s great enterprise, and the work of K. A. 
Fink and G. Lang on papal briefs ; the Liber Diurnus has been re- 
considered more than once ; various scholars have disturbed the older 
picture of papal registration ; much more has been discovered about 
the system of petitioning. Advances have been made all along the line ; 
but when we consider the prescience and balanced judgment which 
Bresslau displayed, this reprint of his classic seems well worth while. 
It is not likely to be displaced for many years. Meanwhile, could not 
the publishers find a scholar to produce a third volume, a descriptive 
bibliographical appendix to Bresslau, which would guide the student 
through the literature of the last half-century ? C. R. CHENEY 


The British Essays in American History (London: Edward Arnold, 
1957) which have been edited by Professor H. C. Allen and Mr. C. P. 
Hill form an interesting volume, although it is hard to see the audience 
to which it will be most useful. A student who has already been attracted 
to American history is not likely to find fresh stimulus in the book, 
while its allusiveness may make it difficult for the layman. The most 
notable thing about the collection is the encouraging evidence which it 
provides of British academic interest in American history ; it is written 
by seventeen contributors engaged in American studies of some sort. 
The essays are not linked in a comprehensive scheme, and the editors 
disclaim any pretension that they form a group of learned papers. They 
do not rest on work with primary materials (here, of course, they reflect 
a handicap which is likely to be a continuing one in the British study of 
post-colonial America). The result is not an austere book, nor is it a 
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very exciting one. The best é¢ssays are those which deal with ideas, such 
as that of Professor Allen on Frederick Jackson Turner ; this sort of 
topic clearly gives more scope for a fresh presentation than the hard- 
wearing generalizations of political and constitutional history. The 
most memorable of the other essays are Mr. Pear’s brisk analysis of the 
parties and the illuminating survey of American foreign policy between 
1871 and 1956 by Professor Beloff. This is a model exposition of a 
complicated topic. Joun M. Roserrs 


Among the German scholars whom the Nazi revolution bequeathed 
to England Fritz Saxl was one of the most influential and enigmatic. 
His background and interests were about as far removed from those of 
the ordinary English historian as could be imagined. It was perhaps 
his generosity and eagerness which made the deepest impression on 
those whom he met, and the papers of twenty-three scholars collected in 
this volume (Fritz Sax/, 1890-1948: a volume of Memorial Essays from 
his friends in England, edited by D. J. Gordon (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1957)) 
show the width of his influence. The scope of these essays is as hard to 
define as that of Saxl’s own interests: it is only possible to indicate their 
subject-matter in a few words. Professor I. A. Richmond writes on a 
statue of Juno at Chesters and relates it to the religious history of the third 
century A.D. Professor Margaret Deanesly and Pére Grosjean combine 
to present some intricate facts and speculations about Gildas. H. Liebe- 
schiitz writes on Theodulf of Orleans and the Carolingian Renaissance. 
Miss Smalley discloses one of the sources of Abelard’s. prologue to the 
Sic et Non in St. Augustine’s Ouxaestiones in Heptateuchum. Professor F. 
Wormald gives a careful catalogue of the documents relating to Sherborne 
Abbey in Add. B.M. MS. 46487. Sir Maurice Powicke discusses the 
character of Edward I in the light of some of the popular stories told 
about him. Professor V. H. Galbraith proves that Henry Knighton, 
canon of Leicester, was the sole author of the chronicle which goes 
under his name, and makes clear the date and sequence of its com- 
position. A. Watson describes the iconography of the fourteenth- 
century Tree of Jesse on the west front of Orvieto Cathedral. Professor 
Rubinstein examines the historical ideas of some fourteenth century 
writers on the Italian cities. Dr. O. Pacht contributes some penetrating 
pages on the sources of humanistic book decoration. Professor B. 
Ashmole discusses the identity of a lost antique statue at Thasos described 
by Cyriac of Ancona in 1444. Professor Mynors lists the Latin classics 
mentioned in Boston of Bury’s catalogue of authors, and examines the 
light which they throw on the knowledge of the classics in medieval 
England. Professor R. Weiss prints some extracts from an unpublished 
poem of Tito Livio Frulovisi in honour of Humphrey, duke of Glouces- 
ter, which he describes as ‘ desperately incompetent’. The late Dr. E. P. 
Goldschmitt writes on the typographical history of Lucian’s Calumnia, 
in a paper remarkable for its wealth of learning and insight into the 
conditions in which fifteenth-century humanists worked. Dr. Walter 
Oakeshott, in an original and suggestive essay, discusses the influence of 
classical ideas on Renaissance cartography and exploration. Dr. Charles 
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Singer describes the historical background of Vesalius De humani corporis 
fabrica of 1543 and gives a masterly survey of medieval anatomical 
teaching. There are two papers on Michelangelo: Professor J. Wilde 
discusses a number of sketches relating to his lost painting of Leda, and 
Professor D. J. Gordon investigates the political ideals enshrined in 
his bust of Brutus. Geoffrey Webb’s paper on the office of Devisor 
contains an illuminating discussion of the relations between artists and 
the scholars and patrons who dictated their subject-matter in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Sir Thomas Kendrick gives an account of 
the forged leaden books of Granada and interprets them in a humane 
and charitable spirit in relation to the political situation of the Moriscos 
in Spain at the end of the sixteenth century. Professor Sir Antony 
Blunt writes on the cult of the Precious in seventeenth-century French 
art and Edna Purdie on the concept of Humanitas in eighteenth-century 
German literature. The volume ends with some remarks by H. D. 
Molesworth on the methods of present-day painters in Ethiopia, which are 
of greater interest to the medieval historian than might at first seem likely. 
This is, it will be seen, a very mixed bag, but it reflects remarkably well the 
interests of the man to whose memory it is dedicated. It is fitting that 
the longest essay in the book is a study of Saxl by Gertrud Bing: the only 
lack is a bibliography of his works which is promised in a later volume of 
selected papers. R. W. SourHERN 


The history and topography of London are further advanced by the 
publication of Spitalfields and Mile End New Town as vol. xxvii of the 
L.C.C.’s monumental Survey of London (London : Athlone Press, 1957). 
It has recently been decided that in the immediate future the Survey shall 
concentrate its attention upon those central areas of London—West- 
minster, St. Marylebone, Holborn and part of Stepney—which contain 
many of its finest buildings, and the present volume represents the first 
published results of this decision. Though now part of the borough of 
Stepney, the area with which it deals does not represent any ancient 
parish or manor, and began to be- built over only in the seventeenth 
century. It was not until 1729 that the hamlet of Spitalfields achieved 
parochial status, and Mile End New Town did not acquire its first parish 
church until 1839. The architectural history of the area is therefore 
confined to buildings erected during the last 300-years, and all those of 
any interest or merit which still survive (together with some which, 
although now demolished, were fortunately recorded by the L.C.C. in 
1908-9) are here described and illustrated. Among them there are some 
handsome Georgian houses, one notable shop-front, and a fine example 
of an early nineteenth-century brewery. But the area as a whole is 
not—and indeed never has been—distinguished for its secular archi- 
tecture: nor were its Georgian landlords and builders concerned to achieve 
fine planning effects, Each estate was divided up in such a way as to 
achieve the maximum number of building plots, and as the authors 
observe, ‘ one looks in vain . . . for any reflection, however faint, of the 
spacious streets and noble squares already developing in the western 
suburbs of London’. Anyone, indeed, whose ideas of Georgian 
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town-planning are derived exclusively from Bath or the Bedford estate 
will soon be disillusioned by a perusal of the present volume, and one is 
not surprised to learn that much of the area has vanished ‘ unrecorded by 
any topographical artist’. In its parish church Spitalfields does, however, 
possess one building which is outstanding not merely in its own local- 
ity, but in London as a whole. Designed by Nicholas Hawksmoor in 
1714, Christ Church was erected by the commissioners for building 
fifty new churches, and the authors have profited by the recent recovery 
of the commissioners’ minutes and other records to give a full and 
exemplary account of its building history. The evolution of the design 
has also been convincingly worked out on the evidence of Hawksmoor’s 
original drawings in the British Museum, most of which, hitherto un- 
published (but not, as the preface asserts, ‘ unnoticed’), are here re- 
produced together with Mr. Ison’s admirable measured drawings. It is 
difficult indeed to think of any church of comparable importance which 
has been better recorded than Christ Church, Spitalfields, and archi- 
tectural historians will look forward eagerly to the companion volumes 
in which they may expect to find St. George’s in the East and St. Anne’s 
Limehouse described and illustrated with equal care and scholarship. 

H. M. Corvin 


For some time it has been felt that advanced research workers, 
particularly those who have come to Great Britain from overseas, have 
suffered a handicap in not being able readily to locate in this country 
material for the study of the British Commonwealth. Many have been 
obliged to waste much valuable time in their search for archival and 
specialized material: now, so far as the libraries and institutions in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge are concerned, the lot of these students 
is greatly eased by the publication of an admirable Guide to Resources for 
Commonwealth Studies (London: Athlone Press, 1957) which was com- 
piled from drafts submitted to every institution included in it. While 
many of the collections enumerated contain much other material besides 
that which possesses a particular value for students of the Commonwealth, 
nothing in the fields of Commonwealth history and the social sciences in 
these three centres appears to have escaped the eye of the compiler, 
Mr. A. R. Hewitt, who is the Secretary-Librarian of the London 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies. Part i is devoted to a general 
survey of resources and covers public and private archives, the papers of 
chartered and other companies, parliamentary and other official publica- 
tions, periodicals and newspapers, a survey of library resources by 
subjects, bibliographies and works of reference, and information which 
will lead the student to ascertain what theses and pieces of research are 
currently in progress—this is a most valuable section and may remove 
the risk, at present existing, of duplication of research. Individual 
collections in London, Oxford and Cambridge libraries are dealt with in 
Part ii, and here are to be found detailed the more important holdings, 
both manuscript and printed, of Commonwealth material, together with 
information regarding the admission of students, the hours of opening 
and closed days. Part iii is in essence a brief guide to universities and 
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colleges in the United Kingdom which offer facilities for Commonwealth 
studies, and to research and advisory organizations, without the detailed 
information provided for those included in the previous section. The 
book is served by an index, always so essential in a work of this nature, 
which in this instance after an extensive trial has proved more than 
adequate. One is pleased to note that arrangements have been made 
for the distribution of the Guide in the United States, and throughout 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, East and South Africa, India and 
Pakistan, and the Far East. It would indeed be a pity if it were not 
available in all parts of the Commonwealth, for it is in the territories 
themselves rather, perhaps, than in this country that it will prove of the 
greatest value. A further hope is that the geographical range of any 
future edition of the Guide may be extended to cover material available 
elsewhere in this country. Lours B. FREWER 


Vol. ii of J. Vallinkoski’s and Henrik Schauman’s Swom.n Historial- 
linen Bibliografia 1926-1950 (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura 
Kasikirjoja iv-: 2, 1956) is on the same generous scale as its predecessor 
(reviewed ante, \xxii. 399-400), and has much the same merits and 
defects. The historian who is looking for recent literature on drinking- 
vessels, fish-hooks, sports clubs, scouting, tourism and rotarians will 
find it all carefully set out here ; and the more conventional enquirer 
will find solid and very valuable sections on local history, and on bio- 
graphy. The index, deferred from vol. i, is an index to authors only, 
and is occasionally unsatisfactory even for them: thus no. 4514—a 
volume of letters to Oxenstierna which is included because it contains 
correspondence from Rothovius and Sorolainen—is indexed under Oxen- 
stierna, and neither Rothovius nor Sorolainen appears in the index at all. 
Some books which are given in two places in the bibliography, under 
different numbers, are indexed only under the first of these (e.g. Suolahti, 
4346 and 14289). However, the arrangement of the section on bio- 
graphy in alphabetical order of subjects enables the reader who is looking 
for books on (say) Gallen-Kallela or Sibelius to find them conveniently © 
grouped together (though he will be sorry to see Rosa Newmarch appear « 
as Rosa Newmark, in no. 17698) ; and there is a similar arrangement for 
local history. No bibliography satisfies everybody all the time, and 
where so much is provided it is ungenerous to carp ; for, despite some 
things which one might have wished otherwise, this is indeed a monu- 
mental work. MICHAEL ROBERTS 


The varied and considerable activity of Swiss writers on the history 
of the Confederation and its component parts continues to be admirably 
illustrated by the 1900 entries in Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte 1955, 
edited by Willy Vontobel and Lucienne Meyer (Zurich: Leemann, 1956). 

G. R. Porrer 
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Roterodami 
TOM. XII: INDICES 
Edited by P. S. Allen, Barbara Flower, Elisabeth Rosenbaum 


This volume, the last of P. S. Allen’s great edition of Erasmus’s correspondence, 
contains three separate Indexes : Index I, the Index of Correspondents and some 
biographical notes ; the Index of Erasmus’s Writings ; and Index III, the 
General Index. 42s. net 


Charlecote and the Lucys 
THE CHRONICLE OF AN ENGLISH FAMILY 
Alice Fairfax-Lucy 


From™1189, when the family was founded, there were Lucys at Charlecote in 
unbroken succession until 1946 ; then the house, rebuilt in its present 

form by Sir Thomas Lucy in 1558, was given to the nation. The history of the 
Lucy family, told by John Buchan’s daughter, is also a history of England in 
miniature. Illustrated 30s. net 


Georgian Oxford 


UNIVERSITY POLITICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


W. R. Ward 


. ..amasterly study of the various elections at Oxford—both political and for 
Chancellor—during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century. A work of 
learning, this book will yet prove profitable and enjoyable for the general reader.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 37s. 6d. net 


Catalogue of Manuscripts containing 


Anglo-Saxon 
N. R. Ker 


All manuscripts written earlier than about 1200 in which there is any writing in 
the vernacular are described in this book, except cartularies and single-sheet 
documents. JIilustrated £5. 5s. net 
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The European Powers and the 
German Question, 1848-71 


W. E. MOSSE 


A study of the unification of Germany in the mid-nineteenth 
century in its wider context of European relations, showing the 


complexity of the cross-currents of diplomacy during the period. 
50s. net 


‘ 


Reformation and Reaction in 
Tudor Cambridge 


H. C. PORTER 


Dr Porter begins with the Cambridge of Fisher and Erasmus, 
traces the growth of Reforming sentiment, the reaction in Mary’s 
reign, and the achievement of a more liberal standpoint in the 
carly seventeenth century. 52s. 6d. net 


Early English 


Legal Literature 
T. F. T. PLUCKNETT 


A lively and entertaining account of English legal writing at its 
beginning in the twelfth century, which should appeal to med- 
ieval and social historians as well as lawyers. CAMBRIDGE 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LEGAL HISTORY. 18s. 6d. net 


Studies in the 
Early British Church 


EDITED BY NORA K. CHADWICK 


Six studies of the evidence for the nature of the British Church 
in the West and North of the country, from the age of the Saints 
to the establishment of the Norman ecclesiastical regime. 

455. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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STAR CHAMBER 
STORIES 


The surviving records of the Court of Star Chamber contain the material for recovering many 
a lost story of events which rarely held sufficient significance to trouble the surface of ‘ordinary’ 
history. The stories hidden in Star Chamber papers and elsewhere, however, can often help 
to correct received notions, test generalisations and establish a true view of things greater 
than themselves. They are commonly full of everyday detail, little pointers to prevailing 
convictions and attitudes. They can also be rather funny. 


Here are six such stories, set in the reign of Henry VIII. Between them they touch on 
such topics as town-and-gown riots, anti-clericalism and the tithe, and scandals in the public 
service. The stories require technical historical treatment to penetrate behind the patchy 
record to something like the truth, and they receive it here. Illustrated, 21s. 
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The Concise Encyclopaedia of 


World 
History 


Edited by JOHN BOWLE 
Professor of Political Theory at the College of Europe 


A. L. ROWSE writes 


ose! 
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¢ A remarkable and reliable guide, 
indispensable to understanding the 
world we live in, convincing in 
its point of view in general, 


scholarly and accurate in detail. 


‘ 


Moreover, with its illustrations, 
beautiful in themselves while 
carrying out the ideas of the text, 
the book is a masterpiece 
of production ? 


160 pages of black and white illustrations 
and 16 in full colour. [50s.] 
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